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Thk  growing*  popularity  of  Cornwall  lias  created  a want 
which  the  following  pages  are  designed  to  supply.  For  a long 
time,  the  writer  has  had  it  in  view,  to  prepare  a work  some- 
what similar  to  the  one  now  presented,  but  of  a more  compre- 
hensive character.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  early  part  of 
the  Spring  just  past,  that  the  undertaking,  upon  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  valued  friends,  was  begun.  The  short  interval 
that  has  since  elapsed,  coupled  with  the  pressure  of  other  en- 
gagements, has  not  permitted  the  bestowal  of  the  attention  and 
pains  necessary  to  a proper  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  ma- 
terial at  hand  was  not  only  rich  but  abundant,  Cornwall  was 
to  be  spoken  of — the  salubrity  of  its  air — the  diversity  of  its 
scenery — the  fruitfulness  of  its  soil — the  beauty  of  its  Lakes — 
the  grandeur  of  its  mountains — the  quiet  splendor  of  its  dales 
— the  magnificence  of  its  slopes  and  ridges — the  superiority 
aiid  abundance  of  its  water — its  economical  advantages — man- 
ufacturing facilities — mineral  developments  and  agricultural  re- 
sources— its  Revolutionary  associations,  and  wealth  in  historical 
and  traditional  incident.  These,  and  other  topics  of  kindred 
nature,  promised  to  engage  the  pen.  The  labor  involved  in  the 
task  proposed  formed  a serious  obstacle  to  its  more  early  com- 
mencement. Ancient  records  had  to  be  consulted,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, they  were  scattered  in  different  localities — in  the  archives 
at  Albany  and  the  libraries  at  New  York — old  newspaper  liles 
had  to  be  run  over — manuscripts  and  letters  had  to  be  read  and 
sifted— -personal  interviews  with  that  mythical  individual,  “the 
oldest  inhabitant,”  had  to  be  made — the  Mountains  had  to  be  ex- 
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plorcd — the  Lakes  visited — forests  penetrated — streams  traced 
— caverns  pierced — glens  entered — springs  tasted — rocks  ex- 
amined— relics  surveyed — roads  traversed,  and  the  way-sider 
questioned.  All  these  pre-requisites  to  the  work  in  hand,  have 
been  met,  and  tin*  result  is  now  submitted  to  the  reader.  In 
placing  it  before  the  public,  the  writer  begs  to  acknowledge 
the  valuable  aid  he  has  received  in  all  quarters.  To  avoid  in- 
vidious distinctions,  where  all,  to  whom  resort  for  information 
has  been  made,  have  acted  so  generously,  mention  of  particular 
names  is  forborne.  The  work  is  respectfully  dedicated  to  the 
people  of  Cornwall,  in  whose  interest  it  has  been  prepared,  and 
to  whom  the  writer  is  largely  indebted  for  many  favors  and  acts 
of  kindness  during  his  residence  among  them. 


LEWIS  BEACH. 


Cornwall,  July,  1873. 


History  tolls  us  that  on  the  eve- 
ning' of  the  14th  of  September,  1609, 
that  intrepid  navigator  from  whom 
our  noble  Hudson  takes  its  name,  fur- 


f|j|  led  the  sails  of  his  vessel,  the  Half- 
Moon,  and  came  to  anchor  near  what 
is  now  known  as  West  Point.  For 


paced  the  deck  of  his  little  ship,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  that 
autumnal  eve,  with  all  the  virgin  beauty  of  wood  and  rock  about 
him.  It  was,  in  truth,  a scene  for  the  eye  of  the  Artist.  To  the 
Discoverer,  it  had  but  inferior  charms.  As  he  turned  from  the 
view  to  the  bold  head-lands  before  him,  which  seemed  to  bar  his 
further  progress,  his  heart  must  have  sunk  within  him.  For  the 
third  time,  he  had  crossed  the  seas  in  search  of  a north-east  pas- 
sage to  the  shores  of  Asia,  The  river,  whose  ascent  he  had  begun 
the  preceding  day,  had,  with  its  deep  and  broadening  waters, 
flattered  the  hope  that  the  object  of  his  ambition  was  about  to 
be  realized.  Now,  as  the  shades  of  night  gathered  around  him 
and  he  saw  that  river  narrow  to  the  semblance  of  a mountain 
lake,  serious  misgivings  must  have  occupied  his  mind.  How- 
ever, on  the  morrow,  he  continued  his  voyage,  and  passing  the 
Highlands,  again  cast  anchor,  taking  in  his  view  the  broad  bay 
before  him  and  its  semi-circling  shores,  clothed  in  the  rich  hues 
of  an  autumn  forest.  After  exploring  the  river  as  far  up  as 
where  Waterford  now  stands,  with  saddened  thoughts  he  re- 
traced his  steps.  A faithful  account  of  the  voyage  has  been 
preserved  to  us  through  the  Journal  or  Log-book  of  Robert 
Juet,  who  had  previously  acted  as  mate  to  Hudson,  but  was  now 


jpjjthe  first  time,  the  eye  of  the  white 


XxT'man  scanned  the  beetling  cliffs  and 
mw  cloud-capped  peaks  of  the  Highlands. 
^ In  fancy  we  see  the  Explorer  as  he 
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traveling  with  him  as  companion.  From  this  Journal  it  appears 
that,  “On  the  nine  and  twentieth,  at  three  of  the  elocke  in  the 
“afternoon,  we  weighed  as  soon  as  the  ebbe  came,  and  turned 
“down  to  the  edge  of  the  mountaines,  or  the  northermost  of  the 
“ mountaines,  and  anchored  ; because  the  highland  hath  many 
“points  and  a narrow  channel,  and  hath  many  eddie  winds.  So 
“we  rode  quietly  all  night  in  seven  fathoms  water.  The  thir- 
tieth was  fair  weather,  and  the  wind  at  the  south-east;  a stiff 
“gale  between  the  mountaines.  We  rode  still  the  aftcrnoone. 
“The  people  of  the  country  came  aboard  us,  and  brought  some 
“ skinnes  with  them,  which  we  bought  for  knives  and  trities. 


“ This  is  a eery  pleasant  place,  to  build,  a towne  on.  The  road  is 
“very  neere  and  very  good,  for  all  windes  save  an  east-north- 
“east  winde.  The  mountaines  look  as  if  some  metall  or  mine- 
tall  were  in  them.  For  the  trees  that  grow  on  them  were  all 
“blasted,  and  some  of  them  barren  with  few  or  no  trees  on 
“them.  The  people  brought  a stone  aboard  like  to  an  emery  (a 
“ stone  used  by  glaziers  to  cut  glasse);  it  would  cut  iron  or 
“ steele,  yet  being  bruised  small  and  water  put  to  it,  it  made  a 
“ color  like  blacke  lead  glistening  ; it  is  also  good  for  painters’ 
“colors  At  three  of  the  clocke  they  departed  and  we  rode 
“still  all  the  night.”  The  first  of  October. — “In  the  morning 
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“ wc  weighed  at  seven  of  the  clockc,  with  the  ebbc,  and  got 
“down  below  the  mountaines,  which  was  seven  leagues.” 

The  entry  we  have  quoted,  contains  the  first  allusion  to  the 
district  of  country  now  embracing  Cornwall.  It  was  whilst 
viewing  the  inviting  table-land  of  our  Highland-terrace  that 
the  Journalist  wrote  : “ This  is  a very  pleasant,  place  to  build  a 
“ Toume  on.”  The  Indians  who  came  on  board  the  A^essel  were 
doululess  what  were  subsequently  called  “The  Murderer’s  Kill 
Indians,”  and  some  little  account  of  them  may  be  proper  in  this 
connection.  As  early  as  1625,  a sub-tribal  chieftaincy  of  the 
the  Minsis,  known  as  the  Waora necks,  are  said  to  have  occupied 
the  region  extending  from  tlu;  Dans-kammer  on  the  north  to 
Stony  Point  on  the  south.  The  name  of  Waoranecks  disap- 
peared from  the  records  after  that  time,  and  we  afterwards  find 
the  Indians  of  this  section  spoken  of  as  “The  Murderer’s  Kill 
Indians.”  That  the  change  in  name  was  owing  to  some  inci- 
dent that  occurred  on  the  crock  in  question,  or  to  the  action 
of  the  chieftaincy,  during  the  first  Esopus  war,  appears  probable 
from  the  fact  that  the  creek  is  first  called  “The  Murderer’s,”  i.c. 
place  of  residence  of  the  chieftaincy,  on  Van  I)er  Donck’s  Map, 
(1656,)  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  referred  to.  The 
sachem  of  the  tribe,  in  1665,  was  YVerepekes,  and  the  principal 
chiefs,  Awessewa  and  Maringoman.  It  was  the  latter  whose 
name  appears  on  the  deed  to  Governor  Dongan  of  all  the  land 
lying  between  Murderer’s  creek  and  Stony  Point. 

Maringoman’s  “ castle  ” 
and  Maringoman’s  “ wig- 
wam ” are  spoken  of  in 
the  early  deeds.  The  first 
was  on  the  north  end  of 
the  Schunemunk  moun- 
tain, on  the  south  side  of 
Murderer’s  creek,  in  the 
present  town  of  Bloom- 
ing - Grove,  formerly  a 
of  Cornwall,  and  is 
described  as 
being  “opposite  the  house 
“where  John  McLean 
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“now  (1756)  dwells,  near  the  said  kill.”  He  subsequently 
removed  to  what  is  called  a “wigwam,”  which  stood  “on 
“the  north  bank  of  Murderer’s  creek,  where  Col.  Matthews 
“ lives.”  The  location  ol‘  the  wigwam  was  in  the  town  of 
Hamptonburgh,  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Otter-kill  and  the  Grey-court  creek,  by  which  Murder- 
er’s creek  is  formed.  The  name  of  the  creek  is  thus  not  only 
taken  directly  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  chieftaincy,  but 
pauses  there  as  though  it  had  written  upon  the  palisades  of 
the  castle  the  identification,  “ The  Murderers.”  * A short  dis- 
tance south  of  the  castle  was  the  burial  ground  of  the  clan.  Its 
precise  location  is  shown  on  tin;  early  maps. 

Evidences  of  Indian  occupation  have  been  discovered  in  the 
valleys  adjacent  to  the  Schunemunk  mountain.  Some  years 
since,  Mr.  Joseph  Sinsabaugh,  in  excavating  muck  in  the  swamp 
near  his  residence,  found  various  domestic  implements  of  stone 
which  were  evidently  the  make  of  the  Aboriginees.  The  late 
N.  P.  Willis  also  recovered  various  relics  on  his  place,  among 
others  a bust  formed  from  lime-rock,  of  which  lie  wrote:  “ When 
“ Cop  way,  the  Oji  be  way  chief,  was  here,  on  a lecturing  excur- 
sion, in  1855,  he  examined  it  and  the  place  where' it  was 
“ found,  and  said,  ‘ It  is  the  god  of  the  winds  and  birds — Wassa- 
“ ba-war-sin.’  ” 

The  Waoranecks  were  a sanguinary  tribe,  as  the  name  which 
subsequently  attached  to  them  would  indicate.  They- engaged 
in  the  Esopus  wars,  and  probably,  as  hinted  by  Mr.  Ruttenber,j' 
in  those  at  Fort  Amsterdam.  They  also  participated  in  those 
religious  orgies  which  were  held  from  time  to  time  at  the  Dans- 
kammer,  the  promontory  which  stands  to  the  north-western  head 
of  Newburgh  bay,  and  which  derived  its  name  from  the  rites 
they  celebrated.  More  than  two  centuries  ago,  this  promontory 
was  called,  by  some  passing  skipper,  “ l)e  Duylel’s  Dans-kam- 

* An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Murderer’s  creek,  materially  different 
from  this,  is  given  by  Judge  Benson,  who  says  that  it  is  a corruption  of  the  Diitch  word 
“ Martelaer  ” ; that  the  early  Dutch  navigators,  in  dividing  the  river  into  “reaches” 
and  giving  to  each  a descriptive  title,  called  the  section  from  Fort  Montgomery  north 
through  the  Highlands,  “ Martelaer’s  reach” — a term  signifying,  “contending,  strug- 
gling, suffering,”  or  difficult  of  navigation.  The  name  attached  itself  to  West  Point  and 
Constitution  Island,  as  well  as  to  this  creek,  surviving  in  the  former  to  the  days  of  the 
Revolution.  This  explanation  is  correct  so  far  as  original  application  is  concerned,  but 
it  fails  to  elucidate  the  point,  that  the  Dutch  themelves,  at  a later  period,  recognized  a 
different  branch  of  the  definition  of  the  word  “Martelaer”  as  applicable  to  this  creek, 
signifying  literally,  “ The  Murderer’s  kill,”  but  figuratively  as  applied  to  other  points. 

t “ Indian  Tribes  of  Hudson’s  River.” 
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mer !” — (The  Devil’s  Dance-chamber).  The  Indian’s  God  was 
named  Bachtamo,  and  the  homage  paid  this  deity  was  charac- 
terized by  the  early  Dutch  as  “devil  worship.”  Before  depart- 
ing on  their  hunts  or  engaging  in  war,  they  would  repair  to  the 
Dans-kammer,  in  quest  of  omens  and  to  propitiate  their  God. 

“At  these  meetings,” 
says  a paper  describ- 
ing the  natives  of  New 
Netherlands,  written  in 
16*21,  “conjurors  act  a 
wonderful  part.  These 
tumble  with  strange 
contortions,  head  over 
heels  ; beat  themselves, 
leap  with  a hideous 
noise  through  and 
around  a large  fire. — 
Finally  they  all  raise  a 
tremendous  caterwaul- 
ing, when  the  devil  ap- 
pears (they  say)  in  the 
shape  of  a ravenous  or 
harmless  animal.  The 
first  betokens  something 
bad,  the  second,  some- 
thing good.”  Rinte-kaying  was  the  Indian  name  for  these 
rites.  So  strongly  did  they  affect  the  superstitious  foreigners 
that  the  authorities  ultimately  forbade  their  observance  within 
the  circle  of  European  occupation. 

On  the  15th  April,  1685,  all  the  land  occupied  or  claimed  by 
the  Murderer’s  kill  Indians,  extending  from  the  creek  of  that 
name  to  Stony  Point,  was  purchased  of  them  by  Governor 
Dongan.  About  the  year  1694,  this  tract  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Captain  John  Evans,  by  virtue  of  a grant  made  by  Col. 
Benjamin  Fletcher,  then  Governor  of  the  province  of  New  York. 
This  grant  was  subsequently  revoked  as  improvident,  by  the 
Earl  of  Bellomont,  who  succeeded  Col.  Fletcher  as  Governor  of 
the  Province.  Captain  Evans,  in  his  petition  to  the  Queen  for 
redress  (It  11)  recited  that  he  was  “commander  of  the  Rich- 
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“mond  man-of-war  in  the  year  1693,  and  was  sent  to  attend  the 
“province  of  New  York  in  America,  where  he  continued  almost 
“ six  years  and  performed  considerable  service  for  the  benefit 
“of  that  colony;  that  Col.  Benjamin  Fletcher,  then  Governor 
“of  New  York,  in  consideration  thereof,  and  of  five  hundred 
“pounds  paid  to  him  by  your  petitioner,  in  lieu  of  his  establish- 
ed fees  upon  grants  of  lands,  by  letter  of  patent  under  the 
“great  seal  of  that  province,  granted  unto  your  petitioner  and 
“his  heirs,  a large  tract  of  unappropriated  land  called  Murder- 
“ er’s  creek,  containing  eighteen  miles  in  length  fronting  on 
“ Hudson’s  river,  and  thirty  miles  backward,  which  had  been 
“ bought  by  Col.  Dongan  when  Governor  of  New  York,  from  the 
“ Indian  natives,  for  seventy  pounds.  On  which  tract  your  pe- 
titioner expended  a great  deal  of  money  in  clearing  several 
“places  for  farms,  and  planted  several  families  of  Scots  and 
“ Irish  under  annual  rents,  intending  to  retire  thither  himself, 
“ when  there  should  be  a happy  and  lasting  peace.”  The  peti- 
tioner then  alluded  to  the  injustice  of  the  Earl  of  Bellomont  in 
depriving  him  of  an  estate  for  which  “he  had  been  offered  ten 
“thousand  pounds  sterling”  in  England,  and  prays  that  the  tract 
may  be  restored  to  him.  From  the  report  of  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
April  12,  1120,  it  appears  that  the  petition  was  reported  upon 
favorably,  but  no  subsequent  action  was  taken  to  reinvest  Cap- 
tain Evans  of  his  estate.  This  immense  tract  was  subsequently 
farmed  out  in  small  parcels,  and  the  patents  conveying  the 
same,  allude  to  the  respective  premises  as  part  of  the  grant  to 
Captain  Evans,  subsequently  revoked. 

The  statement  in  the  petition,  that  the  Captain  had  expended 
“ great  sums  of  money  in  clearing  several  places  for  farms,”  and 
had  planted  “several  families  of  Scots  and  Irish,”  must  be  taken 
with  some  allowance.  The  evidence  is  opposed  to  the  truth  of 
the  statement.  Several  families  of  Scots  were,  indeed,  located 
on  the  tract  from  whom  he  demanded  rents  ; but  they  were  not 
planted  by  his  hand.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a trespasser 
upon  their  rights.  The  facts  are,  that  one  Colonel  Patrick  Mac- 
Gregorie,  a br.'.ve  Scotchman,  lead  thither,  in  1684,  a colony 
of  his  countrymen,  purchased  land,  erected  log  cabins,  cleared 
off  forests  and  planted  orchards.  The  statements  made  in  a 
petition  of  Margaret,  the  widow  of  Col.  MacGregorie,  on  file 
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among  the  land  papers  at  Albany,  were  abundantly  proved,  viz: 
That  “ Patrick  MacGregorie,*  the  husband  of  the  petitioner,  to- 
gether with  her  brother,  David  Toshuck,  Laird  of  Minivard,  in 
“ lf>84,  accompanied  by  twenty-live  others,  emigrated  from 
“Scotland  with  intent  to  settle  in  New  Jersey;  that  they  were 
“persuaded  to  settle  in  the  province  of  New  York  by  Governor 
“Dongan  ; that  Governor  Dongan  promised  and  did  grant  them 
“license  to  purchase  lands  from  the  Indians,  which  they  did, 
“and  so  settled  themselves,  their  families  and  sundry  of  their 
“servants  on  the  lands  so  purchased,  and  were  not  only  the  first 
“Christians  that  purchased  and  improved  thereon,  but  also 
“peaceably  and  quietly  possessed  and  enjoyed  themselves  dur- 
“ ing  the  terms  of  their  natural  lives. ” The  lands  upon  which 
they  settled  embraced  a tract  on  both  sides  of  Murderer’s  creek, 
“in  the  county  of  Orange,”  and  hence  in  the  original  town  of 

Cornwall, — a fact,  the  exact- 
ness of  which  will  be  admit- 
ted when  it  is  understood  that 
the  boundary  line  of  the  coun- 
ty at  that  time  was  not  Mur- 
derer’s creek  de  facto,  but  an 
east  and  west  line  intersect- 
ing the  creek  at  its  head  of 
navigation  which  was  then 
regarded  as  its  mouth.  On 
Plum  Point,  MacGregor ie  put 
up  his  dwelling,  at  a point 
shown  by  the  accompanying 
’’agrani,  and,  in  company 
with  Toshuck,  engaged  in 
686  lie  entered  the  service  of 


trade 


ans. 


* Colonel  Patrick  MacGregorie  came  to  this  country  with  a number  of  followers,  in  1684, 
first  landing  in  Maryland  and  then  proceeding  north  to  Perth  Amboy,  in  New  Jersey. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Dongan  in  1685,  he  removed  to  Plum  Point,  just  above  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  where  he  built  a log  house  and  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade.  In  that 
business  he  became  master  of  the  Indian  language.  In  1686,  he  was  appointed  Muster- 
Master  General  of  the  militia  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  was  soon  sent  to  com- 
mand a party  to  trade  at  Michillirnakinac.  They  were  caught  on  their  way  and  carried 
prisoners  to  Montreal.  By  an  order  from  the  French  government  MacGregorie  was  releas- 
ed in  1687,  and  returned  to  New  York.  After  that  Governor  Sir  Edmund  Andrus,  employ- 
ed him  in  the  command  of  a company  against  the  Indians  East  of  Pemaquid.  In  the 
tumult  in  New  York,  March  1691.  between  the  government  and  the  Leisler  parties,  Mac- 
Gregorie was  killed,  and  was  buried  with  public  honors.  He  failed  to  obtain  patents  for 
the  land  he  occupied  above  the  Highlands  which  were  granted  to  Captain  Evans  by  Gov- 
ernor Fletcher.  His  family,  after  much  tribulation,  obtained  the  property  mentioned  in 
the  text. — Lossing. 
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the  State,  leaving*  his  family  and  trade  in  the  care  of  Toshuck, 
and  the  duty  of  issuing*  a patent  for  the  lands  he  had  purchased, 
to  Governor  Dongan.  The  latter  neglected  his  trust;  MacGrego- 
rie  fell  a victim  to  the  Leisler  revolution;  a new  Governor  re- 
warded a favorite  by  granting  the  lands  to  Captain  Evans.  It 
may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  MacGregorie  family  continued 
in  occupation  of  Plum  Point,  ultimately  receiving  a patent 
therefor,  until  1727,  when  they  sold  to  Thomas  Ellison. 

The  names  of  the  several  families  composing  MacGregorie’s 
settlement,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  One  MacCollum  settled 
near  him;  William  Sutherland,  the  presumed  ancestor  of  the 
present  Canterbury  family  of  that  name,  was  another;  and  the 
name  of  Daniel  Masking*,  in  addition  to  that  of  Toshuck,  also  ap- 
pears. Toshuck  died  in  1687,  as  appears  from  an  entry  in  the 
Council  Minutes  of  the  Province  under  date  of  December  3d,  of 
that  year,  in  the  following  terms:  “ Daniel  Maskrig,  late  servant 
“to  David  Toshuck,  late  of  the  county  of  Orange,  informing  that 
“ye  said  Toshuck  is  deceased,  and  none  having  power  to  meddle 
“ with  his  estate,  it  is  in  danger  of  being*  embezzled.  Ordered,  that 
“said  Maskrig  do  take  all  ye  Indian  goods  and  all  ye  personal 
“ estate  which  ye  deceased  died  possessed  of,  into  his  custody 
“ and  make  an  inventory  thereof,  and  that  he  dispose  of  ye  Iii- 
“ dian  goods  and  receive  ye  indebtedness  due  by  ye  Indians, 
“ and  render  a true  account  of  what  he  shall  do  in  the  premises 
“herein  to  this  Board  by  ye  1st  of  April  next.”  What  subse- 
quently became  of  Maskrig  or  the  goods,  does  not  appear  from 
the  Minutes  referred  to. 

Toshuck  left  a widow  and  a son,  the  latter  a minor  at  the  time 
of  his  father’s  death.  The  point  at  which  he  established  his 
trading*  post  was  on  the  south-easterly  slope  of  Sloop-hill.  The 
cellar  excavation  of  the  building  can  yet  be  traced.  One  by 
one  the  actors  in  this  pioneer  drama  drop  out  of  the  scene  of  their 
struggles  into  unknown  places  of  sepulture,*  leaving  behind 
them  the  record  of  their  ruin  by  Evans,  and  the  undoubted 
evidence  that  the  present  town  of  Cornwall  was  the  site  of 

* About  two  years  since,  some  laborers  in  grading  the  lawn  to  Mr.  Whiteside’s  cottage, 
removed  a large  tree  and  beneath  its  roots  they  came  upon  a human  skeleton.  The  bones 
evinced  a frame  oi  unusual  size.  The  skull,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Whiteside’s 
residence,  has  strong  indications  of  Caledonian  origin.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
were  not  the  remains  thus  found,  those  of  the  Laird  of  Minivard,  whose  trading-house 
was  not  far  distant  V 
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the  first  European  settlement  in  the  county  of  Orange — a set- 
tlement the  continuity  of  which  was  never  broken. 

The  history  of  Cornwall  from  the  period  we  are  speaking  of 
down  to  that  of  the  Revolution,  is  not  unlike  that  of  other  lo- 
calities in  those  early  days.  From  time  to  time,  patents  for 
tracts  of  land  were  secured,  and  new  settlements  made.  Trees 
were  felled,  and  clearances  made  and  the  plow  started  on  its 
mission  of  industry.  The  numerous  streams  which  had  for  ages 
coursed  our  mountain  slopes  in  profluent  waste,  became  ready 
and  willing  instruments  in  the  cause  of  civilization.  Saw-mills 
and  Grist-mills — the  one  to  prepare  shelter;  the  other,  food  for 
the  settler — were  erected  at  convenient  spots.  They  have  pass- 
ed away  with  those  whom  they  sheltered  and  fed.  The  remains 
of  some  of  these  former  mills  are  occasionally  met  and  but  few 
living  persons  have  any  remembrance  of  their  existence. 
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The  Revolutionary  history  of  Cornwall  is  replete  with  inci- 
dents unsurpassed,  in  point  of  interest,  by  any  that  occurred 
elsewhere  during  the  ever  memorable  struggle  for  National 
Independence.  The  thrilling  adventures  of  spy  and  free-booter, 
of  which  the  mountain  passes  were  the  scene — the  earnest  but 
rude  attempts  to  close  the  river  against  the  passage  of  the 
British  vessels — the  surprise  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery 
and  their  gallant  but  unsuccessful  defence  by  the  militia  of 
Orange  and  Ulster — the  plottings  of  the  traitor  Arnold  with 
their  sequel — the  sad,  but  merited  fate  of  the  accomplished 
Andre — these,  each  and  all,  have  ever  inspired  the  pen  of  the 
romancist,  and  form  a page  in  American  history  over  which  the 
student  loves  to  linger. 

A brief  summary  of  the  war,  and  the  position  of  the  contend- 
ing armies  is  necessary  to  a proper  understanding  of  the  subject. 
A plan  for  the  campaign  of  1777  had  been  suggested  by 
General  Burgoyne  during  a recent  visit  to  England,  and  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  King.  About  the  middle  of  June  of  that 
year  Burgoyne  was  stationed  at  St.  Johns  with  a force  under  his 
command  of  about  eight  thousand  men,  supplied  with  brass 
artillery  and  admirably  appointed  in  every  respect.  The  main 
part  of  this  army  under  Burgoyne  was  to  advance  upon  Ticon- 
deroga,  while  a detachment  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  St.  Leger 
was  to  land  at  Oswego  and  sweep  the  Mohawk  valley  for  pur- 
pose of  ravage  and  plunder,  and  at  the  same  time  to  create  a 
diversion  as  to  the  true  object  of  the  movement.  Having  captur- 
ed Ticonderoga,  Burgoyne  was  to  move  down  Lake  Champlain 
and  so  on  to  Albany  where  the  expedition  under  St.  Leger  was 
to  re-join  him. 

Tlu»  British  forces  in  the  south  at  this  time  were  operating  in 
the  Jerseys,  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Howe.  This 
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wily  commander  had  been  trying-  to  precipitate  a general  action, 
by  various  feints,  but  every  attempt  had  proved  abortive,  owing 
to  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  Washington.  At  the  close  of 
June,  General  Howe  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Amboy,  and 
his  troops  betook  themselves  to  their  vessels  and  transports  in 
the  bay  of  New  York.  Immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
Jerseys,  intelligence  was  brought  to  Washington,  whose  camp 
was  at  Middlebrook,  that  the  whole  Canadian  army,  under 
Burgoyne  had  entered  Lake  Champlain,  and  were  evidently 
bound  upon  some  expedition  to  the  southward. 

The  concurrence  of  the  two  movements  suggested  to  Wash- 
ington’s mind  the  idea  that  the  intention  of  the  enemy  was  a 
simultaneous  advance  by  Burgoyne  in  the  north  and  Howe  from 
the  south,  with  the  view  of  an  ultimate  junction  at  Albany. 
This,  in  fact,  was  the  intention,  and  how  to  circumvent  it, 
instantly  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  American  Commander- 
in-chief.  The  importance  of  retaining  possession  of  the  Cornwall 
Highlands  was  seen  at  a glance.  Even  before  this  time,  during 
the  proceeding  fall,  Washington  had  made  a tour  of  inspection 
through  the  detiles  of  the  Hudson,  in  an  open  boat,  and  appreci- 
ating their  strategic  importance,  had  ordered  fortifications  of 
which  we  will  come  to  speak  hereafter.  In  the  present  emergen- 
cy there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Washington  wrote  at  once  to 
General  George  Clinton,  at  New  Windsor,  to  call  out  the  militia 
of  Orange  and  Ulster,  and  General  Sullivan,  with  a considerable 
force,  was  ordered  to  advance  towards  the  Highlands  as  far  as 
Pompton.  Washington  himself  changed  his  camp  to  Morristown, 
so  as  to  be  ready  either  to  march  to  the  Highlands,  or  fall  back 
upon  his  old  fortifications  at  Middlebrook,  in  case  General  Howe 
should  again  enter  the  Jerseys  to  strike  at  Philadelphia.  Gene- 
rals Parsons  and  Varnum  were  sent  with  a couple  of  brigades 
to  Pcckskill,  and  General  Putnam  was  directed  to  summon  the 
Connecticut  militia.  These  preparations  were  conducted  with 
energy  and  alacrity.  When  we  regard  them  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  we  cannot  avoid  looking  at  Washington  as 
almost  gifted  with  prescience,  the  attribute  of  a higher  power. 
There  is  no  telling  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  a failure 
to  do  the  very  things  that  were  done.  Had  General  Howe  effect- 
ed a junction  with  Burgoyne,  the  war  would  certainly  have  been 
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prolonged — if  not  ended  in  a different  way  from  what  it  was. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1716,  a very  formidable  conspiracy 
had  been  concocted  at  New  York,  on  the  part  of  tory  residents. 
Its  disclosure  gave  rise  to  the  most  serious  alarm.  The  plot 
had  in  view  the  secret  co-operation  of  all  friendly  to  the  British 
cause — a general  uprising  on  a stated  day — the  destruction  of 
the  magazines — the  massacre  of  all  the  commanding  officers,  and 
the  forcible  abduction,  or  even  killing  off,  if  need  be,  of  Wash- 
ington. It  is  needless  for  us  in  this  connection,  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  conspiracy,  or  speak  of  its  participants,  further  than 
to  say  that  the  details  of  the  plot  were'  thoroughly  sifted,  and 
resulted,  on  the  28th  of  June,  in  the  public  execution  of  Thomas 
Hickey,  an  Irishman,  win*  was  attached  to  the  body-guard  of 
Washington,  and  who  was  seriously  implicated  in  the  matter. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  plot  was  not  confined  to  the 
city,  but  had  spread  through  the  country. 

A tory,  by  the  name  of  James  Half,  residing  in  Cornwall, 
appeared  before  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  the  town,*  and 
confessed  that  he  was  one  of  many  in  the  vicinity,  who  had 
resolved  to  go  over  to  the  British  upon  their  arrival  in  the  High- 
lands. He  stated  that  upon  the  landing  of  the  enemy  at 
Yerplanck’s  Point,  the  tories  were  to  rise  en  manse,  and  the  guns 
at  the  different  forts  were  to  be  spiked  by  the  disaffected  of 
their  own  garrisons.  The  Committee  of  Safety  immediately 
forwarded  word  of  the  plot  to  Colonel  James  Clinton,  then  at  Fort 
Constitution,  who  took  active  measures  to  prevent  its  success. 

The  disclosure  of  the  plot  was  peculiarly  annoying  and  alarm- 
ing at  this  juncture,  from  the  fact  that  the  enemy  were  concen- 
trating their  forces  in  the  bay  of  New  York,  preparatory  to  some 
grand  movement,  which  they  confidently  hoped  would  quell  the 
rebellion.  They  had  at  this  time  in  the  bay,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  ships,  men-of-war  and  transports.  Their  object  was  to 
seize  and  retain  possession  of  the  Hudson,  as  a basis  for  military 
operations,  thereby  effecting  a junction  of  their  Northern  and 
Southern  armies,  and  effectually  cutting  off  the  Eastern  from 

* The  town  or  precinct  of  Cornwall  embraced,  at  that  time,  the  present  towns  of  Corn- 
wall, Blooming-Grove,  Monroe,  and  part  of  the  present  county  of  Kockland.  As  being 
more  nearly  the  centre  of  the  precinct,  elections  and  public  meetings  were  held  in  what 
is  now  Blooming-Grove,  at  a small  hamlet  bearing  that  name  which  had  been  planted  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  old  Blooming-Grove  church.  It  was  here  that  the  Committee  of 

Safety,  of  which  Hezekiali  Howell  was  chairman,  held  its  head-quarters. 
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the  Middle  States.  Had  the  plan  succeeded,  the  division  of  the 
patriot  forces  would  have  involved  the  subversion  of  the  rebel- 
lion and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Crown. 

A diversion  in  this  direction  took  place  in  the  early  part  of 
the  ensuing-  spring,  (1777)  as  soon  as  the  river  was  clear  of  ice. 
About  the  20th  of  March,  General  Howe  despatched  a squadron 
of  vessels,  with  live  hundred  men,  under  Col.  Bird,  for  Peekskill. 
The  American  officer  in  command  at  this  point,  was  General 
Heath,  but  he  being  absent  at  the  time,  the  control  devolved 
upon  Brigadier-General  McDougall.  He  had  a force  under  him 
of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Having  been  apprised  of 
the  intended  attack,  McDougall  began  the  removal  of  his  stores 
and  provisions  to  a place  of  safety.  They  were  taken  to  Forts 
Montgomery  and  Constitution.  The  enemy  arrived  in  Peekskill 
bay  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  and  disembarked  their  forces  at 
a small  cove  at  the  southerly  side  of  the  bay,  known  as  Lent’s 
Cove.  They  had  with  them  four  small  held  pieces,  which  were 
landed  and  drawn  over  the  rough  road  by  chosen  sailors.  Their 
march  was  unopposed,  as  Gen.  McDougall  had  determined  upon 
evacuating  his  barracks,  which  he  did,  on  the  enemy’s  approach, 
having  first  committed  them,  along  with  the  principal  store-hou- 
ses, to  the  flames.  He  then  retreated  to  a strong  post  about  two 
miles  distant,  situated  on  the  southerly  side  of  St.  Anthony’s 
Nose.  This  post  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  Highlands,  and 
subsequently  furnished  the  site  for  the  erection  of  Fort  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  the  spot  where  Washington  had  remarked,  a 
handful  of  men  could  resist  an  army,  with  no  other  weapons 
than  the  loose  stones  and  rocks  which  could  be  hurled  upon  the 
assailants.  It  was  in  truth  the  Thermopylae  of  the  Hudson. 
The  position  had  another  advantage  of  no  mean  account.  It 
controlled  the  road  leading  to  Continental  village,  i,i  small  settle- 
ment to  the  north  of  Peekskill,  used  as  a place  of  deposit. 

The  British,  upon  their  arrival  at  Peekskill,  found  not  only 
the  store-houses,  but  the  wharf  in  flames.  From  the  latter  they 
had  expected  to  embark  their  plunder.  Its  destruction  interfer- 
ed materially  with  the  object  of  the  maraud.  Fearing  to  remain 
long  in  a place  which  might  be  made  uncomfortably  warm  by 
means  other  than  the  flames,  the  enemy  re-embarked  the  next 
morning  on  their  ships,  and  raising  anchor  set  sail  for  New  York. 
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They  obtained  nothing  of  value  by  the  expedition,  whilst  they 
lost  thirteen  men  in  a skirmish  with  a detachment  from  Fort 
Constitution  under  Colonel  Marines  Willed. 

The  loss  of  stores  and  provisions  to  the  Americans,  though 
not  considerable,  was  yet  a damaging  it  not  serious  blow,  con- 
sidering the  limited  resources  for  re-supplying  them  ; and  this 
“ unfortunate  affair  at  Peekskill,”  as  it  has  been  called  by  the 
historian,  gave  rise  to  renewed  efforts  for  the  protection  of  the 
Highland  passes  in  which  we  are  interested  and  about  which 
we  arc  coming  to  speak. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1777,  Oeneral  Greene  received  orders 
from  Washington  to  visit  the  Highlands,  and  examine  the  defen- 
ces already  begun,  and  report  their  condition,  as  well  as  any  im- 
provements he  might  see  fit  to  suggest.  He  associated  with  him 
in  this  undertaking  Generals  Knox,  George  Clinton,  MeDougall 
and  Wayne.  These  five  Generals  made  a careful  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, and  submitted  their  report  to  the  Commander-in-chief, 
wherein  they  recommended  the  early  completion  of  the  proposed 
chain  obstruction  from  Fort  Montgomery  to  Anthony’s  Nose. 
They  thought  that  a boom  stretched  across  the  river  at  this 
point,  protected  by  cables  placed  so  as  to  break  the  force  of 
approaching  vessels,  would  effectually  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  enemy.  As  an  additional  protection,  they  suggested  that  a 
couple  of  gun  ships  and  row  galleys  be  stationed  conveniently 
near,  and  proper  batteries  be  erected  on  shore.  The  idea  that 
the  enemy  would  attempt  to  advance  by  land,  was  regarded  as 
puerile,  on  account  of  (as  they  reported),  “the  passes  through 
“the,  Highlands  being  so  exceedingly  difficult.”  The  chain 
obstruction  now  spoken  of,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  one 
subsequently  placed  at  a point  further  up  the  river,  between 
West  Point  and  Fort  Constitution,  or  that  between  Plum  Point 
and  Pallopcl’s  Island.  The  suggestions  of  the  committee  were 
favorably  received,  and  immediate  steps  taken  to  put  them  into 
practical  operation.  The  chain  was  made  from  iron  taken  from 
the  mountains  of  the  present  town  of  Monroe,  but  at  that  time  a 
part  of  Cornwall,  and  having  been  transported  in  sections,  was 
placed  in  position.  The  preparations  were  under  the  personal 
direction  of  General  Putnam,  upon  whom  the  command  of  the 
Hudson  had  recently  devolved.  He  was  ably  assisted  in  his 
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efforts,  by  General  George  Clinton,  who  had  just  been  elected 
under  the  new  Constitution,  the  first  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  who,  therefore,  commanded  the  militia  of  the  State. 

Governor  Clinton  resided  at  New  Windsor.  The  house  in 
which  he  lived  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  an  object  of  reverence 
and  interest  to  the  visitor.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, (the  early  fall  of  ’77,)  the  defences  of  the  Highlands  con- 
sisted of — 1st,  the  chain  obstruction  across  the  river  at  St. 
Anthony’s  Nose,  with  the  boom  and  chevaux-de-frize  ; and  sec- 
ond, the  forts — three  in  number,  and  named  Clinton,  Montgom- 
ery, and  Constitution.  The  action  of  the  tide  had  repeatedly 
broken  the  chain,  but  the  damage  had  been  repaired,  and  it  was 
thought  the  obstruction  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  created.  It  is  difficult  for  us  at  this  day  to  appreciate 
the  confidence  felt  by  our  ancestors  in  the  security  of  a chain 
that  went  to  pieces  with  the  pressure  of  the  water.  If  its 
strength  had  been  tested  by  a British  man-of-war,  under  full 
way,  which  fortunately  it  never  was,  their  confidence  would 
probably  have  received  a severe  shock.  Forts  Clinton  and  Mont- 
gomery were  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  Fort 


Constitution  on  the  east,  to  the  south  of  Bull’s  Hill,  and  nearly 
opposite  West  Point.  Fort  Montgomery  was  first  erected  and 
was  the  largest,  being  capable  of  maintaining  a garrison  of 
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about  seven  hundred.  Fort  Clinton  was  placed  on  ground 
which  commanded  Fort  Montgomery,  and  was  distant  from  it 
a rifle  shot.  It  would  hold  a garrison  of  only  three  hundred 
men.  Between  the  two  forts,  there  was  a deep  ravine,  through 
which  flowed  a small  stream,  known  on  the  ancient  maps  as 
Poplopen’s  creek.  This  stream  was  crossed  by  a rude  bridge. 
The  division  line  between  Orange  and  Rockland  counties,  is 
now  at  this  point,  so  that  the  site  of  Fort  Clinton  is  in  the 
latter,  while  that  of  Fort  Montgomery  is  in  the  former  county. 

At  the  time  of  the  British  attack  upon  these  forts,  Governor 
George  Clinton  was  in  command  of  Fort  Montgomery,  and  his 
brother  James  had  charge  of  Fort  Clinton.  The  full  number  of 
men  under  their  associate  command  did  not  exceed  six  hundred 
and  were  chiefly  raw  militia,  who  had  been  summoned  in  great 
haste  upon  news  of  the  expected  attack.  The  only  officer  of 
any  experience  was  Colonel  Lamb,  who  had  seen  service  in 
Canada,  and  now  had  a company  of  his  artillerists  with  him 
distributed  between  the  two  forts. 

It  had  been  resolved,  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British 
General,  that  the  forts  should  fall  through  strategy.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  4th  of  October,  1117,  lie  dispatched  an  armament 
up  the  river,  which  proceeded  as  far  as  Tarrytown  and  there 
landed  its  forces.  The  object  of  this  movement  was  to  induce 
General  Putnam  to  believe  that  Peekskill  was  the  point  of 
attack  ; and  it  had  the  effect  intended.  General  Putnam  im- 
mediately sent  off  to  the  Highlands  for  reinforcements.  The 
enemy  marched  several  miles  into  the  country,  and  then  turning 
about,  again  sought  the  river,  re-embarked  in  their  vessels  and, 
crossing  the  Tappan  sea  and  Hayerstraw  bay,  proceeded  to 
Yerplanck’s  Point,  about  eight  miles  below  Peekskill,  where  a 
force  of  three  thousand  men  was  landed. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  opened  with  a heavy  fog,  and  under 
its  friendly  cover  Sir  Henry  crossed  the  river  to  Stony  Point, 
with  two  thousnnd  men,  leaving  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to 
keep  up  a threatening  move  on  Peekskill.  The  march  on  the 
forts  was  now  taken  through  the  narrow  and  circuitous  defiles 
that  skirt  the  southerly  side  of  Dunderberg  (Thunder-hill) 
mountain.  These  passes  were  obstructed  with  a shaggy  forest, 
and  numberless  rocks  and  streams,  which  had  caused  the  com- 
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mittee  of  Generals,  before  alluded  to,  to  report  that  they  were 
impassable  to  the  enemy;  but  through  them  and  along  them 
they  now  marched.  A little  beyond  the  junction  of  the  streams 
known  as  Floras’  fall  and  Nappies’  kill,  Sir  Henry  left  a de- 
tachment to  guard  the  pass  and  keep  his  communications  open 
with  the  river.  The  main  body  pushed  on  to  the  west  of  the 
Dunderberg  until  it  arrived  in  a ravine  formed  by  Bear-hill  on 
the  north  and  Dunderberg  on  the  south. 

It  was  now  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  projected 
movement  had  been  executed  with  celerity  and  with  all  the 
secresy  expected.  A halt  was  ordered  and  the  force  divided 
into  two  columns  ; the  right  was  to  attack  Fort  Clinton,  and 
the  left  was  to  push  around  the  westerly  side  of  Bear-hill  and 
come  upon  Fort  Montgomery.  The  attack  was  intended  to  be 
made  upon  both  forts  simultaneously.  In  order  to  do  so,  the 
right  column  rested  until  the  left  had  time  to  make  the  circuit 
to  the  rear  of  Fort  Montgomery.  During  this  time  Governor 
Clinton  was  not  asleep-  He  had  been  forewarned  of  the  sailing 
of  the  enemy’s  fleet  up  the  river,  and  to  procure  information  of 
their  destination,  he  had  that  morning  sent  out  scouts  to  watch 
their  movements.  The  scouts  brought  in  word  of  the  landing 
at  Stony  Point,  and,  justly  apprehensive  that  an  attack  on  the 
forts  under  his  command  was  to  be  made,  he  sent  to  General 
Putnam  for  reinforcements,  called  to  his  aid  the  militia  of  the 
district,  and  prepared  to  make  the  best  defence  in  his  power. 
The  enemy  were  now  within  striking  distance  of  the  forts.  A 
scouting  party  of  thirty  from  Fort  Clinton  had  been  driven  back 
by  their  advance  lines.  It  was  immediately  reinforced  and 
stationed  with  a brass  field-piece  on  an  eminence  on  Bear-hill, 
commanding  the  defile  through  which  the  enemy  must  pass.  It 
occupied  this  position  until  forced  from  it  by  the  fear  of  being 
surrounded  ; the  enemy  having  defiled  to  the  woods  on  both 
sides.  The  field-piece  could  not  be  removed,  owing  to  the  rough 
and  rugged  character  of  the  ground.  It  was  therefore  spiked, 
and  the  party  retreated  to  the  fort,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  a 
twelve-pounder  with  which  Colonel  Lamb  had  occupied  a com- 
manding position. 

To  the  rear  of  Fort  Clinton  was  a pond  called  Lake  Sinsipink. 
The  strip  of  land  between  the  lake;  and  the  river  had  been  forti- 
c 2 
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fied  with  an  abatis,  which  seriously  retarded  the  attack  of  the 
enemy.  However,  by  four  o’clock  the  skirmishers  had  all  been 
driven  into  the  forts.  A momentary  lull  took  place.  It  was 
broken  by  a summons  to  surrender.  Governor  Clinton  had  no 
intention  of  tamely  laying  down  his  arms  and  abandoning  bis 
trust  to  the  enemy.  He  hoped,  with  the  reinforcements  for 
which  lie  had  sent  and  which  he  momentarily  expected,  to  be 
able  to  hold  the  forts.  He  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  his 
messenger  to  General  Putnam  had  turned  traitor,  and  his  call 
for  assistance  had  failed  to  reach  the  ears  for  which  it  was 
intended.  In  an  hour’s  time  a determined  attack  was  made 
upon  both  forts,  and  was  resisted  with  equal  determination. 
The  contest  was  carried  on  hand  to  hand — the  bayonet  being 
the  principal  weapon  of  offence  and  defence.  The  garrison 
fought  with  a vigor  and  resolution  that  has  extorted  from  the 
British  historian  the  remark,  that  “ their  valor  was  exceeded  by 
no  other  instance  during  the  war.”  But  the  odds  were  against 
them,  and,  as  night  closed  in,  the  English  had  control  of  the 
forts  and  were  masters  of  the  river  passage. 

The  taking  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  had  a depress- 
ing effect  upon  the  patriot  army.  Governor  Clinton  in  his 
despatches  to  Head-quarters,  attempted  to  palliate  the  calamity 
by  recalling  the  bold  and  noble  daring  displayed  by  the  garrison 
in  the  defence;  but  the  fact  still  remained  that  the  fortifications 
of  the  Highlands,  which  had  been  deemed  of  paramount  import- 
ance, and  had  constantly  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, were  now  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  no 
obstacle  prevented  the  junction  of  their  forces  for  which  they 
had  been  striving.  It  is  true,  the  victory  had  been  gained — but 
with  a heavy  cost.  Several  of  the  most  promising  of  the  Brit- 
ish officers  had  received  their  death  wounds,  and  many  of  the 
rank  and  file  had  been  sent  along  to  share  their  untimely  fate. 
Embittered  by  their  loss,  the  assailants  showed  no  mercy  or 
quarter  in  the  fury  of  their  attack.  The  garrison  were  obliged 
to  fight  their  way  out  of  the  forts,  for  they  had  resolved  they 
would  never  surrender.  Those  that  escaped  betook  themselves 
to  the  mountains,  and  a few  to  the  river,  where  boats  in  readi- 
ness, conveyed  them  to  Peekskill,  the  Head-quarters  of  General 
Putnam.  It  is  reported  that  Governor  Clinton  reached  the  bank 
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just  as  a boat  was  pushing  off  with  fugitives,  loaded  to  the 
gunwales.  The  boat  was  turned  back  to  receive  the  Governor, 
but  he  declined  entering,  from  fear  the  additional  weight  would 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  whole.  It  was  only  after  pressing 
importunities,  he  was  induced  to  take  passage. 

A list  of  the  men  taken  at  Fort  Montgomery  has  been  pre- 
served, and  it  appears  there  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
that  failed  to  make  their  escape.  In  looking  over  the  names, 
we  find  but  few  familiar  in  the  annals  of  our  present  town. 
They  mostly  belonged  to  the  militia  of  Ulster  and  Orange 
county.  The  latter  embraced  principally  the  two  regiments 
which  had  been  organized  in  Cornwall  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  then  under  the  respective  command  of  Colonel  Zacha- 
riali  Dubois  and  Colonel  Jesse  Woodhull,  but  their  members  are 
now  largely  represented  in  the  records  of  towns  subsequently 
erected  from  the  original  precinct.  The  militia  were  reported 
by  Governor  Clinton  to  have  acted  with  great  spirit.*  They 
lost  heavily  in  the  action.  Indeed  the  entire  district  was  tilled 
with  the  lamentations  of  those  bereaved  of  husbands,  fathers, 
and  sons. 

It  will  be  remembered,  certain  frigates  and  galleys  had  been 
stationed  immediately  above  the  boom  that  was  stretched  across 
the  river  near  the  forts.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  their 
escape,  but  owing  to  the  adverse  winds  that  frequently  prevail 
at  this  point,  it  proved  futile.  To  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  they  were  now  set  on  fire,  and  burned  to 
the  water’s  edge.  Forts  Independence  and  Constitution  were 
also  evacuated.  The  enemy  raised  the  chevaux-de-frize  and 
chain  in  the  river,  and  navigation  was  successfully  opened  to 
their  vessels.  Governor  Clinton  tarried  but  a short  time  at  Peek- 
skill — only  long  enough  to  concert  measures  with  General  Put- 
nam for  the  protection  of  those  living  near  the  Hudson,  who 
would  receive,  as  was  naturally  feared,  the  brunt  of  the  enemy’s 
vengeance,  as  their  vessels  ascended  the  river.  He  then  repair- 
ed to  New  Windsor  and  made  haste  to  re-organize  the  scattered 
militia.  In  this  effort,  he  met  with  but  indifferent  success, 

* The  regiments  engaged  were : Colonel  Dubois’ and  Colonel  Woodhull’s,  from  Corn- 
wall; Colonel  Ellison’s  and  Colonel  McClaughry’s,  from  New  Windsor;  Colonel  Has- 
brouck’s,  from  Newburgh;  three  regiments  from  other  districts,  and  Colonel  Lamb’s 
artillery.  The  regiments  were  by  no  means  full.  The  Cornwall  regiments  were  the  last 
to  leave  the  forts,  and  hence  suffered  the  most  severely  in  killed  and  prisoners. 
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nut  oil  account  of  any  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  defenders 
of  the  forts,  but  because  the  pressing'  duties  at  their  homes 
and  the  threatening  danger  that  surrounded  them,  forbade  any 
prolonged  absence.  “ They  come  in  the  morning  and  return  in 
“ the  evening,”  wrote  the  Governor  to  the  Council  of  Safety. 

About  three  days  after  the  fall  of  the  forts,  two  men,  on  their 
way  from  Fort  Montgomery,  were  arrested,  on  what  is  now  call- 
ed the  West  Point  road,  by  some  of  the  advance  guard  station- 
ed near  Canterbury.  One  of  the  men  evinced  great  agitation, 
and  carrying  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  placed  something  within  it 
which  he  hastily  swallowed.  Among  those  to  whom  the  fact 
was  communicated  was  the  then  village  doctor  who  suggested 
an  effectual  wav  of  solving  the  suspicions  to  which  the  act  of  the 
man  had  given  rise.  An  emetic  was  given  and  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  up  a small  silver  bullet. 

The  man  seized  it  in  haste  and  swallowed  it  again.  He  now 
refused  a second  emetic  until  Governor  Clinton  threatened  to 
hang  him  and  let  the  doctor  carve  it  out  of  his  stomach.  Upon 
being  brought  again  to  light,  it  was  found  to  be  oval  in  form, 
hollow,  and  kept  together  by  a small  screw  in  the  centre.  It 
was  opened,  and  contained,  on  thin  paper,  the  following  note 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  General  Burgoyne:  “Nousy  voici 
“ (here  we  are)  and  nothing  between  us  and  Gates.  I sincerely 
‘‘hope  this  little  success  of  ours  will  facilitate  your  operations.” 
The  man  was  immediately  tried- by  a court-martial  hastily  con- 
vened, convicted  as  a spy,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung. 

The  enemy’s  vessels  were  now  in  motion,  and  Governor  Clin- 
ton, with  his  recruits  marched  forward,  intending  to  protect 
Kingston  (then  called  Esopus)  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the 
State  Legislature.  The  delays  with  which  he  met  caused  him 
to  be  too  late.  The  British  arrived  about  two  hours  before  him, 
and  having  landed  and  dispersed  a small  body  of  militia  that 
had  collected  to  oppose  them,  set  fire  to  the  village  in  different 
parts,  and  then  re-embarked  on  their  vessels.  When  Governor 
Clinton  came  in  sight  of  the  burning  village,  he  ordered  the  spy 
who  had  been  brought  along,  to  be  hanged  at  once,  and  he  was 
accordingly  hung  upon  an  apple  tree  which  stood  near  by. 

Well  nigh  a century  has  passed  since  the  capture  of  the 
Highland  forts.  They  fell  beneath  the  strategy  and  superior 
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prowess  of  the  foe.  No  stain  attached  to  their  gallant  defend- 
ers. The  judgment  of  to-day  confirms  the  statement  of  General 
Clinton  in  his  despatches  at  the  time,  that  “he  had  done  the 
“ most  in  his  power  to  save  them.” 

Shortly  after  their  reduction,  the  attention  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief  was  again  directed  to  an  eligible  site  for  guarding  the 
river  and  obstructing  the  navigation  to  the  enemy’s  vessels. 
General  Putnam  was  selected  to  determine  the  spot.  He  chose 
the  present  site  of  West  Point,  and  the  necessary  fortifications 
were  begun  in  1778  and  completed  during  the  following  year. 
They  consisted  of  batteries  and  forts  on  the  several  eminences 
commanding  the  river.  The  principal  ones  were  Fort  Clinton, 
whose  remains  are  yet  to  be  seen  to  the  cast  of  the  present 
parade  ground,  and  Fort  Putnam  on  Mount  Independence.  The 
ruins  of  the  latter  are  in  full  view  from  the  river,  and  always 
attract  the  attention  of  the  traveler.  Fort  Constitution  was 
erected  on  the  island  which  now  bears  its  name,  opposite  the 
Point.  As  an  additional  protection,  the  river  was  crossed  with  a 
heavy  Chain,  the  description  of  which  we  copy  from  Judge 
Monell:  * “ About  the  first  of  May,  1778,  it  was  carried  over,  firm- 
“ ly  fastened  by  staples  to  logs  sixteen  feet  in  length,  pointed  at 
“the  ends  and  placed  at  a short  distance  from  each  other.  The 
“links  were  made  at  the  Sterling  Iron-works,  and  taken  to  the 

forge,  at  New  Wind- 
sor, of  Captain  Machin, 
and  there  joined  to- 
gether and  floated  down 
to  West  Point.  A por- 
tion of  the  chain  is  pre- 
served at  West  Point.  The  boom  was  made  of  logs,  fifteen 
“ feet  in  length,  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  rounded  at  the  ends 
“ and  clasped  in  the  centre  in  the  form  of  an  octagon.  The 
“ logs  were  connected 
“ by  a heavy  band  of 
“ iron  around  each  end, 

“to  which  was  united 
“ two  links  of  chain, 

“ each  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  made  of  two-inch  bar- 

* “Washington’s  Head-quarters,  Newburgh,”  etc. 
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“ iron.  It  extended  across  the  river  in  front  of  the  chain 
“to  receive  the  first  shock  of  an  approaching  vessel.  Two 
“ of  the  logs,  with  their  chains  and  bands,  were  drawn  up  from 
“the  river,  by  Bishop’s  derrick,  in  1855,  and  are  now  among 
“the  relics  at  Head-quarters  (Newburgh),  where  they  have 
“ served  to  illustrate  the  precise  character  of  the  obstructions 
“ and  their  great  strength.” 

The  fortifications  thus  erected  never  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  enemy.  The  narrow  and  providential  escape  they  made 
from  doing  so,  through  the  treason  of  Arnold,  is  familiar  to  all. 
The  story  of  the  traitor  is  an  old  one.  It  has  been  told  time 
and  again;  but  such  a halo  of  romance  surrounds  it,  that  the 
interest  of  the  American  people  in  it  remains,  to  this  day,  undi- 
minished. It  were  vain  in  us  to  attempt  its  relation,  in  the  face 
of  the  graphic  and  comprehensive  narrative  of  Irving  in  his 
“Life  of  Washington.”  The  salient  points  in  the  unfortunate 
episode  are  engrafted  on  the  memory  of  every  school-boy,  and 
the  effacing  hand  of  time  fails  to  erase  them.  The  Robinson 
House,  which  was  occupied  by  Arnold  as  his  head-quarters  after 
he  had  secured  control  of  the  post  at  West  Point,  and  in  which 
his  treasonable  correspondence  was  carried  on,  stood  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  to  what  was,  until  re- 
cently, called  Buttermilk  Falls.  It  was  the  country  seat  of 
Colonel  Beverly  Robinson,  a noted  royalist,  who,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the 
city.  The  property  had  been  confiscated  and  its  reclamation 
was  the  pretext  under  which  Arnold  was  enabled  to  deceive 
Washington  and  open  intercourse  with  the  enemy.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  house  was  in  one  of  the  most  lonely  recesses  of  the 
Highlands.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  surrounded  by  a 
dense  forest,  at  some  little  height  above  the  river.  It  was  here 
that  Arnold’s  treason  was  initiated,  and  here  that  it  culminated. 
The  traitor  sat  at  the  breakfast-table  with  Lafayette  and  Gene- 
ral Knox  when  a horseman  appeared  at  the  door.  Arnold 
excused  himself  for  a moment.  The  messenger  brought  news 
of  the  capture  of  Andre,  and  the  finding  of  treasonable  papers 
on  his  person.  Not  a moment  was  to  be  lost!  In  the  words 
of  the  historian:  The  mine  had  exploded  under  Arnold’s  feet; 
yet  in  this  awful  moment  he  gave  an  evidence  of  that  quick- 
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ness  of  mind  which  had  won  laurels  for  him  when  in  the  path 
of  duty.  Controlling  the  dismay  that  must  have  smitten  him 
to  the  heart,  he  beckoned  Mrs.  Arnold  from  the  table,  signifying 
a wish  to  speak  with  her  in  private.  When  alone  with  her  in 
her  room  up  stairs,  he  announced  in  hurried  words  that  he  was 
a ruined  man,  and  must  instantly  fly  for  his  life  ! Overcome 
by  the  shock,  she  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  Without  pausing 
to  aid  her,  he  hurried  down  stairs,  sent  the  messenger  to  her 
assistance,  probably  to  keep  him  from  an  interview  with  the 
other  officers,  returned  to  tin;  break  fast-room  and  informed  his 
guests  that  lie  must  hasten  to  West  Point  to  prepare  for  the 
reception  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  and,  mounting  the  horse 
of  the  messenger,  which  stood  saddled  at  the  door,  galloped 
down,  by  what  is  still  called  Arnold’s  Path,  to  the  landing  place, 
where  his  six-oared  barge  was  moored.  Throwing  himself  into 
it,  he  ordered  his  men  to  pull  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  then  made  down  with  all  speed  for  Teller’s  (now  Croton) 
Point,  where  he  took  refuge  on  the  British  sloop-of-war,  the 
Vulture. 

Washington,  who  had  turned  aside  to  inspect  the  redoubts  to 
which  wo  have  already  referred,  now  made  his  appearance. 
The  absence  of  Arnold  from  the  table,  was  explained  by  an 
aid-de-camp.  The  repast  over,  the  officers  proceeded  to  West 
Point,  where  .Washington  was  much  surprised  to  hear  that 
Arnold  had  not  been  seen  or  heard  from  for  two  days.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  Robinson  House  in  the  evening,  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  his  treason  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had 
opened  the  letter  covering  the  papers  taken  on  Andre. 

The  next  day,  the  26th  of  September,  the  unfortunate  Andre 
was  brought  under  escort  to  the  Robinson  House.  Washington, 
declining  to  see  him,  ordered  that  he  be  taken  across  the  river 
to  West  Point.  On  the  28th,  for  additional  safety,  he  was  sent 
to  the  camp  of  General  Greene  at  Tappau.  Here  he  was,  on 
the  30th,  tried  before  a court  of  officers,  and  convicted  on  his 
own  admissions.  The  sentence  was  executed  on  the  2d  of  Oc- 
tober at  a point  about  live  miles  from  the  river,  on  a slight 
eminence,  in  a held  subsequently  owned  by  Mr.  Demarest,  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  of  Tappan.  He  was  buried  where  he  suf- 
fered. Forty-one  years  afterwards  (1821),  his  remains  were 
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exlmmed,  at  the  instance  of  the  British  government,  and  carried 
to  England,  where  they  now  repose,  beneath  the  sixth  window 
in  the  south  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey.  On  the  pedestal  to 
the  sarcophagus  is  inscribed:  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major 
“Andre,  who,  raised  by  his  merit,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  to 
“the  rank  of  Adjutant-General  of  the  British  forces  in  America, 
“ and  employed  in  an  important  but  hazardous  enterprise,  fell  a 
“ sacrifice  to  his  zeal  for  his  King  and  country,  on  the  second  of 
“October,  1780,  aged  twenty-nine,  universally  beloved  and 
“esteemed  by  the  army  in  which  he  served  and  lamented  even 
“ by  his  foes.  His  generous  sovereign,  King  George  III,  has 
“ caused  this  monument  to  be  erected.” 

— Many  matters  connected  with  the  Revolutionary  history  of 
Cornwall,  will  be  mentioned,  incidentally,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  pages,  whilst  speaking  of  other  topics. 
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The  present  town  of  Cornwall  is  but  a fractional  part  of  the 
ancient  town  of  the  same  name.  An  act  of  the  Colonial  As- 
sembly, in  1764,  divided  the  old  town  of  Goshen  into  two  pre- 
cincts, one  of  which  under  the  name  of  Cornwall  comprised  the 
whole  of  the  present  towns  of  Cornwall,  Highlands,  Blooming- 
Grove,  and  Monroe,  and  parts  of  Chester  and  Hamptonburgh. 
It  contained  an  area  of  about  128,000  acres,  or  200  square  miles. 
Orange  county  at  this  time  included  the  present  county  of  Rock- 
land, but  on  the  north  extended  only  as  far  as  Murderer’s  creek, 
where  it  met  the  Ulster  line.  In  1797,  Rockland  was  detached 
and  five  towns  in  Ulster,  (New  Windsor,  Newburgh,  Wallkill, 
Montgomery  and  Deerpark)  annexed,  whereby  Orange  county 
became  of  its  present  dimensions. 

Under  the  “ Act  for  dividing  the  Counties  of  this  State  into 
towns,”  passed  March  7,  1778,  the  old  precinct  of  Cornwall 
was  erected  into  a town  by  the  name  of  New  Cornwall.  The 
prefix  of  “new”  seems  to  have  met  with  small  favor,  for  nine 
years  afterward,  it  was  provided,  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1797, 
that  “The  Town  of  New  Cornwall  shall  hereafter  be  called, 
known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cornwall,  any  law, 
usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.”  There  is  on 
file,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a map  of  Cornwall, 
which  purports  to  have  been  made  by  Seth  Marvin.  The  date  of 
filing  is  not  given.  It  must  have  been  about  the  time  of  the 
last  mentioned  act,  as  the  boundaries  correspond  with  the  then 
existing  ones.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ulster  county,  on 
the  south  by  Haverstraw  and  Hempstead,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  towns  of  Warwick  and  Goshen. 

The  first  disintegration  occurred  in  the  year  preceeding  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  By  act  of  March  23,  1799,  Blooming- 
Grove  and  Chesecocks  (named  after  an  early  patent)  were 
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taken  from  Cornwall  and  erected  into  separate  towns.  The 
name  of  Chesecocks  was  changed,  in  1801,  to  Southfield,  and 
yet  again,  in  1808,  to  Monroe,  in  honor  of  James  Monroe,  who 
afterwards  became  President  of  the  United  States.  The  loss  of 
so  much  territory  still  left  a town  of  considerable  proportions.  It 
embraced  an  area  of  twenty-five  thousand  acres,  extending  from 
Murderer's  creek  on  the  north  to  Poplopen’s  kill,  on  the  south. 
This  included  the  whole  of  the  historical  region  of  West  Point 
and  Port  Montgomery.  It  was  divided  physically  by  a lofty, 
rugged,  almost  impassable  mountain.  This  mountain,  or  rather 
series  of  mountains,  is  a link  in  the  Taconic  chain  which  traver- 
ses the  easterly  side  of  the  river  until  broken  through  by  the 
Hudson,  when  it  shoots  to  the  south-west,  passing  through  New 
Jersey  and  terminating  in  Pennsylvania.  At  the  point  where  the 
river  divides  it,  the  peak  on  the  east  bank  is  known  as  Break- 
neck, and  that  on  the  west  as  Storm-king.  Storm-king  rises 
abruptly  from  the  water’s  edge  and  ascends  to  a height  of  over 
fourteen  hundred  feet  above  tide-water.  Out  of  its  westerly  side 
springs  a succession  of  peaks  of  nearly  equal  height,  which  bi- 
sected the  town  its  full  width,  from  the  Hudson’s  waters  to  the 
Monroe  line.  At  either  side  of  this  dividing  mountain  were  to 
be  found  thrifty  settlements,  with  an  outstanding  population 
more  or  less  numerous.  The  mountain  was  a practical  barrier 
to  all  intercourse  between  the  two  sections.  It  is  true,  there 
was  communication  by  means  of  a road  which  ante-dated  the 
Revolution;  but  the  circuitousness  of  the  route,  the  rigidity  of 
the  grade,  the  narrowness  and  ill-condition  of  the  road,  rendered 
its  use  only  embraced  as  matter  of  necessity.  The  character  of 
the  mountain  range  is  such  that  a more  direct  and  easy  road 
was  impossible  unless  built  at  an  outlay,  the  bare  mention  of 
which  excluded  its  consideration. 

For  many  years,  the  evils  resulting  from  so  unnatural  an 
alliance  were  acquiesced  in.  The  people  of  this  cis-montane 
district  were  loth  to  part  with  the  heritage  of  revolutionary 
incident  which  surrounded  West  Point,  whilst  the  trans-moiitane 
residents  opposed  division  from  fear  of  losing  an  important 
element  of  their  strength.  The  inconveniences,  however,  in- 
creased with  the  increasing  population.  In  1865,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  which  created  two  election  districts. 
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Before  this,  the  place  of  holding  the  annual  town  meeting  was 
alternated  between  Highland  Falls  and  Canterbury  It  was 
usual  to  charter  a boat  for  the  conveyance  of  voters  from  one 
section  to  the  other,  the  land  communication  being,  as  before 
hinted,  entirely  inadequate.  From  time  to  time  the  question  of 
dividing  the  town  was  agitated,  and  during  the  fall  of  the  year 
last  past,  it  resulted  in  an  application  to  the  county  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  the  purpose.  A resolution  was  passed,  without 
dissenting  voice,  granting  the  petition.  All  that  part  of  the 
town  to  the  south  of  a “line  drawn  from  Sherwood's  rock,  on 
“ Hudson's  river,  running  thence  westerly  to  a house  now  or 
“recently  occupied  by  William  Lancaster;  thence  in  a direct 
“ line  to  the  house  of  William  Chattield;  thence  to  the  house  of 
“John  Odell;  thence  to  the  highest  peak  of  Mount  Rascal  to 
“the  line  of  the  town  of  Monroe,"  was  erected  into  a town  by 
the  name  of  “The  Town  of  Highlands.”  All  to  the  north  of 
this  line  was  erected  as  “ The  Town  of  Cornwall."  Sherwood's 
rock,  alluded  to  in  the  description,  is  the  precipitous  bluff  at  the 
base  of  Cro'-nest,  and  so  called  from  the  fact  that  a man  of  that 
name  lost  his  life,  a number  of  years  since,  by  falling  from  that 
rock. 

From  the  intersection  with  the  Monroe  line,  our  town  line 
then  runs  in  a north-A^est  direction,  along  the  lands  of  W.  II. 
Smith  (late  Robert  H.  Berdell),  until  it  strikes  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  town  of  Blooming-Grove;  thence  almost  due  north, 
along  Major  Sherman's  farm  and  through  the  village  of  Salis- 
bury, until  it  reaches  the  New  Windsor  line  on  the  lands  of 
Isaac  Denniston.  It  then  takes  an  easterly  direction  and  con- 
tinues straight  on  to  the  river,  passing  a little  south  of  the 
former  Vail's  Gate  station,  on  the  Newburgh  Branch;  through 
Woodward’s  and  (late)  Judge  George’s  lands,  and  coming  out 
at  Sloop-hill,  just  far  enough  to  the  south  to  leave  the  portly 
proprietor  of  the  “ Half-way  House"  in  the  town  of  New  Wind- 
sor. From  Sloop-hill  the  line  follows  the  river  up  to  Sherwood’s 
rock,  the  point  from  which  we  started.  It  will  be  seen,  by  ref- 
erence to  the  map,  that  the  area  included  by  the  line  we  have 
traced  is  quite  large.  It  embraces  probably  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand square  acres. 

Throughout  this  area  are  scattered  a number  of  hamlets  of 
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which  brief  mention  may  be  made.  In  the  extreme  north-west 
corner  is  the  village  of 

SALISBURY, 

part  of  it  lying  in  Cornwall  and  part  in  the  town  of  Blooming- 
Grove.  Salisbury  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Otter-kill  or 
Moodna,  as  the  stream  has  been  indiscriminately  called.  The 
growth  of  the  place  is  due  to  the  valuable  water-power  which 
has  here  been  economized.  The  large  and  fine  Paper-mill  at 
this  point  is  the  one  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Seaverns,  who  was 
murdered  by  Buffum,  at  Newburgh,  not  long  since.  To  the  east 
of  Salisbury  is 

BETHLEHEM, 

so  called  from  the  church  of  that  name  which  was  first  erected 
in  1730,  and  of  which  particular  account  will  be  given  here- 
after. During  the  Revolution,  the  American  troops  lay  encamp- 
ed for  some  time  near  the  church.  To  the  south-east  of  Bethle- 
hem, but  reached  by  an  indirect  road,  we  come  upon 

MOUNTAIN-VII.LE, 

formerly  called  Ketchum-town.  The  settlement,  since  the 
erection  of  a depot  on  the  Short-cut  for  its  accommodation, 
has  made  vast  promises  of  development.  It  is  prettily  located, 
with  a sweep  of  both  the  Ramapo  and  Moodna  valleys,  and  by 
reason  of  its  contiguity  to  the  Cornwall  Mineral  Spring,  is 
destined  to  occupy  a prominent  position  in  the  group  of  villages 
which  will  sooner  or  later  dot  our  plains.  The  cottage  on  the 
knoll,  to  be  seen  from  the  cars,  and  but  a minute’s  walk  from 
the  depot,  is  the  residence  of  ex-Supervisor  John  On*.  The 
building  to  the  east  of  the  track  is  the  Flour-mill  of  Mr.  Price, 
formerly  owned  by  Mr.  On*.  Mountain-ville,  since  the  building 
of  the  Short-cut,  has  received  a very  liberal  share  of  the  pat- 
ronage bestowed  by  city  visitors.  To  those  who  prefer  an 
inland  view  of  dale  and  hill,  and  desire  to  live  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  river  and  yet  within  easy  access  to  it,  this  place 
offers  superior  inducements. 

HIGHLAND-VILLE 

is  the  next  settlement  of  any  consequence  in  this  part  of  Corn- 
wall. VVe  now  take  the  turnpike  and  travel  eastward,  or  rather 
north-eastward.  The  road  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  cot- 
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tages  of  our  sturdy  farmers,  but  we  meet  with  no  settlement 
until  we  reach 

CANTERBURY, 

which  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  as  it  is  the  oldest  settle- 
ment in  the  town.  It  is  called  after  a place  of  the  same  name 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  Engdand.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
a mountain  stream  which,  finding  its  source  in  the  hills  beyond, 
empties  in  the  Hudson  through  the  glen  at  Idle-wild,  from  which 
it  takes  the  name  of  Idle-wild  brook.  Formerly  the  water- 
power furnished  by  this  brook  was  utilized  by  no  less  than  five 
different  mills  ; but  of  late  years,  from  some  reason  or  other, 
probably  the  denudation  of  forest  growth,  it  has  become  quite 
unreliable.  The  brick  factory,  now  occupied  by  James  Winne 
as  a carpentry  and  joinery  shop,  was  formerly  used  as  a tan- 
nery. John  Cromwell  conducted  the  business  for  a number  of 
years  with  considerable  success,  until  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing bark  caused  its  abandonment.  The  mill  beside  the  Willow 
avenue  bridge,  was  run  by  J.  II.  & W.  Atkinson  as  a yarn  and 
woolen-mill.  The  earliest  settlement  in  this  section  was  not 
where  the  present  village  of  Canterbury  stands.  The  first 
settlers  located  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  to 
the  south.  One  of  the  earliest  houses  of  which  we  have  heard 
mention  is  that  of  Patrick  Sutherland,  which  stood  on  the  late 
farm  of  Justus  Sackett.  It  was  built  of  stone.  No  trace  of  it 
remains.  We  have  met  but  one  living  resident  who  remembers 
its  existence.  A stone,  with  the  initials  P.  S.  & W.  S.  and  date 
1741,  cut  in  rude  figures,  which  came  from  this  house,  can  now 
be  seen  in  the  fence  in  front  of  Mrs  Coneklin’s  residence  on 
Clinton  street.  The  date  on  the  stone  probably  indicates  the 
time  when  the  house  was  built. 

Canterbury  is  a neat  and  thriving  village.  It  contains  four 
meat  markets,  two  boot  and  shoe  stores,  two  tinsmiths  and 
plumbers,  four  first  class  country  stores,  a baker,  two  black- 
smith shops,  two  carriage  factories,  a tailor  shop,  a barber,  a 
milliner,  several  cream  saloons,'  a druggist,  &c.  In  fact  the 
varied  wants  of  not  only  the  permanent  residents,  but  the  tran- 
sient visitor,  can  be  supplied  here,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
There  is  also  a village  inn,  which,  under  the  management  of 
Mrs.  Moore,  has  acquired  an  extended  and  well  deserved  repu- 
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tation.  There  are  five  churches  in  Canterbury,  of  which  par- 
ticular mention  will  be  made  hereafter.  The  Cornwall  post- 
office  is  located  at  Canterbury,  and  at  present  is  kept  by  Mr.  A. 
M.  Hollett.  At  the  northern  entrance  to  the.  village,  on  the 
west  of  the  road,  is  seen  a number  of  tasty  cottages  which, 
under  the  name  of  Artizan’s  Row,  give  a good  idea  of  the 
thrift  of  our  Cornwall  mechanics. 

After  leaving  Canterbury,  in  following  the  road  to  the  river, 
about  mid-way  between  Willis-ville  and  Canterbury,  we  come 
across  a cluster  of  houses,  forming  the  place  known  as 

GARNER-VIU.E. 

It  takes  its  name  from  that  of  a colored  man,  recently  deceased, 
who  owned  several  acres  of  ground,  bordering  the  road  at  this 
point.  The  houses  are  of  a simple  and  plain  character,  owned 
and  occupied  in  main  by  mechanics  and  laborers.  A short  dis- 
tance further  and  we  arrive  at 

WILLIS-VILLE, 

formerly  known  as  the  Corners  from  the  fact  that  a quadrwium 
is  here  formed  by  the  convergence  of  four  roads.  The  present 
name  is  given  it,  in  honor  of  the  poet  Willis,  whose  home  at 
Idle-wild  was  in  close  propinquity.  The  rapidity  with  which 
this  part  of  Cornwall  has  grown,  can  not  be  equalled  probably 
by  any  other  town  in  the  State.  A decade  ago,  there  were  but 
a few  scattering  houses.  Now  it  is  thickly  settled  and  land 
sold  by  the  foot.  The  prominent  buildings  at  this  point  will  be 
noticed  in  the  proper  place.  Distant  from  Willis-ville  some- 
thing less  than  a mile  is 

river-side. 

In  early  times  it  was  called  the  Hollow,  and  then  the  Land- 
ing. A recent  suggestion  that  these  names  should  stand  aside 
for  the  more  euphonious  one  of  River-side,  meets  our  approval, 
and  as  such  we  will  continue  to  call  it.  Formerly,  when  all  the 
products  of  the  interior  sought  tide-water  at  this  point,  a dri- 
ving business  was  done  here.  The  building  of  the  Erie  road 
and  Branches,  and  a home  market  by  reason  of  increased  popu- 
lation, have  diverted  or  arrested  this  traffic.  The  only  impor- 
tance River-side  now  enjoys,  is  the  position  it  occupies  as  gate- 
way to  our  town  for  those  who  approach  us  by  water.  The  ex- 
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pansion  of  the  settlement  is  forbid  by  natural  laws,  with  which 
most  of  our  readers  are  conversant. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  Canterbury  we  take  the  road  for  New- 
burgh, and  a few  minutes  drive  brings  us  to  a collection  of 
houses  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  road  in  the  hollow.  This  is 
known  as 

ROE-VILLE,  1818109 

called  after  our  townsman,  Mr.  James  G.  Roe,  whose  Glen- 
ridge  House  stands  immediately  to  the  west.  The  inhabitants 
are  principally  laborers,  and  the  cottages,  the  result  of  their 
labor  and  frugal  habits.  Of  late  years,  a tendency  to  draw  this 
settlement  up  on  higher  ground  and  in  towards  Willow  avenue, 
has  been  encouraged  by  Mr.  Henry  Hunter,  who  has  opened  a 
connecting  road  and  placed  his  lands  in  the  market  in  plots  to 
suit  purchasers.  To  the  south-west  of  Roe-ville,  but  reached 
by  the  Montana  Drive,  is  a small  hamlet, 

MONTANA, 

which  owes  its  existence  to  the  mills  of  that  name  at  this  point. 
It  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  homes  of  the  mill  operatives. 

’ — We  have  now  briefly  reviewed  all  the  settlements  in  Corn- 
wall, so  that  the  reader  may  have  a general  idea  of  their  situa- 
tion. There  is  no  question  more  generally  asked  than  the  one: 
“ Where  is  Cornwall  ?”  There  seems  to  be  an  ill-defined  idea 
of  the  locality,  not  only  among  strangers,  but  among  those  who 
have  been  born  and  brought  up  near  us.  The  general  impres- 
sion seems  to  be  that  some  particular  hamlet,  settlement  or 
village  is  entitled  to  the  name,  whereas  in  fact  Cornwall  is  the 
name  of  the  whole  town,  embracing  all  the.  settlements  we  have 
named,  and  is  a generic  term  with  no  exclusive  right  of  pro- 
prietorship on  the  part  of  any  specific  section.  A descriptive 
division  has  of  late  been  attracting  favor,  whereby  that  portion 
occupying  the  broad  table-land  facing  the  river  is  designated 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson;  the  mountain  slopes,  Cornwall  Heights 
and  the  interior  part,  Cornwall. 
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No  other  town  in  our  state  possesses  a more  peculiar  and  re- 
markable chorography  than  Cornwall.  Hugged  mountains,  fer- 
tile plains,  inviting  slopes,  immense  chasms,  picturesque  lakes, 
beautiful  water-falls,  silvery  streams,  with  the  noble  Hudson 
laving*  her  feet,  she  possesses  a diversity  of  land  and  water- 
scape unparalleled  by  that  of  any  other  town  we  know  of. 

Of  all  the  remarkable  topographical  features  of  our  town, 
that  which  we  may  call 

THE  CORNWALL  BASIN, 

is  the  most  striking.  To  gain  a complete  idea  of  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  this  basin,  the  observer  must  take  an  elevated 
site,  of  which  there  are  plenty  along  our  mountain  slopes,  and 
look  down  as  from  a baloon  upon  the  map  spread  out  before  him. 
The  eye  first  grasps  the  bold  and  salient  features  of  the  view. 
The  rim  of  the  basin,  struck  in  distinct  outline  against  the  sky, 
by  the  Schunemunk,  Shawangunk,  Dutchess  and  Cornwall  moun- 
tains, is  first  noted.  Descending  on  all  sides  from  the  ridge 
formed  by  these  mountain  peaks,  stretch  the  land-slopes,  like 
the  seats  in  some  vast  amphitheatre.  As  the  vision  narrows, 
the  New  Windsor  and  Newburgh  plains  recede  from  view,  and 
the  eye  rests  upon  a somewhat  circumscribed  arena,  which  lies 
almost  at  our  feet.  This  is  the  Cornwall  basin.  It  is  the  result 
of  one  of  those  early  upheavals  of  nature  which  date  back  be- 
yond the  history  of  man.  As  we  look  upon  it,  we  realize  but 
faintly  the  power  of  that  force  within  the  earth  which,  when 
convulsed  tossed  up  the  mountains  and  framed  the  valleys.  In 
the  great  tumult  that  ensued,  as  the  mountains  were  raised,  the 
waters  settled  in  the  valleys  and  remained  there  until  their 
gradual  subsidence  into  rivers.  Cornwall,  New  Windsor  and 
Newburgh  were  at  one  time  no  doubt,  a huge  lake,  and  con- 
tinued so  until  drained  by  the  action  of  the  elements  in  divor- 
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cing  Storm-king*  from  Break-nock.  Before  this  interesting*  event, 
the  waters  evidently  had  outlet  through  the  Schunemunk  valley, 
and  thence  through  the  Ramapo  to  the  Jersey  flats.  This  suppo- 
sition receives  strong  confirmation  from  the  character  of  our 
Cornwall  basin,  which  runs  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  is 
traversed  by  two  considerable  ridges  of  land  of  uniform  shape, 
and  lying  in  a precisely  similar  direction  to  that  of  the  basin. 

These  ridges  are  almost  parallel,  and  were  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water  in  forcing  its  passage  southward.  The  more 
northerly  one,  known  as  the  Townsend  Ridge,  begins  at  the 
Friends’  Meeting  House  on  the  depot  road,  and  continues  on  to 
the  Townsend-hill.  Its  summit  is  occupied  by  the  residences 
of  Mr.  Raymond,  Miss  Hedges  and  Mrs.  II.  Townsend.  The 
southerly  ridge,  called  Cromwell  Ridge,  commences  in  II.  F. 
Chadeay ne’s  orchard,  on  the  turnpike,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
and  emerges  in  a ravine  near  Nicholas  Chatfield  Jr.’s  house. 
The  land  forming  this  ridge  is  owned  by  Mr.  Chadeayne,  the 
Titus  estate,  Mrs.  Cromwell,  N.  Chatfield,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Townsend 
and  Miss  Hedges.  Rising  by  easy  grade  to  a considerable 
height  above  the  intervening  valleys,  with  a sufficient  breadth 
of  surface  and  a commanding  view  of  our  river  and  mountain 
scenery,  these  ridges  arc  unexceptionably  situated  for  building- 
sites.  We  hope  to  see  them  some  day  in  the  early  future  cover- 
ed with  beautiful  villas. 

Between  these  two  ridges,  skirting  the  depot  road  to  the  south, 
lies  a deep  glen,  whilst  the  valleys  on  the  north  and  south  are 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  growth  of  Corn- 
wall. The  valley  to  the  south,  or  more  strictly,  south-east  of 
Cromwell  Ridge,  is  somewhat  circumscribed  in  extent,  but  its 
limited  area  is  amply  compensated  by  the  remarkable  beauty  of 
the  surroundings.  Its  shape  is  triangular  and  its  sides  formed 
on  the  south  by  the  Cornwall  mountains,  on  the  east  by  that  ele- 
vated tract  of  land  known  as  Highland  Park,  and  on  the  north 
by  Cromwell  Ridge.  The  land  slopes  gently  from  the  hill  sides 
to  the  centre,  through  which  runs  a small  stream — a tiny  rivulet 
at  times — at  others  a swollen  torrent  of  water.  This  stream  is 
fed  by  the  springs  of  the  adjacent  Highlands,  and  running  in 
an  easterly  direction,  forms  the  pond  to  the  north  of  the  Corn- 
wall track,  from  which  it  empties  into  Idle-wild  brook  by  the 
c 3 
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old  stone  house  on  the  West  Point  road.  An  outlet  to  the  val- 
ley on  the  east  is  formed  by  the  defile  between  Highland  Park 
and  the  mountains,  known  as  the  Deer-hill  ravine.  The  outlet 
on  the  west  is  through  a gorge  which  connects  the  valley  in 
question  with  the  Schunemunk  valley.  A survey  before  us 
shows  the  grades  from  the  Short-cut,  at  a point  near  Mountain- 
villo,  to  the  Hudson.  It  appears  that  a railroad  can  be  built 
over  the  route,  at  a comparatively  trilling  expense  and  with  a 
remarkably  easy  grade.  The  distance  is  only  four  miles  and  a 
half,  about  the  same  as.it  is  between  the  Landing  and  the  Corn- 
wall depot. 

The  importance  of  the  valley  under  consideration  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  forms  the  link  in  that  mighty  chain  of  unbroken 
trans-IIudson  railway  which  some  day  in  the  early  or  late  future, 
is  destined  to  unite  the  producers  of  the  west  with  the  consum- 
ers of  the  east.  We  say  the  link,  because  at  no  other  point  on 
the  Hudson  can  a similar  link  be  found.  They  may  talk  and 
write  of  a bridge  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  of  one  at  Fort  Montgom- 
ery, but  no  practical  railroad  man  would  ever  give  the  idea  a 
second  thought.  The  cost  of  providing  tin'  approaches  at  either 
of  the  points  named,  and  of  overcoming  the  grades,  would 
double  that  of  the  bridge  itself.  The  only  spot  where  the 
Hudson  can  be  economically  and  successfully  spanned  is  between 
Storm-king  and  Break-neck.  Nature  has  fixed  the  channels  ot 
commerce,  and  though  man  sometimes  circumvents  or  diverts 
them,  lie  finds  in  the  end  that  he  does  so  at  his  cost. 

We  have  before  hinted  at,  and  need  not  now  dwell  on  the  effect 
a suspension  bridge  at  Storm-king  will  have  on  the  future  inter- 
ests of  Cornwall.  The  valley  we  are  speaking  of  does  not  derive 
its  importance  alone  from  the  railroad  privileges  for  which 
nature  has  marked  it.  It  possesses  advantages  of  another  order. 
Its  sloping  lands,  with  their  magnificent  views,  furnish  inviting 
sites  for  the  rural  homes  of  the  wealthy.  Those  who  have  never 
visited  the  plateau  which  lies  to  the  south,  and  immediately 
under  the  shade  of  the  mountain  by  which  it  is  backed,  have  no 
idea  of  the  scope  and  granduer  of  Cornwall  scenery.  This  plat- 
eau, which  is  easy  of  access  and  rises  gradually  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  mountain  peaks,  and  extends  backwards  to  the 
Mineral  Spring,  we  name 
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BROAD-VIEW. 

There  is  not  it  spot  along  its  whole  length  that  fails  to  com- 
mand a view  of  unequalled  scope.  The  eye  fairly  wearies  with 
the  immensity  of  the  range.  In  every  direction,  except  imme- 
diately to  your  hack,  the  vision  is  limitless.  The  view  from 
Highland  Park  and  Chainplin  Hill  is  said  to  be  grand,  and  so  it 
is  ; but  from  Broad-view  you  have  the  same,  and  in  addition  the 
whole  of  the  Schunemunk  mountains  and  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  same  name.  On  a clear  day  you  can  see  the  Sullivan  coun- 
ty district,  which  we  believe  is  distant  over  fifty  miles.  The 
Broad-view  slope  has  other  advantages  besides  its  prospect. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  slant  of  the  land,  an  inexpensive  road  of 
easy  grade  can  be  built  to  reach  any  part.  One  of  the  most 
serious  objections  to  elevated  sites  where  fine  views  are  had,  is 
the  tedious  and  toilsome  ascent.  But  here  we  have  an  extensive 
tract,  to  the  very  summit  of  which  a horse  can  trot  with  an 
average  load.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  on  the  upper  side 
innumerable  springs  of  living  water  bursting  from  the  moun- 
tain’s ribs,  waiting  only  for  the  hand  of  man  to  turn  them  to  use. 

The  valley  to  the  north  of  Townsend  Ridge,  shut  in  on  the 
west  by  rugged  cliffs,  opens  on  the  east  in  that  expanded  tract  of 
country  which  may  be  properly  called  the 

TABLE  LANDS  OF  CORNWALL. 

They  stretch  from  the  base  of  Storm-king  to  Sloop-hill,  thence 
south-westerly  along  the  Moodna,  following  the  course  of  that 
stream  to  the  brow  of  Montana-hill,  from  which  they  take  a 
south-easterly  direction,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  Canter- 
bury, Willis-ville  and  River-side. 

This  broad  and  beautiful  tract  of  land  will  receive  attention 
in  another  connection.  Our  present  purpose  is  with  the 

VALLEY  OF  THE  MOODNA. 

It  is  hardly  proper  to  dignify  the  region  in  question  with  the 
name  of  valley.  It  is  more  strictly  a gulch,  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Moodna  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  Hudson.  The 
stream  of  this  name  is  the  principal  one  in  the  town,  which  it 
enters  near  Salisbury.  From  the  Townsend  bridge  to  Sloop-hill, 
where  it  empties,  its  descent  is  rapid,  furnishing  a highly  valua- 
ble water  power,  which  was  economized  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
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i«  yet  in  considerable  use  and  is  destined  in  the  future  to  be  the 
means  of  a driving1  industry. 

The  first  in  order  of  place  to  utilize  this  power  are  the  grist 
and  flour  mills  of  J.  & W.  Orr,  located  a short  distance  to  the 
north  of  Townsend  bridge.  The  site  now  occupied  by  these 
mills,  was,  from  a very  early  day,  used  for  a similar  purpose. 
In  18C>4  the  old  mill  was  taken  down,  and  the  Messrs.  Orr  erected 
the  present  buildings,  which  for  convenience,  commodiousncss 
and  perfection  of  machinery  are  equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  Orr  establishment  are  the  Paint- 
mills,  now  in  disuse.  They  were  built  a few  years  since  with  a 
view  of  manufacturing  paint  from  a peculiar  stone  convenient 
to  the  spot.  After  a brief  experiment,  operations  were  suspend- 
ed and  they  have  ever  since  remained  idle.  The  property  is 
now  owned  by  Thomas  Dumville. 

As  we  follow  the  Moodna  towards  its  mouth  we  next  come 
upon  the  Cornwall  Woolen-mills.  In  1869,  these  mills  came 
under  the  managment  of  F.  W.  Broadhcad,  a gentleman  of  long 
and  varied  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens.  About 
125  hands  find  employment  here,  and  the  works  are  carried  on 
by  both  steam  and  water  power. 

Still  descending  the  stream,  we  reach  the  extensive  Paper- 

mills  of  Erastus  Ide 
& Co.  These  mills 
have  been  long  and 
favorably  known. 
They  employ  a nu- 
merous train  of  ope- 
ratives. Next  in 
order  and  not  far 
from  where  the 
Moodna  mingles  its 
waters  with  the 
flow  of  the  Hudson,  are  the  former  Linen-mills  of  Whiteside 
& Co.  The  visitor  can  put  in  a day  very  pleasantly  inspect- 
ing these  different  hives  of  industry  and  art.  The  proprietors 
are  genial  gentlemen  and  take  pleasure  in  exhibiting  the 
secrets  of  the  “loom”  and  “burr,”  to  such  as  call  on  them. 
An  additional  inducement  to  visit  them  is  the  inviting  beauty 
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of  the  drives  by  which  they  are  approached.  To  reach  the 
Woolen-mills,  you  take  Willow  avenue  at  Canterbury,  and  con- 
tinue on  until  the  brow  of  Montana-hill  is  reached.  In  the  deep 
glen  before  you,  confined  on  all  sides  by  towering  hills,  nestles 
the  hamlet,  Montana.  To  the  extreme  north,  half  hid  by  the 
intervening*  slope,  stand  the  Woolen-mills.  You  descend  the 
hill  which  is  remarkably  steep,  and  a slight  detour  to  the  right 
brings  you  to  the  gate  of  the  mills.  At  the  foot  of  Montana- 
hill  the  road  makes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  south, — so  abrupt  as 
to  cause  a doubt  of  its  being  a distinct  road  of  itself,  or  merely 
a continuation  of  Willow  avenue.  To  dispel  the  doubt,  we  may 
say,  Willow  avenue  terminates  at  the  top  of  Montana-hill,  and 
from  that  point  to  Townsend  bridge,  the  road  takes  the  name  of 

MONTANA  DRIVE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  drives  in 
Cornwall.  The  road,  which  is  constantly  ascending*,  is  skirted 
by  immense  pines  and  spruces,  through  which  now  and  then  is 
gained  a glimpse  of  the  Moodna,  tumbling  and  roaring  in  the 
gorge  below,  scores  of  feet  away.  As  the  Townsend  bridge 
comes  in  sight,  a spot  is  reached  from  which  a most  enchanting 
view  is  to  be  had.  It  has  frequently  challenged  the  admiration 
of  prominent  artists  who  have  visited  Cornwall. 

The  road  by  which  the  Linen  and  Paper  mills  are  reached,  is 
of  almost  equal  beauty,  and  possesses  besides  an  absorbing  in- 
terest from  its  Revolutionary  associations,  which  will  be  spoken 
of  hereafter.  It  lies  in  a different  direction.  Leaving  the  Corn- 
wall and  Newburgh  road  at  the  long  bridge  which  spans  the 
Moodna  at  its  mouth,  it  takes  a southerly  direction,  following 
the  line  of  that  stream,  which  it  eventually  crosses  by  the 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  Forge-hill.  The  Linen-mills  are  the  first 
you  meet,  whilst  the  Paper-mills  are  further  on.  This  is  the 

MOODNA  DRIVE, 

and  for  wild,  weird  and  picturesque  surroundings,  it  is  difficult 
to  equal.  The  road  has  a serpentine  course,  and  steals  its  way 
along  the  bed  of  the  glen,  amid  tangling  undergrowth  and  lofty 
trees.  The  cascade  near  the  bridge  at  the  foot  of  Forge-hill,  is 
of  remarkable  beauty.  But  of  these  things  we  shall  come  to 
speak  in  another  connection. 
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Among  intelligent  physicians  now-a-days,  there  is  a growing 
tendency  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  poet  and  “ throw  physic  to 
the  dogs.”  The  “heroic”  treatment  of  disease  is  found  to  kill 
more  than  it  cures.  Dosing  and  drugging  are  but  seldom  re- 
sorted to  by  the  skilled  physician.  He  relies  for  cure  upon  that 
vis  preservatrix  with  which  our  mother  nature  has  gifted  the 
weakest  of  us.  It  is  a strange  fact,  yet  true,  that  the  art  medi- 
cinal, after  two  thousand  years  of  experimenting,  should  work 
itself,  like  the  sidereal  bodies,  back  to  the  point  in  its  orbit  from 
which  it  started.  The  afflicted  must  learn  to  recognize  this  fact 
before  they  experience  relief.  They  must  abandon  the  materia 
medica  and  adopt  a more  simple  and  reliable  means  of  cure. 
The  stomach  and  the  lungs  are  the  mortars  in  which  nature 
mixes  her  drugs.  In  all  diseases,  especially  those  of  a chronic 
nature,  proper  food  for  the  stomach,  and  fresh,  pure  air  for  the 
lungs,  are  the  grand  remedial  agents.  Without  them  no  pro- 
gress can  be  made. 

In  pulmonary  complaints  the  great  benefit  derived  from  “ air 
treatment  ” are  of  so  marked  a character  that  patients  were  for- 
merly invariably  ordered  to  the  Bahamas,  the  South,  or  the 
Lake  Superior  region.  The  air  of  these  sections  was  found 
beneficial,  and  acted  as  a sedative  to  the  wounded  lungs,  but 
the  restorative  process  was  interfered  with  by  the  compulsory 
return  of  the  patient  to  the  East.  The  calls  of  business,  or 
the  longing  for  home  and  its  attachments,  rendered  a prolonged 
absence  impossible.  Hence  the  permanent,  relief  expected  from 
change  of  scene  and  air,  was  not  realized. 

About  twenty  years  since,  the  poet,  Willis,  who  was  a con- 
firmed consumptive,  happened  to  pass  tin;  summer  at  Cornwall. 
The  symptoms  of  the  disease  which  had  fastened  on  him,  under 
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the  influence  of  our  mountain  air  became  suddenly  more  favor- 
able. He  was  quick  to  detect  the  change,  and,  woo’d  by  the 
grandeur  of  our  Highland  scenery,  he  secured  a romantic  site 
and  erected  the  cottage  which,  under  the  name  of  Idle-wild,  is 
known  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  Here  he  made 
his  home,  and  in  a series  of  delightful  letters  to  the  Home  Jour- 
nal, with  which  he  was  at  that  time  connected,  from  time  to 
time  informed  a sympathetic  public  of  the  steps  by  which  his 
health  was  restored.  His  conspicuous  position  in  the  world  of 
letters — the  change  in  his  appearance,  which  his  friends  could 
not  fail  to  observe — the  seductive  style  in  which  he  couched  his 
experience — the  word-pictures  he  drew  of  our  Highland  terrace 
— each  and  all  contributed  their  due  proportion  to  that  fame 
into  which  Cornwall  suddenly  sprung. 

Others,  similarly  afflicted,  soon  followed  and  with  similar 
results.  Since  that  time  the  victims  of  phthisis  by  scores  and 
hundreds  have  flocked  to  Cornwall,  generally  under  the  advice 
of  physicians,  and  have  experienced  the  most  favorable  results. 
We  could  give  any  number  of  well  authenticated  cases  of  con- 
sumptives relieved,  and  not  a few  of  perfect  cures.  Our  present 
purpose,  however,  is  with  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  therapeutic 
property  of  Cornwall  air. 

That  there  is  something  peculiar  in  Cornwall  air,  every  one 
who  has  ever  visited  the  place  is  free  to  admit.  The  first  sen- 
sation is  that  of  hunger — the  second,  sleep.  For  a number  of 
years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  city  friends  in 
our  Cornwall  home.  They  have  come,  representing  all  condi- 
tions of  health — some  robust,  some  delicate — but  in  one  respect 
they  all  agreed:  in  excusing  their  appetite  at  the  table  and  in 
seeking  the  friendly  embrace  of  the  lounge  after  dinner.  There 
is  something  remarkable  in  the  uniformity  of  this  testimony  to 
the  potency  of  Cornwall  air.  A good  appetite  and  ability  to 
sleep  well,  are  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  actual  or  return- 
ing health,  and  their  appearance  are  hailed  by  the  invalid  with 
the  most  hopeful  emotions. 

Our  Cornwall  air  is  not  only  peculiar  in  character,  but  limited 
in  extent.  Several  winters  since,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  daily 
passing  over  the  Cornwall  and  Newburgh  road.  A certain 
spot  on  the  way,  when  reached,  invariably  attracted  our  atten- 
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tion,  as  marking  a change  in  the  air.  However  engaged  our 
mind  might  be,  the  crossing  of  this  atmospheric  line  arrested  our 
thoughts.  So  confident  were  we  of  its  existence  that  we  fre- 
quently hazarded  the  remark,  that  we  could  be  hood-winked  and 
conveyed  over  different  roads,  with  a view  to  deception,  yet 
when  that  particular  spot  was  reached,  we  would  know  it.  We 
made  a note  of  the  fact  at  the  time  for  future  use.  We  have 
since  come  across  a letter  of  Mr.  Willis,  written  twenty  years 
ago,  wherein  he  mentions  the  same  phenomenon.  The  coinci- 
dence of  observation  is  easily  accounted  for.  At  the  time  of 
our  first  coming  to  Cornwall,,  we  were  afflicted  with  a long- 
standing throat  complaint  (now  happily  cured),  which  rendered 
our  bronchial  tubes,  like  the  lungs  of  Mr.  Willis,  as  sensitive  to 
atmospheric  change  as  is  the  galvanometer  to  the  touch  of  the 
electric  current.  That  the  climate  at  any  place  should  be  vari- 
able within  so  circumscribed  limits,  is  not  at  all  remarkable. 
In  California,  a two  hours’  ride  on  a railroad  (if  built)  from 
Stockton,  with  the  thermometer  at  100  degrees,  would  place  the 
traveler  on  the  sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  region  of  eter- 
nal frost.  The  line  of  which  we  speak,  as  marking  the  confines 
of  mountain  air,  begins  at  the  river’s  edge  a little  south  of 
Sloop-hill,  and  extends  westerly  to  the  Schunemunk  range. 
You  cross  this  line  to  the  north,  and  you  breathe  a different 
atmosphere. 

In  accounting  for  the  peculiar  effects  of  Cornwall  air,  we  are 
unwillingly  led  to  the  domain  of  speculation.  We  have  not, 
unfortunately,  any  record  of  metereological  observations  which 
would  furnish  data  for  generalizations.  Notes  of  the  tempera- 
ture, the  pressure  of  the  barometer,  the  amount  of  rain-fall  and 
direction  of  the  wind,  have  never  been  taken  for  any  continued 
or  extended  period  of  time.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ruttenber’s 
history  * for  some  remarkable  facts  upon  this  subject,  which, 
although  relating  to  Newburgh,  are,  nevertheless,  by  reason  of 
Cornwall’s  propinquity  (five  miles)  of  interest.  The  returns 
made  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  embracing  the  observa- 
tions taken  during  a period  of  thirteen  years,  gave  the  average 
temperature  of  Newburgh  as  49:1(1,  or  a fraction  of  a degree 
colder  than  the  temperature  due  to  latitude  and  elevation. 

* “History  of  the  Town  of  Newburgh.’’ 
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Shadbush  blooms  there  six  days  earlier  than  in  other  portions 
of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson;  peach,  eight  days;  plum,  live 
days  ; cherry,  eleven  days  ; apple,  eight  days,  and  lilac,  two 
days  ; while  the  first  killing  frost  occurs  thirteen  days  later  than 
at  others.  The  early  appearance  of  bud  and  blossom  in  the 
spring,  and  the  tardy  approach  of  frost  in  the  fall,  are  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  sheltered  position  of  our  Cornwall  basin,  of  which 
Newburgh  is  the  outer  rim.  We  are  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
agreeably  distant  and  lofty  mountains. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  town  exerts  a marked  influ- 
ence upon  her  climate.  Cornwall  is  situated  in  a valley  which 
is  a sort  of  ofl-shoot  of  the  Rainapo,  up  which  the  storm-winds 
of  the  ocean  drive,  laden  with  the  purest  and  freshest  of  air. 
Sweeping  through  the  Moodna,  they  come  to  us  in  all  their  deli- 
cious sweetness,  driving  before  them,  and  beyond  our  limits,  all 
impurities  and  poisonous  exhalations.  Now  if  we  ascend  the 
hill-sides,  we  gain  the  additional  advantage  of  height  above  the 
sea-level  and  breathe  an  air  chemically  pure. 

An  early  question  with  all  enquirers  about  our  place,  is  as  to 
the  temperature  in  summer.  Is  Cornwall  cool  ? Our  observa- 
tion upon  this  point  prompts  us  to  reply,  that  the  noons  at  Corn- 
wall are  probably  a shade  warmer  than  the  latitude  would 
warrant,  but  the  evenings  and  nights  are  almost  invariably  cool. 
It  is  affected  by  the  same  natural  laws  which  influence  the  tem- 
perature of  other  basin  localities.  The  air  becoming  heated  by 
the  mid-day  sun,  rapidly  ascends,  and  the  valley-winds  rush  in 
to  take  its  place,  giving  rise  to  that  delicious  coolness  of  (‘ve- 
ilings for  which  the  greater  part  of  Cornwall  is  noted.  We  say 
the  greater  part,  for  there  are  some  localities  that  fail,  by  reason 
of  their  situation,  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  these  winds,  which 
usually  blow  from  the  south-west  and  north-east.  The  sun  and 
wind,  both  great  evaporators,  tend  to  make  our  atmosphere  a 
dry  one.  There  are  times,  of  course,  when  it  is  humid,  but  as  a 
general  thing  it  is  remarkably  free  from  moisture,  and  especial- 
ly so  as  we  ascend  the  slopes  and  reach  the  mountain  summits. 
If  there  is  such  a thing  in  nature  as  an  air  chemically  pure,  we 
have  it  in  Cornwall.  The  lofty  range  of  mountains  which  mark 
our  southern  boundary,  not  only  act  as  a barrier  to  the  march 
of  salt  air,  but  form  a screen  against  those  raw  and  searching 
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east  winds  which  are  as  death  to  one  with  weak  lungs.  The 
land  sloping  on  all  sides  and  dipping  towards  a common  centre, 
with  a porous  sub-soil,  is  a natural  cullender,  with  no  chance 
for  that  soil-moisture  which  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  typhoid  state.  The  rivulets  and  brooks,  leap- 
ing from  rock  to  rock  in  their  rapid  descent  to  the  river,  with 
their  pebbled  bottoms,  proclaim,  in  unmistakable  language,  the 
absence  of  malaria. 
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The  three  things  which  conspire  to  give  Cornwall  the  promi- 
nence it  enjoys  are,  1st,  The  salubrity  of  the  air  ; 2d,  The 
beauty  of  the  scenery;  and  3d,  Its  accessibility  to  the  cit}''. 
Upon  the  latter  point  we  may  say  that  Cornwall  is  distant 
about  lifty-five  miles  from  the  city,  and  is  reached  either  by  rail 
or  water.  The  water  communications  are  numerous  and,  with 
two  exceptions,  unequalled  by  those  of  any  other  place  on  the 
Hudson.  There  are  eight  first  class  river  steamers  stopping  at 
Cornwall.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  well  deserved 
favorite,  the  Mary  Powell.  She  leaves  New  York,  foot  of  Ves- 
try street,  every  day  at  3|,  P.  M.,  reaching  Cornwall  about  half- 
past  six.  She  leaves  Cornwall  every  morning  at  about  eight 
o’clock,  arriving  in  New  York  at  eleven. 

Next  comes  the  Rondout  boats  : the  Baldwin  and  Cornell. 
One  or  the  other  of  them  leaves  foot  of  Harrison  street  every 
day  at  4,  P.  M.,  and  Cornwall  every  evening  at  9J  o’clock. 
Then  there  is  the  River  Queen  and  Walter  Brett  leaving  foot  of 
Spring  street  every  day  at  o’clock  and  Cornwall  every  eve- 
ning at  9 o’clock.  The  four  last  named,  the  Baldwin,  Cornell, 
Brett,  and  River  Queen,  are  mostly  engaged  in  freighting,  but 
they  are  fine,  large  and  fast  steamers,  with  every  accommoda- 
tion and  comfort  for  passengers.  The  next  to  be  mentioned  are 
the  Albany  boats,  the  Chauncey  Vibbard  and  Daniel  Drew — 
both  of  them  splendid  boats  and  run  by  able,  courteous  officers. 
They  leave  foot  of  Vestry  and  34th  streets  about  8,  A.M.;  return- 
ing leave  Cornwall  about  3,  P.  M.,  and  reach  New  York  about 
6 o’clock.  There  are  two  other  steamboats  touching  at  Cornwall, 
but  as  they  are  oidy  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  river 
towns  and  way  traffic,  we  forbear  further  mention. 

The  above  comprises  the  accommodations  with  Cornwall  by 
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water.  The  sail  up  the  river  occupies  about  three  hours,  depend- 
ing somewhat  upon  the  wind  and  tide.  It  is  needless,  in  this 
connection,  to  call  attention  to  the  delightful  character  of  the 
trip.  The  scenery  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world  and  each 
succeeding  feature  in  the  landscape,  consecrated  as  it  is  by 
association  with  our  Revolutionary  history,  furnishes  an  endless 
source  of  attraction. 

Communication  with  Cornwall  by  rail  possesses  like  advanta- 
ges. It  is  reached  by  either  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  or  by 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Short-cut,  a branch  of  the  Erie,  built 
some  four  years  since.  The  route  by  the  Hudson  River  road  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  under  the  present  time-table.  The  only 
trains  stopping  at  the  Storm-king  station  are  slow  ones  and 
tedious.  Then  the  crossing  of  the  river  is  effected  in  a row-boat 
which,  though  safe,  is  not  attractive  to  people  with  weak  nerves. 
A few  years  since  a charter  was  obtained  for  a steam  ferry-boat 
at  this  point,  with  the  promise  that  all  the  fast  trains  would 
stop,  during  the  summer,  at  the  Cornwall  station.  It  has  not 
as  yet  been  established.  Until  it  is,  we  would  advise  all  who  take 
the  Hudson  River  road  to  continue  on  to  Fislikili,  there  cross 
to  Newburgh,  where  they  will  find  stages  for  Cornwall  (five 
miles  distant)  in  waiting. 

The  route  above  all  others  for  dispatch  and  convenience  is  via 
the  Erie  Short-cut.  It  is  the  pleasantest  because  free  from  dust 
and  the  noisy  concussion  of  the  Hudson  River  road,  and  because 
of  the  broad-guage  and  luxurious  coaches.  It  is  the  quickest, 
because  it  leaves  the  business  man  at  his  store  or  office.  White 
Plains,  thirty  miles  from  New  York,  is  further  off  to  the  business 
man  than  Cornwall  at  fifty-five.  An  hour’s  ride  on  the  Harlem 
road  followed  by  another  hour’s  standing  in  one  of  the  street 
cars,  is  far  more  tedious  and  trying  than  two  hours’  ride  on  the 
Short-cut.  The  time  between  Cornwall  and  New  York  ( not 
upper  New  York,  but  the  business  part  of  the  city,  Chambers 
street),  is  two  hours.  The  trains  are  moved  to  suit  out-of-the- 
city  people,  and  for  this  reason  there  is  no  train  from  the  city 
until  about  9 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  this  is  a slow  train,  not 
reaching  Cornwall  until  about  noon.  Regarding  the  time-table 
from  Cornwall,  we  have  all  that  could  be  desired.  Two  fast 
trains  leave  Cornwall  every  day  at  about  7 and  8,  A.  M.,  reach- 
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ing  Now  York  about  9 and  10,  A.  M.  Returning,  leave  the  city 
at  half-past  three  and  four,  P.  M.,  reaching  Cornwall  before  six 
and  seven,  P.  M.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  exact,  as  some 
modifications  in  the  time-table  are  made  each  season,  and  the 
time  and  point  of  departure  in  the  city  for  the  boats  is  occa- 
sionally altered.  The  arrangements  we  have  given  are  those 
that  have  prevailed  for  several  years  past  and  are  likely  to 
continue  with  increased  facilities.*  The  information  is  furnished 
for  the  benefit  of  those  in  the  city  whose  first  question  is,  “How 
am  I to  get  to  Cornwall  ?n 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  present  accessibility  of  Cornwall,  we 
would  be  doing  our  town  an  injustice,  were  we  not  to  allude  in 
brief  to  the  future.  The  building  of  the  West-shore  railroad 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a certainty.  It  is  only  a matter  of  time. 
Operations  on  the  tunnel  at  West  Point  have  been  prosecuted 
for  a year  past,  and  the  present  indications  are  favorable  to  an 
early  completion  of  tin*  road.  Mr.  Courtney,  the  President  of 
the  road,  has  recently  purchased  for  a residence  the  villa  prop- 
erty at  Cornwall,  known  as  Idle-wild,  formerly  the  home  of  the 
poet  Willis.  The  West-shore  road  is  to  be  built  and  equipped 
entirely  different  from  any  other  railroad  in  the  country.  The 
ruling  idea  in  its  construction  will  be  to  increase  the  rate  of 
speed,  having  it  approximate  if  not  exceed  that  which  prevails 
in  England.  With  this  object  in  view,  we  are  told,  a train  of 
cars  and  engine  modeled  after  the  English  vans,  have  been 
ordered,  and  when  the  road  is  built,  they  will  be  placed  on  it 
between  Newburgh  and  New  York  as  a “buzzing  train,”  run- 
ning several  times  a day  and  making  the  distance  between 
Cornwall  and  the  city  within  an  hour. 

* The  time-tables  for  the  current  year  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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The  Cornwall  Mineral  Spring  is  situated  in  a deep  gorge  of 
the  mountain,  at  an  altitude  of  many  hundred  feet  above  the 
plain  beneath,  less  than  two  miles  from  the  Mountain-ville  depot, 
and  about  five  miles  from  Canterbury.  The  road  by  which  it 
is  reached  after  leaving  the  turnpike,  is  rather  precipitous,  and 
in  a barely  passable  condition.  Like  other  mountain  roads  in 
this  vicinity,  owing  to  the  wash  as  well  as  the  hauling  of  heavy 
loads  with  locked  wheels,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  repair.  A 
slight  alteration  in  the  line  would  ease  the  grade  and  make  it  a 
capital  road.  However  tedious  the  ascent  may  be  to  the  “fast 
people  of  a fast  age,”  the  patience  of  the  tourist  is  amply  re- 
warded when  the  summit  is  reached.  Here  a view  of  almost 
unparalleled  scope,  beauty,  and  grandeur  strikes  the  observer. 
A plain  of  boundless  extent,  dotted  with  trees,  houses,  and 
waving  grain  “ white  unto  the  harvest,”  lays  stretched  out  at 
the  feet  as  a map,  whilst  the  grassy  slope,  rising  in  the  dis- 
tance up  to  the  very  crown  of  the  verdure-clad  Schunemunk 
and  Shawangunk  mountains,  almost  weary  the  eye  with  the 
immensity  of  its  range.  Paltz-point  and  the  Sullivan  region 
can  be  plainly  discerned  on  a clear  day. 

The  Spring  is  approached  over  a grass-grown  path,  through  a 
forest,  the  density  of  whose  foliage  effectually  excludes  the 
sun.  Even  before  you  near  the  spot,  the  fall  of  distant  waters 
comes  gently  to  the  ear,  in  tunely  keeping  with  the  waving 
branches  and  chirping  songsters  of  the  grove.  xVs  you  wend 
your  way  over  the  tortuous  path,  through  the  copse-wood,  shut 
in  by  trees  and  rocks  from  the  outer  world,  a sense  of  solitude 
steals  over  you,  and  makes  you  feel,  in  the  words  of  the  lamented 
Willis, 

“ Alone  ! alone ! how  drear  it  is, 

Always  to  be  alone  I” 
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The  waters  whose  murmur  we  just  heard — the  living  waters 
are  now  seen  leaping'  from  rock  to  rock  ; the  rocks  forming  a 
gigantic  stair-way,  which  might  have  served  some  Titan  of  old 
to  reach  his  castle  on  the  hill.  A few  rods  from  the  pool  at  the 
base  of  these  stony  stairs,  a small  rocky  basin  is  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  and  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  mineral  water. 
Choked  up  with  leaves,  with  no  outlet,  your  first  efforts  will  be 
directed  to  clearing  the  Spring,  which  a moment’s  work  with  a 
convenient  twig  will  accomplish.  Now  for  a draught  ! The 
water  is  deliciously  cool  ; that,  too,  when  it  is  taken  from 
the  surface  as  it  oozes  out.  Lower  the  Spring  by  sinking  it  into 
the  earth,  and  you  would  lower  the  temperature  several  degrees 
more.  The  taste  is  strongly  astringent,  giving  unmistakable 
evidence  that  iron  is  the  predominating  element.  You  also  get 
an  almost  unappreciable  touch  of  sulphur,  and  a vivid  imag- 
ination might  detect  its  peculiar  odor.  However  this  may  be, 
there  are  certainly  well  defined  traces  of  sulphur  in  the  Spring 
and  all  about  it.  The  leaves,  the  ground,  and  stones,  arc  all 
stained  with  an  oeherous  color,  suggestive  of  the  abode  of  the 
Evil  One  with  the  cloven  foot.  A cup  left  in  the  water  for  a 
few  days,  will  become  dyed  with  a beautiful  color  impossible  to 
remove. 

We  had  intended  furnishing  an  analysis  of  the  water  in  the 
present  edition  of  this  work,  and  for  that  purpose  had  placed  a 
specimen  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Endemann,  the  able  and  expe- 
rienced chemist  to  the  Board  of  Health  in  New  York.  After 
waiting  some  time  for  the  result  of  his  labors,  we  were  told  the 
quantity  sent  was  insufficient  for  a quantitative  analysis.  He 
writes  us,  however,  that  the  water  contains  9.57  grains  of  salts 
in  one  gallon.  “It  is  especially  rich — and  that  is  notable — in 
phosphate  of  soda,  silica  and  bi-carbonate  of  iron.”  Those  fa- 
miliar with  the  analysis  of  similar  waters,  will  be  forcibly  struck 
by  the  unusual  preponderance  of  the  mineral  salts,  and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  virtue  of  any  chalybeate  water  depends 
not  alone  on  the  amount  of  iron,  but  its  combination  with  the 
phosphate  of  soda,  an  idea  may  be  had  of  the  value  of  the 
Cornwall  Mineral  Spring  water  as  a therapeutical  agent.  Pro- 
fessor Endemann  asserts,  that  the  water  has  all  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  celebrated  Concord  Spring  waters,  which  have 
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performed  such  marvellous  cures  in  cases  of  consumption.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Chanler’s  analysis,  the  Concord  Spring 
contains  but  5.9  grains  of  solids  in  one  gallon.  The  Cornwall 
Spring  has  the  same  mineral  ingredients.  These  waters  are 
not  without  a local  reputation.  They  have  long  been  favorably 
known  for  their  curative  properties.  Tradition  affirms  that  the 
Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  them  for  their  healing 
powers.  During  the  building  of  the  Newburgh  Branch  of  the 
Erie  Railroad,  the  laborers  engaged  in  its  construction,  were 
seized  with  an  opthalmic  affection,  which  assumed  the  form  of 
an  epidemic.  At  the  instance  of  Henry  F.  Chadeayne,  Esq.,  of 
Canterbury,  they  were  induced  to  try  the  mineral  waters,  inter- 
nally and  as  a lotion.  The  effect  was  almost  miraculous — a 
cure  resulting  in  a very  few  days  in  every  case.  Numerous 
other  instances  of  well  accredited  cures,  in  diseases  requiring 
tonics  and  mild  alteratives,  have  been  brought  to  our  attention, 
but  to  mention  them  in  detail  is  beyond  our  present  purpose. 
We  content  ourselves  with  citing  the  general  effects  produced 
from  drinking  the  water.  Why  it  is  so,  we  are  unable  to  say. 
The  similarity  it  bears  to  the  Birch  Dale  Springs  would  indicate 
that  the  properties  of  the  two  waters  are  identical,  and  the  mar- 
velous cures  reported  of  the  one,  can  easily  be  effected  by  the 
other.  Judging  from  this  standard,  we  should  say  that  the 
Cornwall  Mineral  Spring  will  be  found  invaluable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  consumption,  scrofula,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  diseases 
of  the  liver,  kidneys,  urinary  affections,  and  all  diseases  origin- 
ating in  an  impure  state  of  the  blood. 

The  practical  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  what  we  have 
said,  are,  that  Cornwall  possesses,  in  this  Spring,  an  attraction 
which  can,  under  proper  management,  make  her  equal,  if  not 
excell,  Saratoga.  Let  us  briefly  state  our  reasons  : The  first 
advantage  is  the  superior  accessibility  of  the  Spring  to  Metropo- 
litans, being  within  two  hours’  ride  by  rail  and  three  by  water. 
Second — The  surpassing  coolness  and  salubrity  of  our  mountain 
air,  which  has  become  so  noted  all  over  the  country  that  physi- 
cians now  send  their  patients  here  instead  of  to  the  Superior  re- 
gions. We  have  here  now,  families  from  Missouri  and  Louisiana, 
recommended  by  their  local  physicians.  Third — The  medicinal 
value  of  the  mineral  water.  Unlike  the  sulphur  springs  of  Cana- 
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da,  Virginia,  and  other  parts,  the  water  is  so  agreeable  that  it 
can  be  drunk  with  pleasure.  Unlike  the  Saratoga  water,  it  can 
be  taken  ad  libitum  without  producing  that  sense  of  oppression 
which  the  gases  in  Congress  water  almost  invariably  produce. 
Fourth — The  remarkable  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  grounds  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
spring.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  latter.  Nature 
lias  done  everything  here,  leaving  nothing  for  art.  A more 
weird,  picturesque  spot  it  would  be  difficult  to  lind.  Huge, 
massive  boulders  massed  up  on  all  sides  in  rough  fantastic 
shapes  ; here  forming  a cave,  there  a grotto  ; the  trackless 
mountains  to  the  south  ; the  clouds  stupendous  overhead  ; the 
joyous  birds  in  the  branches  ; the  gently  sighing  wind  ; the 
tangled  coppice  ; all  attend  to  produce  a scene  that  a city  eye 
would  revel  in. 
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Quite  a number  of  feet  above  the  How  of  the  Hudson,  in  the 
rugged  and  precipitous  breast-bone  of  “old  Cro’-nest,”  was  dis- 
covered, in  the  fall  of  18T0,  a huge  cavern,  which  from  its 
I situation  and  the  furious  winds  that  prevail  in  the  Highlands, 
may  have  been  the  abode  of  the  JEolian  king.  The  lines  of 
Virgil  will  at  once  be  suggested  to  every  reader  of  the  poet  : 

‘’Hie  vastro  rex  ..Bolus  autro 

Luetantes  ventoe,  tempestatesque  sonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  vinclis  et  carcere  frasnat.  ” 

I It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  fancy  the 
i exasperated  Juno  traversing  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  instead 
j of  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  coming  to  the  top  of  old 
j “Cro’-nest,”  instead  of  the  land  of  Sicily. 
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But  laying  romance  and  poetry  aside,  the  discovery  of  the 
cave  in  question  was  an  event  of  considerable  importance.  Its 
partial  exploration  has  already  led  to  revelations  of  an  inter- 
esting kind,  and  a more  thorough  examination  may  throw 
additional  light  upon  a period  in  our  history  which  always 
enchains  the  attention  of  the  reader.  At  the  time  referred  to, 
a party  of  villagers  paid  a visit  to  the  cave,  and  whilst  within 
the  dark  and  dreary  chamber,  came  across  several  coin,  three 
of  which  are  in  our  possession,  and  are  worthy  of  a detailed 
description.  Two  are  of  silver  and  the  remaining  one  of  copper. 
The  silver  are  evidently  a Spanish  six-pence  and  shilling,  being 
about  the  size,  as  well  as  we  remember,  of  those  coin.  The 
| inscription  is  the  same  on  each.  The  obverse  presents  a head 
| with  the  marginal  words:  “Carolus  III  * Dei  gratia  * 1782.”  j 
! The  reverse  has  the  well  known  pillar  of  Hercules  and  the  in- 

| scription,  “ Dispan  et  Did.  rex."  The  copper  coin  is  of  the  size  ! 

of  an  old  fashioned  cent,  and  has  on  the  obverse  a rude  represen-  j 

tation  of  a horse’s  head  above  and  a primitive  plow  beneath.  I 

The  horse’s  head,  however,  is  something  like  the  cow  the  | 
Frenchman  drew.  For  fear  it  might  be  taken  for  some  other 
animal,  he  wrote  beneath,  “This  is  a cow.”  The  plow  is  of  the  I 
! kind  used  anterior  to  the  improvement  in  the  mould-board  by 
| Jefferson.  There  are  two  stilts,  an  upturned  beam,  with  an 
old  fashioned  coulter  beneath,  and  at  the  end  a set  of  whiffle-  j 
trees.  The  inscription,  “ Nova  Cesar  ea,”  encircles  the  horse’s 
head.  The  reverse  has  a heart-shaped  shield  with  the  words,  I 
j UE  pluribus  wnum."  Unfortunately,  the  date  of  the  coin  has  j 
1 been  effaced.  It  is  one  of  what  is  known  to  numismatists  as  the 

, “New  Jersey  cent,”  issued  while  that  state  was  one  of  the 

j provinces  of  Great  Britain. 

Taking  the  date  of  the  silver  pieces,  we  have  the  fact  estab- 
lished that  they  were  deposited  or  left  in  the  cave  subsequent 
j to  the  year  1782.  When  and  by  whom?  It  could  not  have 
been  by  the  Revolutionary  refugees,  who  frequently  sought  such 
places  for  concealment  at  times,  for  the  war  was  ended  arid 
amnesty  proclaimed.  It  could  not  have  been  by  “spies”  or 
“ look-outs,”  who  occasionally  occupied  the  mountain  tops,  for 
with  the  treaty  of  peace  their  occupation,  like  Othello’s,  was 
gone.  It  may  have  been  by  free-booters,  or  by  some  anchorite 
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miser,  in  either  of  which  case,  the  probability  would  be  in  favor 
of  additional  treasure  being*  found  on  further  search.  Nor  can 
they  be  relics  of  the  famed  Captain  Kidd,  for  although  many  an 
one  recalls  the  familiar  cognomen,  “Kidd’s  Pocket-book,”  so 
long  localized  here,  and  although  that  great  marauder  has 
fathered  so  much  mythical  treasure-trove  that  any  theory  which 
associates  his  name  with  it  is  the  most  likely  to  be  received  by 
the  mass  of  people,  the  fact  remains  that  he  expiated  his  offen- 
ces on  the  gallows  an  hundred  years  or  so  before  these  coins 
were  minted. 

Besides  the  coin,  other  interesting  relics,  and  specimens  of 
the  cave  formation,  were  brought  to  light.  One  of  the  party 
returned  with  a good-sized  specimen  of  mica  (the  isin-glass 
of  commerce),  which  he  had  broken  from  the  side  of  the  cave. 
The  quality  was  inferior,  being  of  a crumbling  nature  and  of  a 
dark  brown  color.  It  is  probable  that  it  exists  in  large  quan- 
tities, when  we  consider  the  formation  of  the  mountain  granite. 
Another  of  the  party  brought  back  a stalagmite  of  good  dimen- 
sions. Mr.  Foley  found  a stone  in  which  are  strong  traces  of  lead. 
Mr.  Baulsen  picked  up,  on  the  floor  of  the  cave,  a bone  which 
has  every  appearance  of  having  belonged  to  the  human  frame. 

The  re-discovery  of  this  cave,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years — for  it  was  well  known  anterior  to  as  well  as  during  the 
Revolution- — has  revived  the  interest  excited  by  the  first  publi- 
cation of  Cooper’s  thrilling  novel,  “The  Spy,”  which  was  found- 
ed upon  the  adventures  of  Enoch  Crosby.  Barnum,  in  “The 
Spy  Unmasked,”  gives  the  narrative  of  Crosby,  and  the  story 
follows  the  facts  so  closely  that  it  is  pretty  generally  accepted 
as  history.  The  narrative  recites: 

The  Committee  of  Safety,  then  (177?)  in  session  at  Fishkill, 
had  received  information  that  an  English  officer  was  engaged 
in  the  Highlands,  secretly  recruiting  a company  from  those 
disaffected  to  the  American  cause.  Crosby  was  selected  to  as- 
certain the  particulars.  He  crossed  the  river  to  Marlborough,  a 
little  north  of  Newburgh,  and,  taking  a south-westerly  direc- 
tion, traveled  a distance  of  some  twelve  miles,  bringing  up  at  a 
farm-house  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  Cornwall.  Here 
lie  engaged  as  a hired  hand  to  help  with  the  work  on  the  farm. 
He  was  quick  to  detect  that  the  farmer  was  a tory,  though 
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affecting'  an  ill-disguised  neutrality.  To  further  his  plans,  Cros- 
by avowed  himself  as  a Britisher  at  heart,  and  anxious  to  g*et 
“below.”  The  farmer  at  once  laid  aside  all  reserve,  and  offered 
to  help  him.  “Do  you  see  yonder  mountain?”  he  exclaimed, 
“ on  the  side  of  it  is  a curious  little  cave  that’s  been  dug  o’ 
purpose;  but  you  might  pass  it  a hundred  times  without  know- 
ing there  was  such  a thing  there.  In  that  cave  an  English 
Captain  keeps  himself  concealed;  and  we,  who  are  in  the  secret, 
supply  him  with  everything  heart  can  wish.  He  is  recruiting 
among  the  Highlands,  and  has  nearly  got  his  company  filled.” 
It  was  soon  arranged  that  the  farmer  should  conduct  Crosby  to 
the  “ cave  of  the  mountain  ” and  make  him  acquainted  with  its 
hermit  recruiter.  The  same  night  they  set  out.  “ On  arriving 
at  the  eastern  side  of  the  lofty  eminence  which  our  hero’s  con- 
ductor had  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  morning,  they  paused  near 
a clump  of  dwarf  cedars  which  grew  at  its  base.  In  front  of 
them  was  a dark-looking  object,  which  proved  to  be  a huge  rock 
cleft  in  twain  by  some  concussion  of  the  elements,  or  by  a pre- 
cipitous descent  from  the  dizzy  steep  above  it.  With  a heavy 
stick,  which  the  farmer  carried  with  him,  he  struck  several 
blows,  in  quick  succession,  on  the  liat  surface  of  the  rock;  and, 
in  a short  time,  a bright  ray  of  light  darted  from  behind  it,  and 
gradually  increased  in  brilliancy.  In  the  next  moment  the 
object  of  their  visit  stood  before  them,  with  a small  lantern  in 
his  hand,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  took  a critical  survey  of  his 
visitors  without  speaking.  He  then  bid  the  farmer  welcome, 
who  promptly  introduced  his  companion  as  ‘John  Smith,  a faith- 
fid  friend  to  his  majesty,’  and  instantly  disappeared.  The  Cap- 
tain received  Crosby  very  cordially;  and,  after  making  numerous 
inquiries,  to  all  of  which  he  received  plausible  and  satisfactory 
answers,  invited  him  to  enter  the  cave,  pointing  to  the  mouth 
of  an  artificial  excavation  in  the  mountain,  just  behind  the 
cloven  rock,  which  Crosby  had  not  before  observed.  The  new 
recruit  instantly  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  superior,  and  found 
himself  in  a small,  comfortable,  Well-furnished  apartment,  with 
seats  and  other  conveniences,  suitable  for  two  or  three  persons. 
In  the  centre  of  the  floor  stood  a small  round  table,  liberally 
supplied  with  a great  variety  of  cold  meats,  pastry,  bread, 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  kinds  of  eatables,  that  the  neighbor- 
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ing*  farm-houses  could  furnish.  But  what  the  occupant  of  the 
cave  most  earnestly  commended  to  the  attention  of  his  guest, 
was  a large  jug,  or  rather  its  contents,  which  he  affirmed  was  as 
fine  Madeira  as  had  ever  graced  the  table  of  Sir  Harry  or  even 
his  lordship  himself.”  As  the  jug  was  emptied,  the  Captain 
grew  communicative.  He  informed  his  visitor  that  in  three 
days’  time,  on  the  following  Tuesday,  his  recruits,  now  number- 
ing some  thirty  or  more,  were  to  rendezvous  at  a barn  on  the 
westerly  side  of  Storm-king,  belonging  to  a loyalist  farmer, 
from  whence  they  would  pursue  their  way  to  the  British  lines. 

Crosby’s  ingenuity  was  now  put  to  the  test  in  devising  a plan 
to  communicate  the  information  lie  had  acquired.  His  absence, 
even  for  an  hour,  would  excite  suspicion  and  probably  reveal 
the  part  he  was  acting.  The  recruits  were  coming  in  fast,  and 
their  numbers  exposed  them  to  detection.  Crosby  suggested  to 
the  Captain  that  it  would  be  better  to  divide  up  the  forces  so 
that,  in  the  event  of  a surprise  by  “Townsend’s  Rangers,”  who 
were  almost  ubiqitous  in  their  seoutings,  the  whole  body  would 
not  be  captured.  The  suggestion  was  favorably  received,  and 
each  man  was  directed  to  hide  himself.  Crosby  was  not  slow 
to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege.  He  hastened  to  the  house  of 
a man  he  knew  to  be  friendly  to  the  cause,  and  urged  him  to 
saddle  a horse  and  carry  an  express  to  the  Committee  of  Safety 
at  Fishkill.  While  the  messenger  was  preparing  for  the  jour- 
ney, Crosby  wrote  the  following  communication: 

..  q>0  thk  Committee  of  Safety:  Gentlemen — I hasten  this  express  to  request  you  to 
order  Captain  Townsend’s  company  of  Hangers  to  repair  immediately  to  the  barn,  situa- 
ted on  the  west  side  of  Butter-hill  (Storm-king),  and  there  to  secrete  themselves  until 
we  arrive,  which  will  be  to-morrow  evening,  probably  about  eleven  o’clock;  where,  with 
about  thirty  tories,  they  may  find  Your  obedient  servant, 

Monday  Evening,  Nov.  4,  1777.  JOHN  SMITH.” 

The  next  evening  the  recruits  were  all  gathered  together  in 
the  barn,  and,  jaded  by  their  travels,  were  sleeping  soundly 
on  the  hay.  Crosby  alone  was  awake.  In  about  an  hour’s 
time,  a cough  was  heard  on  the  outside.  This  being  the  pre- 
concerted signal,  was  immediately  answered  by  Crosby,  and  in 
a few  minutes  the  building  was  tilled  with  Townsend’s  armed 
Rangers.  The  tory  company  were  quickly  made  prisoners  with- 
out an  attempt  at  defence. 
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Even  among  tliose  best  acquainted  with  Cornwall,  few  have 
any  idea  of  the  beauty  and  number  of  lakes  and  lakelets  with 
which  her  mountains  are  dotted.  The  stranger,  as  he  stands 
on  the  plains  beneath,  and  notes  the  sharp,  angular  peaks  which, 
in  the  deep  twilight  of  the  coming  night,  seem  to  support  the 
sky  to  the  south,  can  hardly  credit  the  fact,  that  over  and  be- 
yond these  mountain  tops,  anchored  in  rocky  detiles  and  craggy 
basins,  are  numerous  lakes  of  ample  size  and  surpassing  beauty. 

The  town  of  Cornwall  and  the  town  of  Monroe  are  the  lake 
towns  of  Orange  county.  The  town  of  Greenville  has  but  one 
small  sheet  of  water,  known  as  Bennet  Water-pond.  Crawford 
has  her  Dwars-kill,  Blooming-Grove  her  Cromeline  creek,  Deer- 
park  her  Neversink,  Mount  Hope  her  Shawangunk-kill,  Minisink 
her  Drowned  Lands,  Goshen  her  Big  Swamp,  Wawayanda  her 
Walkill,  Chester  her  Seeley’s  creek,  New  Windsor  her  Wash- 
ington and  Newburgh  her  Orange  lake,  but  upon  Cornwall  and 
Monroe  nature  has  bestowed  with  prodigal  hand  a bounteous 
series  of  lakes,  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  to 
them  we  would  call  attention,  both  on  account  of  their  beauty 
and  utility. 

The  lake  system  of  the  Highlands  begins  on  the  Cornwall 
mountains,  continues  on  into  Monroe,  and  culminates  in  War- 
wick in  that  beautiful  sheet  of  water  known  as  Greenwood 
Lake.  It  comprises  in  all  some  forty  lakes  of  various  sizes. 
The  principal  ones  in  Cornwall,  before  the  recent  division  of 
the  town,  were  (giving  them  the  expressive  but  inelegant  names 
by  which  they  have  been  known)  Bog-meadow  Pond,  Long  Pond, 
Round  Pond,  and  Sutherland’s  Pond.  The  three  first  named 
have  their  outlet  to  the  Hudson:  Log-meadow  at  Buttermilk 
Falls,  the  Botev  metric  ml  of  the  early  Dutch  skippers;  Long* 
Pond  and  Round  Pond,  by  Poplopen’s  kill  at  Fort  Montgomery. 
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Sutherland's  Pond  empties  to  the  west  and  supplies  the  beauti- 
ful falls  that  are  seen  at  the  Cornwall  Mineral  Spring.  Hound 
Pond  is  near  to  but  more  elevated  than  Long  Pond,  into  which 
its  waters  flow.  Poplopen’s  Pond  is  on  the  line  between  Corn- 
wall and  Monroe.  It  covers  about  three  hundred  acres  of  land 
and  has  a depth  of  some  twenty-five  feet.  Its  waters  were 
dammed  back,  years  since,  to  furnish  a reservoir  for  the  Fort 
Montgomery  mills.  This  pond  has  a sad  interest  in  the  records 
of  our  town  by  reason  of  an  unfortunate  incident  which  occur- 
red on  its  waters  twenty-six  years  ago.  On  the  14th  of  August, 
1H46,  a pleasure  party  of  young  folks  repaired  thither  on  a pic- 
nic and  fishing  excursion.  Whilst  some  of  them  were  rowing 
about  in  a boat,  the  wind  suddenly  blowed  Harvey  Adams’  cap 
into  the  water.  A young  man  by  the  name  of  Peter  Seaman, 
after  some  little  pleasantry,  undertook  to  regain  it  by  jumping 
overboard  and  swimming  for  it.  Whilst  in  the  act  of  doing  so, 
he  suddenly  sank,  and  before  his  companions  could  furnish 
assistance,  was  drowned.  The  pleasures  of  the  day  were  ended 
and  the  party  returned  home  with  mournful  hearts.  The  body 
was  not  recovered  until  the  17th,  three  days  afterwards. 

Among  the  more  prominent  ponds  in  Monroe  we  may  mention 
the  Bull  Pond,  Green  Pond,  Two  Ponds  (upper  and  lower), 
Slaughter  Pond,  Cranberry  Pond,  Island  Pond,  Greenwood  Pond, 
Hazzard’s  Pond,  Round  Pond,  Mt.  Basha  or  Mombasha  Pond, 
Jolmson-town  Pond,  Duck-cedar  Pond,  Little  Long  Pond,  Car 
Pond,  Spruce  Pond,  Cedar  Pond,  and  last,  as  well  as  least,  a 
small  body  of  water  in  the  extreme  south-west  angle  of  the 
town,  between  Ramapo  and  Warwick,  dubbed  with  the  ultra- 
radical name  of  Nigger  Pond. 

Sterling  Pond  lies  in  the  town  of  Warwick  and  has  its  outlet 
near  the  Sterling  Furnace.  Mt.  Basha  Pond  is  located  near 
Southfield,  a mile  north  of  the  Monroe  Iron-works.  Round 
Pond  is  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  town  and  within  a mile 
of  Monroe  village.  Hazzard  Pond  heads  the  Woodbury  creek, 
which  runs  along  the  line  of  the  Short-cut  railroad,  entering 
the  Murderer’s  creek  near  Taylor’s  bridge.  It  is  an  important 
tributary  to  the  latter  stream.  Slaughter  Pond  empties  near 
Greenwood  Furnace  and  runs  south.  Round  Pond  is  in  the 
west  part  of  Monroe  and  is  supposed  to  bo  the  source  of  the 
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Ramapo.  The  term  Ramapo,  though  now  specifically  applied 
to  the  creek,  is  an  Algonquin  generic  term  and  was  originally 
given  to  the  entire  district.  It  signifies,  in  the  expressive  and 
eminently  American  dialect  referred  to,  “ Many  ponds.” 

There  is  a certain  point  on  the  Short-cut  known  as  “ The 
Summit.”  It  is  about  a mile  north  of  the  junction  near  the 
race-course,  and  directly  opposite  John  Coffey’s  house,  which 
stands  to  the  east  of  the  railroad.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that 
a line  drawn  east  from  this  point  over  dale  and  hill  until  it 
strikes  the  Hudson,  forms  the  summit  of  the  water’s  flow.  The 
lakes  and  streams  to  the  south  of  this  line  flow  south,  whilst 
those  on  the  north  flow  north. 

Duck-cedar  Pond  derives  its  compound  name  from  the  num- 
ber of  aquatic  fowls  of  that  name  for  which  it  formerly  was  a 
favorite  resort,  and  the  cedars  which  skirt  its  banks.  It  is  call- 
ed sometimes  Truxedo  Pond.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  length. 
Its  waters  are  on  a level  with  the  Sterling  and  Ring  wood  val- 
leys. Advantage  was  taken  of  this  fact,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  a novel  way.  The  iron  furnaces,  through  the  Ramapo, 
being  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  British,  a dam  was 
constructed  on  the  north  of  Duck-cedar  Pond  and  its  waters 
caused  to  flow  to  the  south-west,  thereby  supplying  the  Ring- 
wood  Furnace  in  New  Jersey  with  the  necessary  power. 

Bull  Pond  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Highland  Mills,  about  a 
mile  from  the  station.  Of  late  years  it  has  gone  by  the  name 
of  Agnel’s  Pond.  Agnel,  now  deceased,  was  one  of  the  profes- 
sors at  West  Point  and  an  enthusiast  in  pisci-culture.  Through 
his  exertions  a friend,  by  the  name  of  Voisan,  was  induced  to 
purchase  the  pond  and  stock  it  with  fish.  Voisan  is  also  dead, 
but  the  title  to  the  property  is  in  his  son,  now  absent  in  Europe. 
During  his  absence,  “Tom”  Miller,  of  New  York,  that  devoted 
disciple  of  the  genial  Walton,  has  charge  of  the  pond  and  en- 
tertains his  friends  in  a princely  way.  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  experiments  in  Agnel’s  Pond  justifies  the  predic- 
tion that  some  day  the  numerous  ponds  we  have  alluded  to  will 
prove  a mine  of  wealth  to  their  owners,  if  properly  developed. 

The  titles  to  all  these  ponds  are  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals. Mr.  Parrott,  of  Greenwood  Furnace,  is  the  owner  of 
four.  With  the  exception  of  Bull  Pond,  no  restriction  has  been 
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placed  upon  the  use  of  their  waters.  The  consequence  has  been 
an  indiscriminate,  wholesale  destruction  of  the  tinny  tribe  with 
which  they  were  tilled.  Not  many  years  ago,  they  were  stock- 
ed with  pickerel,  bass  and  perch,  and  in  the  streams  leading 
from  them  trout  could  be  taken.  The  barbarous  custom  of 
fishing  through  the  ice  and  setting  lines  over  night,  has  been  so 
generally  indulged  in  that  the  fishing  is  now  comparatively  poor. 

The  fall  is  the  time  to  visit  our  Mountain  Lakes.  The  air  is 
keen  and  clear,  whilst  the  leafless  branches  broaden  the  view. 
To  see  them  aright,  you  must  go  on  foot.  Armed  with  a stout 
walking-stick,  you  ascend  the  mountains.  At  each  resting  place 
in  the  ascent  (and  you  will  find  the  need  of  many),  you  naturally 
turn  round  and  view  the  plain  below,  bordered  on  the  east  by 
the  waters  of  the  beautiful  Hudson  ; on  the  north  shut  in  by 
the  Shawangunk  mountains,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Schune- 
munk  range.  The  view  is  unobstructed.  The  living  green  is 
gone,  and  in  its  stead  you 

“ See  the  fading  many  color’d  woods, 

Shade  deep’ning  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown  : crowded  umbrage,  dusk  and  dun 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark ” 

Except  here  and  there  where  the  winter  grain  lies  bathed  in 
the  sunlight, 

“ Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields. ” 

Nature  has  changed  her  garments,  and  soon  will  wrap  her- 
self up  in  robes  of  ermine  for  a winter’s  nap.  As  you  near  the 
mountain  top  and  look  yet  again  beneath  you,  a strange  feeling 
comes  over  you.  No  one  can  stand  on  these  summits,  (how- 
ever dead  to  emotional  excitement  he  may  be)  and  help  but  feel 
his  own  littleness  and  nature’s  greatness.  He  feels  it  here  ; 
he  think « it  in  the  valleys.  * 

“ All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appalls, 

Gather  around  these  summits,  to  show 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave 
Vain  man  below ’’ 

There  is  something  besides  expanse  and  height  to  help  the 
feeling  on.  The  very  air — still,  save  when  rustled  by  the  fall- 
ing leaf — speaks  loudly  to  the  soul  within. 

“ The  whispering  air  sends  inspiration  from  the  mountain  heights.” 
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As  you  climb,  your  thoughts  keep  pace  with  your  steps.  But 
still  you  go  on — up — higher  and  higher.  A point  is  soon  reach- 
ed in  your  travels  when  you  involuntarily  come  to  a halt.  From 
the  elevation  on  which  you  stand,  before  you  in  the  near  dis- 
tance, you  behold  for  the  first  time  one  of  our  Mountain  Lakes. 
The  feeling  of  surprise  soon  gives  way  to  admiration.  There  it 
is  in  all  its  beauty. 

“ In  a deep  vale,  shut  out  by  Alpine  hills.” 

As  you  gaze  upon  its  crystal  waters,  it  requires  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  fancy  them  peopled  with  lake-nymphs; 
and  when  you  turn  to  the  miniature  mountains  by  which  its 
banks  are  bound,  you  picture  the  homes  of  the  Oreads.  While 
listening,  as  it  were,  for  the  song  of  the  nymphs,  the  noise  of 
falling  waters  comes  sweetly  to  the  ear,  and  turning  in  the  di- 
rection whence  the  sound  proceeds,  you  see  where 

**  Deep  the  suulessgleus  are  scooped  between, 

And  brawl  o’er  shallow  beds,  the  stream  unseen.” 

But  leaving  the  aesthetic  consideration  of  our  lakes,  let  us 
view  them  in  a utilitarian  light.  We  find  that  during  the  Rev- 
olution, and  even  before  that  period,  their  waters  were  econo- 
mized for  different  purposes.  Numerous  furnaces  were  located 
so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  power  they  yielded.  One  of 
these  furnaces,  known  as  Sterling  Furnace,  at  the  outlet  of 
Sterling  Pond,  was  in  operation  as  early  as  1751.  It  was  here 
that  the  chain  which  was  stretched  from  Fort  Montgomery 
across  the  river  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  British,  was 
forged.  At  the  outlet  of  Truxedo  Pond  a factory  was  erected 
during  the  war  of  1812,  for  the  manufacture  of  nails  and  saws. 
At  the  outlet  of  Hazzard’s  pond  an  extensive  tannery  and  flour 
mills  have  been  in  operation  for  a number  of  years.  Green- 
wood Furnace,  established  in  1811,  is  at  the  outlet  of  Cranberry, 
Slaughter’s,  Island  and  Greenwood  Ponds,  the  waters  of  which 
four  ponds  are  united  for  the  purposes  of  the  Furnace.  There 
are  numerous  other  mills  and  factories  which  depend  upon  the 
various  ponds  we  have  mentioned  for  power.  Some  of  these 
ponds,  are  artificial,  in  part — that  is,  a dam  has  been  built  across 
a ravine  so  as  to  throw  the  water  back  and  flow  a considerable 
acreage.  This  was  the  case  with  Bog-meadow  Pond.  The  mills 
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whose  ruins  are  seen  on  the  river  bank  at  Buttermilk  Falls, 
were  formerly  supplied  with  water  from  Bog-meadow. 

Tilt*  lay  of  the  land  on  our  mountain  tops  is  highly  favorable 
to  the  creation  of  artificial  lakes.  There  are  numerous  natural 
basins  of  the  largest  size,  only  waiting  for  an  inexpensive  dam 
across  their  mouth  to  furnish  an  almost  unlimited  reservoir.  The 
plateau  on  Cro’-nest  is  gifted  with  one  of  them,  and  some  day 
in  the  early  future,  the  Government  will  utilize  it  as  a means  of 
furnishing  West  Point  with  water. 

The  day  can  not  be  far  distant  when,  if  Cornwall  progresses 
as  she  has  in  the  last  live  years,  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
the  privileges  which  nature  has  laid  at  our  very  door.  The 
water  of  these  Mountain  Lakes  is  remarkably  pure  and  soft. 
As  before  observed,  trout  were  formerly  taken  in  the  streams 
leading  from  them,  and  every  pisci-culturist  knows  that  trout  are 
never  found  except  in  the  purest  water.  The  soil  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  the  purity  of  water,  as  well  as  the  hygienic  ef- 
fects of  the  two  elements  in  combination.  In  this  connection 
we  may  note  the  remarkable  contrast  our  lake  system  of  the 
Highlands  presents  to  that  of  the  Adirondacks.  There  the  soil 
is  loaded  with  humus  and  vegetable  decomposition,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water  and  sun  gives  rise  to  malaria.  Here  with  us, 
the  water  in  its  passage  down  the  mountain  sides,  dashes  over 
rocks  or  glides  over  a pebbled  bed.  The  miasm  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks is  unknown  to  the  Cornwall  mountains. 
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The  scat  of  our  National  Military  Academy  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  extended  notice.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the 
Revolutionary  incidents  and  associations  which  cluster  around 
it.  To  these  it  owes  its  primary  interest.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  in  fact  the  very  year  next  succeeding  the  declaration  of 
peace,  the  importance  of  providing  an  institution  for  purposes 
of  military  education  was  made  the  subject  of  Congressional  in- 
quiry, and  resulted  in  the  recommendation  of  West  Point  as  the 
site  for  the  future  Academy.  The  project,  however,  met  with 
considerable  opposition  ; among  others  by  Jefferson,  who  con- 
sidered it  unconstitutional.  A school  of  limited  extent,  howev- 
er, was  established  and  continued  up  to  the  war  of  1812,  when 
its  endowment  upon  a more  liberal  basis  was  sanctioned  by 
even  its  former  opponents,  who  had  now  come  to  appreciate  its 
importance.  It  is  not  within  our  purpose  to  trace  the  growth 
of  the  Institute  or  set  forth  the  conspicuous  part  it  has  played 
in  advancing  our  rank  as  a military  nation.  These  matters 
have  already  been  touched  upon  by  abler  hands.  In  the  pres- 
ent pages,  we  come  to  look  upon  West  Point  in  a somewhat 
different,  but  no  less  interesting  light.  Of  late  years,  the 
picturesque  scenery,  aided  by  the  daze  of  military  life,  have 
conspired  to  popularize  it  as  a fashionable  place  of  summer  re- 
sort. Large,  well-appointed  hotels  have  been  erected,  and  nu- 
merous boarding-houses  of  less  pretensions  but  equal  merit 
compete  for  the  patronage  of  the  summer  tourist.  The  class 
of  visitors  and  the  character  of  their  pleasures  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  those  at  Cornwall.  At  the  Point,  all  the  dress  and 
dissipation  of  the  more  notable  watering-places  are  to  be  found. 
Hops  and  music  are  regularly  provided,  and  furnish  nightly  en- 
tertainment to  the  votaries  of  the  dance.  To  those  that  fancy 
such  pleasures,  the  Point  is  an  agreeable  spot.  There  are  many, 
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however  (and  of  such,  Cornwall  society  in  the  summer  is  prin- 
cipally made  up),  who  prefer  a more  rational  mode  of  enjoying 
themselves  ; and  yet  do  not  object  to  an  occasional  dissipation. 

To  such,  the  pleasures  of  the  Point  are  conveniently  near.  The 
distance  is  only  about  four  miles,  and  can  be  accomplished  by 
rail,  boat  or  wagon.  The  communication  by  boat  is  the  most 
pleasant.  The  Powell  in  the  early  morning,  or  one  of  the  way- 
steamers  in  the  afternoon,  will  convey  the  Cornwall  boarder  to 
the  Point,  where  he  can  visit  the  numerous  objects  of  interest, 

! and  return  by  the  Powell  in  the  evening  in  time  for  tea.  If  he 
wishes  to  witness  the  dress-parade  of  the  cadets,  he  can  remain 
! and  take  one  of  the  later  boats  back.  If  ;i  hop  is  to  be  attend- 
ed, a bed  at  any  of  the  hotels  for  the  un-danced  portion  of  the 
night  can  be  had,  and  an  early  return  the  next  morning  by  the 
boat,  made.  A still  more  agreeable  way  of  going,  is  to  secure 
the  services  of  some  of  the  watermen  on  the  river,  when  the  re- 
turn may  be  made  at  leisure. 

Tdie  objects  of  interest  are  not  only  numerous  but  novel,  and 
require  time  for  their  proper  examination.  The  remains  of  the 
old  forts,  with  which  the  river-traveler  has  become  familiar  from 
a distance,  can  be  visited  with  pleasure.  Port  Putnam’s  ruins 
will  be  found  on  the  tree-clad  summit  of  Mt.  Independence, 

500  feet  above 
the  river.  The 
casemates  that 
sheltered  the 
patriot  soldiers 
and  the  stone 
steps  at  the 
sally-port,  are  ! 

yet  to  be  seen.  i 

The  first  fort,  ! 

constructed  to  | 

guard  the  High-  j 

lands,  was  ! 

built  in  PI15, 
on  Martel aer’s 

Rock  (now  Constitution)  Island,  immediately  opposite  West 
Point,  and  was  called  Fort  Constitution.  After  the  capture  of 
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Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  a survey  disclosed  the  import- 
ant fact  that  the  location  of  Fort  Constitution  was  peculiarly 
unfortunate,  it  being’  commanded  by  the  more  elevated  land  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river.  To  remedy  the  error  the  fortifica- 
tion was  begun  and  completed  which  first  went  by  the  name  of 
Fort  Arnold,  and,  after  the  treason  of  the  officer  of  that  name, 
was  known  as  Fort  Clinton.  It  stands  at  the  north-east  angle 
i of  the  plain,  and  has  recently  been  almost  completely  restored. 
The  white  marble  cenotaph,  amid  the  ruins,  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  Kosciusko,  under  whose  superintendence  the  fort 
was  completed.  To  the  rear  of  Fort  Putnam  on  Rocky-hill  may 
| be  seen  Redoubt  No.  4,  and  on  lower  eminences  to  the  south- 
j ward,  the  ruined  parapets  of  Forts  Wyllis  and  Webb. 

The  plateau  on  which  the  Academic  buildings  stand,  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and 
embraces  about  fifty  acres  of  smooth  land,  nicely  laid  down  in 
sward  and  beautifully  shaded  where  traversed  by  roads  or  paths, 
'fhe  principal  buildings  worthy  of  visit  are  the  Academy,  the  j 
Mess-hall,  the  Observatory  and  Library,  the  Chapel,  the  Cadet’s  ! 
| barracks  and  the  Riding  School.  At  tin;  Academy  may  be  I 
found  the  different  recitation  rooms,  a large  gymnasium,  fenc- 
i ing  room,  and  picture  and  sculpture  gallery.  In  the  Artillery 
i Model-room  may  be  seen  models  of  bridges,  engines  and  other  i 
matters  connected  with  civil  engineering.  The  models  of  build- 
j ings  and  forts  are  worthy  of  notice.  Those  of  Fort  Wagner, 
before  Charleston,  and  San  Juan  d’Ulloa,  off  Vera  Cruz,  will 
attract  attention.  The  Museum  of  Ordinance  and  Trophies  will  j 
deserve  much  more  time  than  the  visitor  usually  has  to  give  it. 
Swords,  muskets,  and  ammunition  of  rare  and  varied  kinds,  are 
here  to  be  seen.  The  collection  comprises  torpedoes  and  shot 
from  the  battle-fields  of  the  late  war,  flag-staffs  and  flags  from  | 
i Mexico,  Indian  trophies  and  curious  projectiles,  and  numerous 
flags  borne  by  the  army  in  the  war  of  1812,  in  the  Florida  war, 
in  Mexico,  and  in  the  Rebellion,  together  with  their  inscriptions. 
The  most  prominent  object  is  a model  of  the  silver  mine  of  Va- 
lenciana,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  American 
officers  stationed  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  1847,  purchased  the 
model,  at  a cost  of  $8000,  by  a subscription  among  themselves, 
and  caused  it  to  be  placed  in  its  present  position.  The  upper 
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surface  represents  the  operatives,  made  of  silver  amalgam, 
practising  their  several  divisions  of  labor,  while  the  sides  ex- 
hibit the  galleries  of /he  mine  with  the  miners  at  work. 

The  Riding-hall  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  head 
of  the  shelf-road  by  which  tin*  plateau  is  reached.  It  is  78x218 
feet,  and  spanned  by  a single  curved  roof.  The  equestrian  ex- 
ercises of  the  Cadets  in  this  capacious  hall  are  quite  a feature. 
The  hours  for  riding  are  between  11,  A.  M.,  and  1,  1\  M.,  except 

during  the  time 
of  encampment.— 
I n s t r u c t i o n is 
given  in  tiring  at 
the  head,  running 
at  the  ring  with 
poised  sabre, 
practicing  with 
pistols,  leapi  ng 
bars  and  hurdles, 
and  other  feats  of 
more  or  less  diffi- 
c u 1 1 y.  Visitors 
have  an  opportu- 
nity of  witness- 
ing the  evolu- 
tions and  they 
never  fail  to  ex- 
cite f a v o r a b 1 e 
comment. 

Besides  the  buildings  to  which  we  have  referred,  there  are  at 
the  post  numerous  others  of  less  pretensions.  The  Superintend- 
ent’s quarters,  the  General’s  quarters,  the  homes  of  the  officers, 
professors,  musicians,  and  their  families,  are  all  conveniently 
situated  on  the  west  of  the  plain. 

Having  called  the  visitor’s  attention  to  the  note-worthy  ob- 
jects within  the  various  buildings,  we  may  now  invite  him  to  a 
stroll  wifhovt.  Well-kept  paths  conduct  him  to  the  different 
points  of  interest.  On  the  north  verge  of  the  plain  are  to  be 
seen  the  brass  mortars  taken  from  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  sur- 
rounded by  links  of  the  big  chain,  of  which  mention  has  already 
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been  made.  There  are  also  the  Mexican  trophy  guns,  the  fa- 
mous thirteen-inch  mortar,  the  English  trophy  guns,  and  a large 
granite  ball  brought  by  General  Delafield  from  the  Crimea. 
Descending  the  hill  on  the  north  we  come  upon  the  Sea-coast 
Battery  with  its  armament  of  rifled  monsters.  Here  may  be 
seen  100,  200  and  300-lb.  Parrots,  the  15-inch  gun  and  the 
13-inch  mortar,  capable  of  hurling  missiles  as  far  as  Polopel’s 
Island,  which  the  battery  commands.  The  attention  is  not  con- 
fined alone  to  the  spoils  and  trophies  of  “ grim  visag’d  war.” 
Here  and  there  about  the  grounds  and  in  the  cemetery  near  by, 
a melancholy  pleasure  is  taken  in  viewing  the  shafts  raised  to 
the  mighty  dead.  A massive  sarcophagus  indicates  the  tomb 
of  General  Winfield  Scott.  The  Cadet’s  Monument  marks  the 
resting  place  of  those  who  have  died  whilst  pursuing  their 
studies  at  the  Point.  Not  far  from  the  turn  in  the  road,  in 
front  of  the  officers  quarters,  stands  upon  a granite  pedestal, 
a line  bronze  statue  of  General  Sedgwick  ; and  near  to  it,  upon 
a knoll  surrounded  by  evergreens,  is  an  obelisk,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  D.  Wood,  who  fell  in  Septem- 
ber, 1814,  while  leading  the  sortie  from  Port  Erie,  in  Canada. 
The  white  marble  monument  on  the  plain  commemorates  tho 
bravery  of  a detachment  of  United  States  troops  under  Major 
Francis  L.  Dade,  in  a battle  with  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Flori- 
da, in  December,  1835.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eight  men 
in  the  party,  all  but  three  were  massacred  by  the  infuriated 
savages. 

The  paths  at  the  Point  are  not  only  well  shaded  but  well 
chosen  so  as  to  create  pleasant  surprises  and  open  vistas  of  the 
most  charming  scenery.  The  drives  are,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  country,  limited  in  extent.  Of  the  paths,  that  so  widely 
known  as  Flirtation  Walk  is  traversed  by  almost  every  visitor. 
It  possesses  many  points  of  romantic  beauty,  and  borrows  no 
little  admiration  from  the  softer  sex  on  account  of  its  tradi- 
tionary “ charming  walks  with  the  Cadets,  you  know.”  It  will 
serve  you  an  agreeable  hour,  if  you  have  the  time  and  a suit- 
able companion.  Less  time  will  be  required  and  a more  sub- 
stantial interest  awakened  by  visiting  Kosciusko’s  Garden, 
which  is  reached  by  the  path  starting  a few  feet  only  from 
Dade’s  monument,  which  serves  the  stranger  as  a finger-board. 

c 5 


Everything’  con- 
nected with  the 
illustrious  Pole  is 
of  absorbing  in- 
terest ,to  the 
American  heart. 
During-  the  Revo- 
lution, lie  was  in 
c h a rg  e as  engi- 
neer at  the  Point, 
and  the  spot  we 
are  considering  is 
affirmed  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  been 
the  scene  of  his 
studies  and  reve- 
ries. The  site  is 
retired  and  most 
romantically  situ- 
ated on  a shelv- 
ing gorge  in  the 
face  of  the  rock. 
In  1802,  the  re- 
mains of  a foun- 
tain which  Kosciusko  had  constructed,  were  discovered  at  this 
point.  A marble  basin  has  been  placed  on  the  original  site  into 
which  the  water  now  Hows. 

If  time  permits,  it  will  be  well  to  visit  Highland  Falls,  a 
lively  little  village,  about  a mile  to  the  south  of  the  military 
post  ; and  perhaps  extend  the  drive  as  far  as  Fort  Montgomery. 
The  road  is  kept  in  good  order,  and,  following  the  water’s  edge 
as  it  does,  will  be  found  delightfully  pleasant. 

Returning  to  the  Point,  we  may  take  a peep  at  the  manner 
in  which  our  future  heroes  conduct  themselves.  Their  military 
exercises  possess  a remarkable  fascination  for  all  visitors. 
The  most  difficult  manoeuvres  are  executed  with  an  ease  and 
precision  seldom  equalled.  The  music  by  the  West  Point  Band 
is  unrivalled.  For  ten  months  in  the  year,  the  Cadets  remain 
in  the  barracks  and  pursue  their  academical  studies.  About 
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the  25th.  of  Juno,  they  go  into  camp  on  the  plain  and  remain 
about  two  months  in  the  exercise  of  purely  military  duties. 

A sketch  of  West  Point  from  the  pen  of  a local  writer  would 
be  sadly  deficient  without  mention  of  the  world-known  Benny 

Havens.  Benny’s 
fame  is  almost  co- 
existent with  that 
of  the*  Academy. 
Generation  after 
generation  of  gra- 
duates have  borne 
with  them  to  all 
parts  of  the  nation 
a pleasant  memory 
of  delinquencies  in 
which  he  shared. 
Special  notoriety 
is  given  him  by  a 
song  composed  by 
Assistant- Surgeon 
O’Brien,  whilst  on 
a visit  to  the  Point, 
many  years  ago, 
and  sung  to  the* 
now  familiar  air  of 
“ Wearing  of  the 
Green.”  Tin;  me- 
tre encourages  r.r- 
lempore  versification,  of  which  an  unlimited  amount  has  .been 
composed.  An  idea  of  the  character  of  the  song  may  be  had 
from  the  first  stanza,  which  we  quote: 

“ Come,  fill  your  glasses,  fellows,  and  stand  up  in  a row, 

To  sing  sentimentally,  we  ’re  going  for  to  go; 

In  the  army  there’s  sobriety,  promotion  ’s  very  slow, 

So  we  ’ll  sing  our  reminiscences  of  Benny  Havens,  oh! 

Oh!  Benny  Havens,  oh! — Oh!  Benny  Havens,  oh! 

So  we  ’ll  sing  our  reminiscences  of  Benny  Havens,  oh!” 

Iu  early  days,  Benny  kept  a retreat  on  the  Point,  where  the 
Cadets  secretly  resorted  for  the  “ forbidden  fruit  ” of  the  vine. 
Having  become  obnoxious  to  the  Faculty,  he  was  banished  from 
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the  government  grounds,  and  took  refuge  beneath  the  cliff  near 
the  Falls,  where  he  carried  on  his  business  until  a recent  date. 
II is  quarters  continued,  as  before,  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Ca- 
dets, who  found  a new  and  super-added  pleasure  in  violating 
two  rules  instead  of  one,  while  seeking  “ refreshments”  in  the 
shape  of  “ flip  and  buckwheat  cakes.”  They  were  now  com- 
pelled to  pass  the  South  Gate,  without  permission,  the  penalty 
for  which,  if  discovered,  materially  lessened  their  merit  roll. 
Benny  is  quite  a genius  in  his  way.  YVe  have  only  room  for  a 
single  anecdote  illustrative  of  his  peculiar  disposition.  Some 
years  since  when  the  eye  now  gone  was  attacked  with  inflamma- 
tion, he  was  urged  to  seek  medical  advice.  He  refused,  assign- 
ing as  a reason  that  the  “Doctors  would  take  the  other  for  their 
pay.”  Benny  is  now  living  with  a near  relative  at  the  Falls, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  fair  health  at  the  advanced  age  of  80  years. 

“ When  this  life’s  troubled  sea  is  over,  and  our  last  battle  through, 

If  God  permits  us  mortals  then  his  bless’d  domain  to  view, 

Then  shall  we  see,  with  glory  crown’d,  in  proud  celestial  row, 

The  friends  we’ve  known  and  loved  so  well,  and  Benny  Havens,  oh ! 

Oh ! Benny  Havens,  oh  ! ” 

We  would  advise  those  visiting  the  Point,  to  lay  aside  a full 
day  for  the  purpose.  Let  them  go  down  in  the. Powell  at  8,  A. 
M.,  and  return  at  6,  P.  M.  They  can  take  a luncheon  with  them 
or  dine  at  the  hotel.  It  is  a full  day’s  work  of  ten  hours  to 
“ do  ” the  Point  as  it  should  be  “ done.” 
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Whilst  admitting*  that  all  rivers  may  he  pronounced  useful, 
comparatively  lew  arc  worthy  of  being  called  beautiful.  The 
Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  are  types  of  the  former — the  Hud- 
son and  Rhine,  of  the  latter.  It  is  its  banks  that  give  character 
to  a river;  and,  judged  by  this  test,  the  Hudson  has  no  equal. 
Its  waters  are  margined  by  an  endless  variety  of  rock,  wood 
and  meadow  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  The  rock  formations, 
in  particular,  are  of  a most  striking  nature.  The  cliff-like  Palis- 
ades, and  the  bold  crags  and  towering  peaks  of  the  Highlands, 
with  their  varying  heights  and  shapes,  and  novelty  of  combi- 
nation, produce  a picture  of  which  the  artist  would  never  weary. 
Amid  the  host  of  peaks  which  greet  the  eye,  Storm-king  stands 
preeminent.  Its  position  as  one  of  the  columns  to  the  northern 
gate  to  the  Highlands,  its  bold  projection  in  the  river  and  ab- 
rupt ascent  from  the  water’s  edge,  its  bleak  and  serried  sides,  its 
cloud-supporting  pinnacle,  tend  to  give  it  an  individuality  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  peak.  It  is  not  strange  that  so  peculiar  a 
formation  should  have  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  the  early 
skipper  for  an  appropriate  name.  They  called  it  the  Klinkers- 
berg,  doubtless  from  the  close  resemblance  of  its  base  to  the 
flat-bottomed  vessel  (the  klinker)  of  the  Dutch.  The  name  by 
which  it  has  been  generally  known  for  the  last  century  is 
Butter-hill.  Our  local  etymologists  claim  that  it  was  so  called 
on  account  of  its  likeness  to  a mound  of  butter.  Their  claim  is 
seriously  invalidated  by  a discovery  we  have  fortunately  made, 
in  examining  a very  ancient  map  whereon  the  peak  in  question 
is  laid  down  as  Buttel-hill.  Butte / is  the  German  for  bailiff- — 
jailor — one  who  guards — and  the  name  was  given  to  the  peak, 
no  doubt,  from  its  outlying  position  as  a guard  to  the  Highland 
pass.  It  is  also  known  on  some  maps  as  Button-hill.  Its  pres- 
ent name  of  Storm-king  was  given  it  by  the  poet,  who  thus 
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assigns  Iris  reasons  for  the  re-christening':  “The  tallest  moun- 
tain with  its  feet  in  the  Hudson  at  the  Highland  gap,  is  officially 
the  storm  king — being  looked  to,  by  the  whole4  country  around, 
as  the  most  sure  foreteller  of  a storm.  When  the  white  cloud- 
beard  descends  upon  his  breast  in  the  morning  (as  if  with  a nod 
forward  of  his  majestic  head)  there  is  sure  to  be  a rain-storm 
before  night.  Standing  aloft  among  the  other  mountains  of  the 
chain,  this  sign  is  peculiar  to  him.  He*  seems  the  monarch  and 
this  seems  his  stately  ordering  of  a change  in  the  weather. 
Should  not  Storm-king,  then,  be  his  proper  title?”  A similar 
phenomenon  has  been  observed  with  Mount  Pilatus,  at  Lucerne, 
Switzerland,  giving  rise  to  the  triplet  verse: 

“ If  Pilatus  weal's  liiH  cap,  serene  will  be  the.  day, 

If  liis  collar  he  puts  on,  then  mount  the  rugged  way. 

But  if  his  sword  he  wields,  then  keep  at  home,  I say?” 

Storm-king  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  from  the  river  as 
you  approach  it  from  the  north.  Glancing  at  its  rugged,  pre- 
cipitous sides,  the  possibility  of  climbing  them  is  at  once  quest- 
ioned— generally  denied.  The  side  facing  its  divorced  compan- 
ion, Break-neck,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  has  never 
been  climbed  ; but  the  side  which  over-looks  the  bay  is  suscep- 
tible of  an  ascent.  The  top  may  also  be  reached  by  a Hank 
movement  to  tlie  west,  passing  up  Ohamplin-way  and  coming 
upon  it  by  the  rear.  Of  the  two  routes  the  former  is  tin*  most 
difficult,  and  has  to  be  accomplished  entirely  on  foot.  The  toil 
of  the  latter  may  be  shared  by  driving  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Peter  Brown,  or  John  L.  Wood,  and  there  leaving  your  horses. 
The  hardy  and  venturesome  tourist  will  prefer  to  climb  the 
mountain  at  the  steepest  practicable  pitch.  The  difficulties  of 
the  feat  creates  a fascination  which  always  favors  this  route. 
The  departure  is  taken  from  a point  near  Mr.  Solomon’s  new  villa, 
at  the  foot  of  the  monarch,  and  continued  .over  wood-path  and 
water-course  until  his  majesty’s  crown  is  reached.  Notwith- 
standing the  toil  and  difficulty,  of  this  route,  Indies  have  fre- 
quently joined  the  expedition,  and  succeeded  in  scaling  the 
heights,  upon  which  they  have  caused  their  accompanying 
knight-errant,  to  display  a handkerchief  fastened  to  a tree-top, 
that  they  might  afterwards  point  from  the  plain  below  to  the 
Hag-like  emblem  of  their  success. 
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The  summit  once  gained,  whilst  taking  the  much-needed  rest, 
the  eye  soon  shares  the  fatigue  of  the  body  in  its  efforts  to  grasp 
the  many  objects  that  challenge  its  attention.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  views  about  Cornwall  equally  fine,  but  none  of  such 
scope  to  the  north  as  the  one  that  is  hereto  be  had.  An  entirely 
now  feature  is  super-added.  For  the  first  time  you  have  an  out- 
look to  the  east  and  south-east.  Everything  about  you,  in  every 
direction,  within  the  compass  of  the  eye,  is  brought  out  in  bold 
relief.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  country,  within  a radius  of 
sixty  miles  from  the  spot  you  stand  on,  can  nowhere  be  surpass- 
ed. Fore-ground  and  back-ground  of  the  picture  are  equally 
attractive.  Sparkling  valleys  at  your  feet — towering  mountains 
in  the  distance — cities  and  villages  sprinkled  about — the  river 
threading  its  tortuous  way — hill-sides  discharging  their  silver 
'streams  — huge  chasms  and  massive  rocks — some  near  and 
others  remote — all  and  each  contribute  to  round  out  and  com- 
plete a picture  of  unequalled  grandeur.  You  view  the  spectacle 
from  your  mountain-tier  seat  with  no  intervening  peaks  with 
their  hats  on  to  obstruct  the  view.  You  may  hear  the  music  of 
the  band  at  West  Point,  wafted  on  the  southern  wind,  and  might 
look  down  on  the  parade-ground  and  witness  the  evolutions  of 
the  Cadets,  were  it  not  for  the  intervening  heights  of  CroMiest. 
If  you  have  been  thoughtful,  you  will  have  brought  with  you  a 
hold-glass  and  a guide  familiar  with  the  surrounding  country. 

Not  only  the  view  but  the  peculiar  air  which  surrounds  the 
mountain-top,  excites  attention.  It  was  of  this,  when  describ- 
ing the  ascent,  Mr.  Willis  wrote:  “Somewhere  about  noon  we 
came  upon  brooks  running  the  other  way,  and  began  to  smell 
(we  thought)  a little  of  the  salt  air  of  the  seahord — the  ridge 
wo  had  mounted  being  an  effectual  Panama  between  this  and 
an  inland  air  much  more  Pacific  for  the  lungs.  In  the  cannon  of 
the  military  post  at  the  foot  of  the  descent  on  one  side  and  the 
rolls  of  Orange  county  butter  at  the  foot  of  the  descent  on  the 
other,  my  chronic  cough-memory  found  a very  correct  exponent 
of  the  two  climates  which  the  mountain  divides.  To  my  emi- 
nent friend  Doctor  Gray,  who  prescribed  the  velvet  side  of  this 
Isthmus,  so  near  New  York  (instead  of  the  Trip  to  the  Tropics 
which  1 took  in  spite  of  him  and  found  so  ineffectual),  I owe 
what  gratitude  my  present  better  health  is  worth  ; and  I men- 
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tion  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  public  of  consumptive 
given-over-dom  of  which  I have  now  ceased  to  be  one.  To  the 
pulmonary  patients  who  abound  in  our  harsh  seabord  atmos- 
phere, this  Highland  Terrace  (Cornwall)  is  a far  better  Malvern 
than  the  Antilles — the  poor,  at  least  should  know.” 

The  student  of  Revolutionary  history  will  find  food  for  his 
contemplation  here.  There  is  a sermon  on  patient  and  heroic 
suffering  in  the  bare  rocks,  for  here  were  lighted  those  massive 
beacon  fires  which  ever  and  anon  summoned  the  hardy  militia 
to  the  defence  of  the  Highland  forts.  Being  the  highest,  the 
beacon  here  was  the  signal  to  others  similarly  located  on  hills 
for  miles  around.  Half-clad  signal-men  watched  here  through 
storm  and  night  and  cold — so  cold  that  more  than  one  perished 
and  passed  to  that  future  which  has  “no  king  but  God.”  We 
need  to  get  close  to  the  footsteps  of  these  men  to  properly  ap-  * 
predate  their  work. 

Parties  making  the  ascent  of  Storm-king  will  be  amply  re- 
paid for  their  trouble.  There  are  other  imposing  views  of  which 
we  shall  come  to  speak,  but  they  are  of  comparatively  easy 
access.  The  element  of  fatigue  and  danger  which  add  a zest 
to  mountain  climbing,  are  to  be  met  at  Cornwall  only  in  the 
ascent  of  Storm-king. 
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James  Duncan  was  born  in  Phillipstown  (Cold  Spring),  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  September  29th,  1811.  From 
the  tombstones  in  the  family  burying-ground,  situated  a little 
to  the  south  of  the  hero’s  grave,  it  appears  that  the  family 
name  was  Duncanson.  Ilis  lather,  Robert  Duncanson,  died 
Dec.  26th,  1858,  aged  72  years  and  18  days.  His  mother, 
Judith  Duncanson,  died  11th  Feb.,  1845,  in  the  58th  year  of  her 
age.  The  terminal  syllable  of  the  name  was  first  dropped  by 
the  subject  of  our  sketch,  whose  dislike  of  superfluities  was 
peculiarly  characteristic.  Ever  since,  the  surviving  members 
of  the  family,  consisting  of  a brother  and  two  sisters,  have  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Duncan.  Our  hero  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  near  the  scene  of  his  birth,  at  the  village 
school.  From  those  who  knew  him  at  this  early  period  of  life, 
we  learn  that  he  was  noted  for  his  love  of  fair-play  on  the 
school-ground  and  his  championship  of  the  weaker  side.  An 
insight  to  his  youthful  pastimes  may  be  gained  from  his  speech 
at  the  Astor-House,  on  the  occasion  of  being  presented  with  a 
gold  medal,  wherein  he  said:  “The  mountains  of  the  Highlands 
in  which  I was  born,  1 rambled  and  climbed  so  often  when  a 
boy,  that  every  stone,  tree  and  cool  spring  for  miles  around, 
was  as  familiar  to  me  as  the  fireside  of  my  humble  home. 
These  scenes  of  my  childhood  and  youth  are  too  deeply  stamped 
upon  my  heart  and  recollection  ever  to  be  forgotten.  After  the 
lapse  of  years,  when  far  away  from  my  native  land,  even  amid 
the  din  of  battle,  when  the  thought  came  over  me — as  it  often 
did  come — ‘what  will  they  say  of  this  at  home?’  it  proved  an 
incentive  to  increased  exertion.” 

Having  secured  an  appointment  as  Cadet  to  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  he  entered  that  institution,  and  gradu- 
ated with  becoming  honors  in  1835.  He  now  entered  the  army 
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as  Lieutenant  of  the  4th  Regiment  of  Artillery,  and  was  enga- 
ged in  active  service  during  the  Seminole  war.  While  with  „ 
General  Gaines,  at  Withlacoochee,  in  Florida,  he  was  slightly 
Wounded.  About  1838,  la*  gave  his  attention  to  perfecting  an 
arm  of  the  service  which  was  then  in  its  infancy,  but  afterwards 
became  conspicuous  under  the  name  of  the  “Battery  of  Flying 
Artillery.’’  Major  Ringgold  and  Captain  Taylor  cooperated 
with  Rim,  at  Camp  Washington,  in  organizing  and  drilling  a 
company  enlisted  for  the  purpose. , It  was  in  this  employment 
that- tlie  superior  ability  of  Lieutenant  Duncan,  as  a tactitian  and 
military  instructor,  first  forced  itself  upon  the  public  attention. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  he  joined  the 
army  with  his  battery,  and  participated  in  every  engagement 
from  Ralo  Alto  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  except  the  battle  of  Beuna 
Vista.  At  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Raima,  his  brilliant  ex- 
ploits and  daring  bravery  made  him  the  Sheridan  of  the  day. 
At  the  latter  of  these  battles,  when  the  enemy  were  in  full 
flight,  Duncan  pursued  them  with  his  battery,  creating  a per- 
fect panic  and  dispersing  them  in  all  directions.  His  gallant 
conduct  met  with  quick  appreciation.  In  the  short  space  of  two 
years  he  rose  from  a Lieutenant  to  the  full  rank  of  Colonel  in 
the  army.  11  is  splendid  achievements  not  only  exacted  the 
approval  of  his  military  superiors,  but  elicited  a deep  response 
from  the  popular  heart.  Upon  his  return  home,  la*  received,  in 
every  place  through  which  he  passed,  the  most  marked  manifest- 
ations of  the  public  esteem.  Ovations  met  him  at  every  turn. 
At  the  Astor  House,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  December,  1848, 
the  wealth,  the  talent  and  the  respectability  of  the  great  city 
united  in  a complimentary  dinner  to  him,  and  tlu*  presentation 
of  a gold  medal.  The  Hon.  Judge  Edmonds  presided  on  the 
occasion,  and  tendered  the  memorial  in  a speech  reciting  at 
length  his  gallant  deeds. 

The  death  of  Col.  Croghan,  soon  afterwards,  gave  Rresident 
Polk  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  Col.  Duncan’s  distinguished 
services  with  the  honorable  and  lucrative  but  arduous  post 
of  Inspector-General  of  the  United  States  Army.  It  was  whilst 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  position  he  contracted  the 
malady  of  which  ho  died.  He  had  been  visiting  the  southern 
military  posts,  when  he  was  taken  with  the  yellow  fever  at  Mo- 
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bile  and  died  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1849.  His  death  created  a 
most  profound  sensation  throughout  the  country.  He  was  com- 
paratively a young  .man,  being  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
but  his  brief  career  had  been  so  brilliant  that  the  popular  in- 
stinct had  selected  him  for  a bright  and  prominent  fate  in  the 
future.  His  name  had  already  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  .Presidency.  His  untimely  death  formed  the  topic  of 
universal  lament.  The  Common  Council  of  New  York,  prover- 
bially (piick  to  reflect  the  public  feeling,  passed  the  following 
preamble!  and  resolution: 

“ Whereas,  thu  public  have  been  informed,  through  the  columns  of  the  public  press, 
of  the  death  of  the  brave  and  heroic  Duncan,  whose  devotion  and  success,  as  an  officer 
in  the  late  Mexican  war,  have  stamped  him  as  one  of  those  whose  name  is  identical  with 
the  history  of  our  country:  and  as  our  city  cannot  forget  her  representatives,  either  upon 
the  battle-field  or  in  the  council  of  the  nation,  therefore  be  it 

“ liKsoLVEi),  That,  in  keeping  with  the  above  expressed  services  of  the  heroic  dead, 
and  the  high  estimation  in  which  we  hold  those  services,  a committee  of  three  of  this 
body  be  appointed,  to  have  his  remains  brought  to  this  city,  and  the  proper  testimonials 
of  respect  paid  which  are  due  to  his  exalted  worth  and  merit,  as  a republican  soldier  and 
citizen.” 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution,  tin*  remains  of  Col.  Duncan 
were  brought  to  Now  York,  and  there,  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1849,  funeral  solemnities  of  tin*  most  imposing  character 
celebrated.  The  pageant,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for 
impressive  ostentation,  was  in  honor  of  the  lamented  Major- 
General  Worth,  Colonel  Duncan,  and  Major  Gates.  The  hearses 
containing  tin*  remains  of  tin*  dead  heroes  were  preceded  by  the 
entire  first  division  of  the  state  militia  accompanied  by  bands 
of  music  performing  appropriate  airs.  After  the  hearse  of  Ma- 
jor-General Worth  came  that  of  Colonel  Duncan,  drawn  by  two 
pairs  of  gray  horses.  The  military  charger,  which  he  had  rode 
for  twelve  years,  followed  tin*  hearse,  led  by  a groom.  This 
equine  veteran  had  carried  his  master  through  the  battles  of 
Palo  Alto,  Kesaca,  Monterey,  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  San  An- 
tonio, Cherulmsco,  Molino  del  Key,  Chapultepec,  Garita  Helen, 
Garita  Cosine,  and  City  of  Mexico.  As  he  walked  behind  the 
hearse,  with  his  master’s  boots  reversed,  he  excited  a most 
mournful  interest.  The  procession  reached  from  the  City  Hall 
to  Union  Square,  a distance  of  about  two  miles.  The  buildings 
along  the  route  were  draped  in  mourning,  and  crape  was  worn 
by  the  celebrants.  Upon  returning  to  the  City  Hall,  the  coffins 
were  placed  upon  a catafalque  and  an  ode,  composed  by  George 
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P.  Morris,  was  sung;  after  which  a funeral  oration  was  deliver- 
ed by  lion.  John  Van  Buren. 

The  next  morning,  the  16th,  the  remains  of  Colonel  Duncan 
were  conveyed  to  the  steamer  St.  Nicholas  for  transportation  to 
their  final  resting  place.  A deputation  from  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, the  N.  Y.  Light  Guards,  a band  of  music  from  Boston,  offi- 
cers of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  a committee  of  the  citizens  of 
Cornwall,  accompanied  them.  Upon  passing  West  Point  and 
Cold  Spring,  fitting  honors  were  paid  by  those  on  shore.  When 
Cornwall  was  reached,  the  funeral  procession  was  formed  at  the 
landing',  and  proceeded  to  the  intended  place  of  interment  in 
the  following*  order:  1st.  A Harbinger,  in  deep  mourning;  2d. 
The  military  from  Middletown;  3d.  The  Kemble  Guards;  4th. 
Boston  Band;  5th.  Hearse,  ornamented  with  plumes,  drawn  bj^ 
four  gray  horses,  clad  in  mourning  and  led  by  four  colored 
grooms  in  livery;  6th.  The  New  York  Light  Guards,  as  a guard 
of  honor,  in  open  order  each  side  of  the  hearse;  7th.  The  charger 
before  alluded  to,  led  by  a groom;  8th.  Relatives  of  the  deceas- 
ed in  carriages,  attended  by  footmen  in  mourning.  9th.  Aldermen 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  foot,  with  their  staves  of  office 
draped;  10th.  The  Cornwall  Committee;  11th.  The  Cold  Spring 
Band;  12th.  Society  of  Odd-Fellows,  from  Cold  Spring,  in  rega- 
lia; 13th.  The  Sons  of  Temperance,  from  Cold  Spring;  14th. 
Citizens  in  general,  in  carriages  and  on  foot,  forming  a train 
nearly  a mile  in  length.  So  large  and  unusual  a procession,  as 
it  wound  its  way  up  the  hill,  produced  a deep  impression  on  the 
numbers  who  had  gathered  to  witness  it 

When  the  grave  was  reached,  the  coffin  was  placed  on  a bier 
and  the  multitude  passed  round  to  view  it.  The  coffin  was  cov- 
ered with  the  richest  black  silk-velvet,  bordered  with  silver 
edging  and  fastened  with  silver  nails.  The  breast-plates  and 
the  plates  on  the  sides  were  also  of  silver,  and  the  arms  and 
other  devices  were  beautifully  chased.  The  inscription  and 
devices  were  as  follows: 

(Arms  of  the  State  of  New  York.) 

COL.  JAMES  DUNCAN, 

DIED 

At  Mobile,  Alabama, 

3d  July,  1849. 

Aged  38  years. 

U.  S.  A. 
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On  the  right  of  the  coffin  were  the  words,  Vera  Cruz,  at  the 
head;  at  the  foot,  Cerro  Gordo;  on  the  left,  at  the  head,  Resaea; 
and  at  the  foot,  Cherubusco,  with  the  device,  in  the  middle  of 
each  side,  of  a cannon  surmounted  with  stars  and  entwined  with 
laurel.  On  the  coffin  were  displayed  two  swords;  one,  his  regi- 
mental sword,  which  was  plain,  old  and  rusted;  the  other,  a 
handsome  gilt-sheathed  one,  bearing  the  inscription:  “The  citi- 
zens of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  to  Captain  James  Duncan,  U.  S.  A.” 

A platform  had  been  erected  at  the  head  of  the  grave  from 
which  the  Rev.  Win.  Cruikshank,  a local  pastor  of  marked 
ability,  delivered  the  funeral  oration.  The  body  was  then 
lowered  into  the  ground,  three  vollies  in  quick  succession  tired 
by  the  Light  Guards,  and  the  assembly  dispersed. 

The  interest  of  the  reader  is,  no  doubt,  excited  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  personal  appearance  of  Colonel  Duncan.  In  figure 
he  was  slight  and  not  above  the  middle  height.  He  possessed 
a most  marked  physiognomy.  The  features  were  sharp  and  an- 
gular, indicative  of  great  individuality  of  character  and  resolute 
firmness.  The  eye  betokened  a mind  quick  to  act.  The  head 
was  well-proportioned  and  connected  by  a neck  rather  inclined 
to  be  lengthy.  The  two  most  prominent  traits  in  his  character 
were  courage  and  modesty.  They  were  illustrated  time  and 
again.  Ilis  conduct  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaea,  for  personal  bra- 
very, has  never  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  on  the  battle-field. 
He  was  not  only  brave  under  the  excitement  of  the  battle,  but 
in  council  his  voice  was  always  for  the  fight.  In  the  couneil-of- 
war,  previous  to  Resaea,  out  of  the  thirteen  officers,  he  was  one 
of  the  three  who  voted  for  the  advance.  His  modesty  was  no 
less  conspicuous  than  his  bravery.  In  his  reply  to  Judge  Ed- 
monds, at  the  Astor  House  dinner,  he  said:  “For  my  profession- 
al success,  to  which  you  have  so  eloquently  referred,  I feel  that 
I owe  something  to  chance,  much  to  opportunity  and  still  more 
to  the  zeal  and  cordial  cooperation  of  the  accomplished  officers 
and  brave  men  with  whom  I have  had  the  honor  and  good  for- 
tune to  be  associated.”  It  was  to  this  remarkable  freedom  from 
envy  and  detraction — so  rare  in  public  men — that  he  owed  his 
popularity  among  his  military  associates.  A comparison  be- 
tween Worth  and  Duncan  was  attempted  by  their  eulogist  at 
the  City  Hall  ceremonies.  If  the  former  occupies  a more  pro- 
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minent  place  on  the  page  of  history,  it  was  because  of  his  more 
varied  and  extended  career.  Ducan’s  career  was  like  that  of 
the  meteor,  not  only  in  brilliancy  but  duration.  The  earth  was 
tilled  with  the  noon-tide  glory  of  his  daring,  but  the  shades  of 
an  early  night  dissipated  it.  lie  died  in  the  meridian  of  life. 
It  were  idle  to  predict  the  eminence  to  which  he  would  have 
attained,  had  Providence  spared  him.  Put 

“Duncan  is  in  his  grave, 

After  life’s  titful  fever,  he  sleeps  well.” 

The  site  of  his  resting-place  is  on  the  easterly  slope  of  High- 
land Park,  near  the  humble  home  he  loved  so  well,  overlooking 
the  broad  expanse'  of  Cornwall  bay  and  in  full  view  of  the  en- 
circling mountains.  Six  plain  turned  posts,  connected  by  a rude 
chain,  enclose  the  space  where  rest  his  remains.  No  stone  is 
raised  to  mark  the  spot.  A head-board  and  loot-board  of  rough 
hemlock,  rotted  off  and  fallen  to  the  ground,  are  the  sole  monu- 
ments to  his  memory. 

“Best!  Warrior,  rest!  

Thy  sleep  is  peaceful,  though  above 
The  turf  uo  banners  wave, 

Nor  showy  shaft,  nor  sculptur’d  stone, 

Hath  mark’d  the  Warrior’s  grave, 

Yet  thou  wort  foremost  in  the  strife 
Where  thousands  strove  lor  fame  and  life. 

The  laurel  wreath,  to  all  so  dear, 

Was  nobly  won — to  deck  thy  bier. 

* * * * 

Sleep,  Duncan,  sleep!  the  Hudson  breathes 
A ceaseless  dirge  for  thee; 

The  dark  green  hills  that  guard  thy  grave 
Thy  monument  shall  be. 

The  laud  for  whom  thy  blood  was  shed 
Remembers  not  her  noble  dead; 

And  well  to-day  may  Freedom  weep, 

When  hearts  like  thine  forgotten  sleep. 
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Here  was  the  home  of  the  Poet!  Here  he  lived  and  died! 
In  the  little  chamber  above  the  library  the  invalid  genius  pen- 
ned those  fanciful  sketches  which  have  aroused  the  admiration 
of  two  continents.  The  grove  in  the  glen — the  brook — the 

lawn the  slumbering  river — the  towering  mountains — one  and 

all  were  vivified  by  the  touch  of  his  fruitful  pen.  Speak  of 
Idle-wild  we  cannot.  It  must  be  seen  and  felt!  It  is  like  a 
fabled  region  where  the  confines  of  fancy  and  fact  are  lost  to 
sense.  The  lirnnings  of  the  genial  Willis  have  invested  his 
Highland  Eyrie  with  such  romantic  charm,  that  to  break  it,  we 
would  not  if  we  could.  If  the  picture  must  be  marred,  we  leave 
it  for  other  hands.  We  restrict  ourself  to  a brief  biographical 
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sketch  of  the  Poet,  and  a simple  description  of  his  former  home 
and  surroundings. 

Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  was  horn  at  Portland,  Maine,  on  the 
20th  day  of  January,  1807.  His  grandfather  is  said  to  have 
worked  as  an  apprentice  in  the  same  office  with  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  afterwards  published  the  Independent  Chronicle 
at  Boston.  He  took  an  active  part,  in  the  “tea  party”  which 
the  American  gave  to  their  British  cousins,  about  this  time,  in 
Boston  harbor.  Nathaniel  Willis,  the  father  of  the  Poet,  was 
also  a practical  printer  and  editor.  He  published  at  Boston 
(having  removed  to  that  place  from  Portland),  the  first  religious 
newspaper  printed  in  America.  It  was  called  the  Boston  Re- 
corder. Subsequently  he  started  the  Youth's  Companion  which 
he  continued  to  edit  for  a number  of  years.  The  mother  of  the 
Poet,  an  excellent  woman  and  highly  gifted,  died  in  1854. 

The  rudiments  of  Mr.  Willis’  education  were  acquired  under 
the  tutorship  of  the  Rev.  I)r.  McFarland,  of  Concord,  N.  II.  He 
subsequently  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  Phillip’s 
Academy,  at  Andover,  where  he  remained  until  he  entered  Yale 
College  in  1823.  About  this  time,  when  the  future  of  his  life 
was  in  the  balance,  his  father  was  anxious  to  place  him  in  a 
printing  office.  His  mother,  however,  favored  the  son’s  aspira- 
tions for  a classical  education  and  he  was  sent  to  Yale.  During 
his  collegiate  course  his  poetical  exuberance  sought  relief  in  a 
number  of  fugitive  poems.  His  “ Scripture  Sketches,”  composed 
at  this  early  period,  immediately  gained  a popularity  which  they 
have  never  lost.  Upon  graduating,  in  1827,  he  delivered  the 
valedictory  poem  to  his  class — a production  which  will  bear  fa- 
vorably with  any  of  his  later  efforts.  His  editorial  life  began 
with  the  Token , upon  leaving  college.  At  the  same  time  he 
published,  in  several  volumes,  the  Legendary.  He  next  estab- 
lished the  American  Monthly  Magazine , a periodical  which  at 
once  took  a high  position.  All  these  literary  efforts  were  ac- 
complished before  he  attained  his  majority.  In  1830  the  Maga- 
zine was  united  with  the  New  York  Mirror.  Mr.  Willis  now 
took  his  departure  for  Europe,  over  which  he  journeyed,  and 
sent,  from  time  to  time  those  interesting  papers  which  under  the 
title  of  “ Pencil ings  by  the  Way,”  gave  the  Mirror  a prominent 
position  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  It  was  during  his  resi- 
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deuce  in  England  (1885),  that  lie  was  married  to  Mary  Leighton 
St  ace,  the  daughter  of  a distinguished  British  officer  who  was 
at  that  time  Commanding-general,  in  command  of  the  arsenal 
at  Woolwich.  In  1881  lie  returned  home  and  established  him- 
self on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  in  central  New  York, 
near  the  village  of  Owego.  With  that  felicity  of  nomenclature 
for  which  he  was  noted,  he  called  the  cottage  he  built  “ Glen- 
niary,”  and  Ids  subsequent  “ Letters  from  Under  a Bridge,”  in- 
vested Ids  then  home  with  all  the  romance  and  charm  which 
j subsequently  attached  to  his  later  one  on  the  Hudson.  Whilst 
i at  “ Glenmary,”  the  first  shadow  crossed  his  hitherto  sun-lit  path, 

| in  the  death  of  his  first-born,  which  sad  event  gave  rise  to  those 
tender  lines  beginning  : 

“ Room,  gentle  flowers ! my  child  would  pass  to  heaven.” 

Other  misfortunes  betel  him  in  quick  succession.  The  failure 
of  his  income  by  reason  of  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  and 
the  insolvency  of  his  book  publisher,  compelled  him  after  the 
j lapse  of  live  years  to  turn  his  back  upon  his  cottage  by  the  Sus- 
I quehanna  and  seek  the  ever  busy  city  for  means  of  sustenance. 

; He  attached  himself  to  the  Corsair,  a weekly  journal  published 
by  Dr.  Porter,  and  in  its  interest  again  went  abroad.  While  in 
London  he  published  a collection  of  stories,  poems  and  letters, 

! under  the  title  of  “ Loiterings  of  Travel,”  and  another  volume 
containing  his  plays  of  “ Bianca  Visconti  ” and  “ Tortesa,  the 
Usurer.”  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1844,  and  finding 
the  Corsair  vanished  from  its  wonted  place,  he  engaged  with 
| General  G.  P.  Morris  in  the  conduct  of  the  New  Mirror.  It  was 
| during  this  year  his  wife  died,  and  his  own  health  failing,  for 
the  third  time  he  visited  Europe,  taking  with  him  his  only  child, 
a girl  who  had  been  named  Imogen.  He  here  brought  out,  in 
1845,  his  “ Dashes  at  Life  with  a Free  Pencil,”  in  three  volumes. 
During  his  trip  on  the  continent  he  fell  in  with  one  of  his  old 
boon  companions  in  the  person  of  Theodore  Fay,  the  American 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Berlin.  Through  his  importunities, 
aided  by  those  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  the  Embassador,  our  Poet  had  re- 
solved to  remain  abroad,  but  going  to  England  to  place  his  daugh- 
ter at  school,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  once  again  he  turned  towards 
the  land  of  his  birth.  Upon  arriving  in  New  York  lie  associated 
himself  with  Genl.  Morris  in  the  publication  of  the  Home  Journal , 
c t; 
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which  soon  became  one  of  the  most  successful  weekly  papers 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Willis  was  a hard  worker  and  the  number 
of  volumes  he  published  would  form,  of  themselves,  a fair-sized 
library.  We  have  not  space  to  catalogue  them.  Those  of  local 
interest  are,  “Out  Doors  at  Idle-wild,  or  the  Shaping  of  a Home 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson;”  “Hurry-graphs,”  and  the  “Con- 
valescent.” 

In  1845, IMr.  Willis  was  married  to  Cornelia,  only  daughter  of 
Hon.  Joseph  Grinnell,  of  Massachusetts,  a former  member  of 
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Congress  from  that  state,  by  whom  he  left  four  children,  named, 
respectively,  Grinnell,  Bailey,  Sarah,  and  Kditli.  In  summing 
up  the  literary  reputation  of  the  Poet,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Griswold,  who,  in  his  “Prose  Writers  of 
America,”  says:  “The  life  and  fertility  of  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Willis  are  very  remarkable.  His  spirits  and  faculties  seemed 
to  have  been  bathed  in  perpetual  freshness.  The  stream  of 
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thought  and  feeling  in  him  is  like  the  bubbling  out-spring  of  a 
natural  fountain,  which  flows  forth  with  gaiety  and  freedom,  if 
it  Hows  at  all.  His  powers  seem  never  to  be  lessened  by  ex- 
haustion. His  fancy  is  never  soiled  by  fatigue.  He  never 
copies  others  and  he  never  repeats  himself  ; but  always  prompt 
and  always  vivid,  his  mind  acts  with  the  certainty  of  a natural 
prism  which  turns  every  ray  that  reaches  it  into  a peculiar 
beauty.” 

As  a man,  Mr.  Willis  was  companionable  and  of  a genial 
nature.  Those  who  knew  him  at  Cornwall,  in  his  every  day 
walks  and  talks,  bear  testimony  to  his  uniform  kindness.  His 
court-like  address  was  not  assumed,  but  felt.  We  have  heard 
an  old  resident  say,  he  was  the  “only  true  gentleman  I ever 
met.”  He  endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact by  his  condescending  forbearance — especially  to  the  poor 
and  lowly,  from  whom  he  never  shrank.  His  sense  of  honor 
was  nice  and  acute,  as  evidenced  by  his  acceptance  of  the  chal- 
lenge of  Captain  Marry att,  the  novelist,  for  a supposed  provo- 
cation, whilst  in  England. 

Mr.  Willis,  in  early  youth,  had  been  attached  to  the  tenets  of 
Presbyterianism.  In  later  life,  lie  renounced  them.  Whilst  at 
Cornwall,  he  was  one  of  the  Vestrymen  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church.  His  death  occurred  on  Sunday  evening,  the  20th  of 
January,  1807,  at  Idle-wild.  He  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  and  was  just  sixty  years  old.  His  remains  were  conveyed 
to  Mount  Auburn  for  interment. 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps  and  go  back  to  the  period  of 
the  Poet’s  advent  in  Cornwall.  We  have  already  hinted  at  the 
malady  which  threatened  him  on  his  return  from  Europe.  Under 
the  advice  of  a prominent  city  physician  (the  distinguished  T)r. 
Cray),  he  was  directed  to  Cornwall.  He  passed  the  summer  of 
1851  at  Glen-brook  Farm,  the  home  of  the  Misses  Sutherland, 
which  is  situated  on  the  road  to  Newburgh,  immediately  north 
of  the  mountain  stream  which  his  pen  has  since  immortalized. 
He  sought  for  a quiet,  retired  home,  and  in  that  of  the  Misses 
S.  he  secured  it.  His  time  was  spent  in  rambling  about  the 
country,  usually  attended  by  a companion.  It  was  during  one 
of  these  wanderings,  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Sutherland,  a 
brother  of  his  hostess,  that  the  capabilities  of  Idle-wild  glen 
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forced  themselves  on  his  attention.  Turning  to  his  companion, 
he  exclaimed:  “What  a beautiful  spot!”  “Oh,”  returned  Mr. 
S.,  who  had  known  the  locality  from  his  youth  as  a wild  and  idle 
waste  under  the  name  of  Newbold-hollow,  “ it’s  nothing  but  an 
idle  wild.”  The  expression,  like  a spark  from  the  dint,  caught 
the  fancy  of  the  Poet,  and  kindled  those  thoughts  which  breathed 
and  words  which  burned  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  thousands. 

A clue  to  the  motives  which  guided  in  the  selection  of  this 
wild  and  picturesque  spot  for  his  future  home  can  be  gathered 
from  a passage  in  one  of  his  letters:  “ 1 have  thought  it  curious, 
by  the  way,  that  among  the  many  who  have  strolled  with  me 
through  our  wilderness  of  acclivities  and  wood-paths — coming 
upon  all  kinds  of  views  and  landscape  surprises,  and  seeing 
every  variety  of  surface  and  every  possible  tangle  of  wood, 
rock,  and  water — no  one  has  ever  yet  suggested  an  embellish- 
ment, or  pointed  out  a natural  beauty  that  might  be  modi  tied  or 
taken  advantage  of.  Yet  the  improvements  that  might  be  made, 
seem  to  me  as  obvious  as  they  are  almost  numberless — charm- 
ing paths  that  might  be  cut,  precipices  and  waterfalls  that 
might  terminate  vistas,  terraces  that  might  be  turned  into 
glades  and  lawns,  chasms  that  might  be  romantically  bridged, 
and  rapids  that  should  be  seen  from  eminences.  Admiring  the 
little  that  has  been  done  very  kindly  and  warmly,  as  beautiful, 
the  imagination  of  the  visitor  does  not  seem  to  busy  itself  to 
lend  a thought  as  to  what  might  he  done  to  make  it  more  beau- 
tiful still.  Omni-creative  as  the  American  mind  would  seem  to 
be,  the  creation  of  beauty  seems  not  to  be  among  our  habitual 
and  alert  instincts,  as  a people.”  Inspired  by  such  thoughts, 
Mr.  Willis  purchased,  for  an  inconsiderable  price,  the*  portion  of 
the  Xewbold  tract  which  had  been  regarded  as  valueless.  In 
June,  1852,  he  returned  to  Cornwall  and  commenced  the  erect- 
ion of  the  cottage.  During  its  construction  he  remained  with 
his  termer  friends,  the  Misses  Sutherland,  the  convenience  of 
whose  residence  favored  the  daily  visits  of  superintendence  lie 
gave  the  rising  structure.  The  cottage  was  completed  by  the 
spring  of  1853,  and  in  June  of  that  year,  Mr.  Willis  with  his 
family  took  possession. 

The  cottage  was  designed  by  Mr.  Calvert  Vaux,  then  associa- 
ted in  business  with  the  lamented  Downing,  with  their  oflice  at 
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Newburgh.  Mr.  Vaux  rei narks,  in  his  “Villas  and  Cottages,' ” 
that  “all  the  lines  oi‘  the  plan  were  set  out  under  the  special 
direction  of  Mr.  Willis,  who  seemed  to  take  more  interest  in 
accommodating  the  house  to  the  fancies  of  the  genius  of  the 

place  than  in  any  other 
, part  of  the  arrangements, 

and  the  whole  design  was 
so  fitted  among  the  ever- 
greens and  adapted  to  eve- 
ry peculiarity  of  the  site, 
that  it  appears  to  be  al- 
most surrounded  by  tall, 
nourishing*  trees,  although 
broad  stretches  of  distance 
in  every  direction,  and  ex- 
tensive* views  of  the  river 
and  mountain  scenery  are 
gained  from  the  various 
windows,  each  view  being 
i a separate  picture  set  in  a 
frame  of  unfading  foliage,” 
The  site  selected  for  the 
erection  of  the  c o 1 1 a g e 
would  strike  the  utilitarian 
mind  as  seriously  inconve- 
nient. It  stands  on  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  broad 
plateau  which  stretches  to 
the  south-east.  In  almost 
dangerous  prox  i lii  i t y , 
slopes  the  precipitous  side 
of  the  two  hundred  feet 
gorge.  So  close  to  tin*  edge  of  this  declivity  were  the  walls 
placed,  that  the  present  proprietor  of  the  grounds,  Mr.  Courte- 
nay, in  seeking  room  for  an  addition  in  that  direction,  has  been 
obliged  to  build  a retaining  wall  over  forty  feet  high  to  secure 
a foundation. 

The  purchase  of  Mr.  Willis  comprised  about  sixty  acres,  a 
good  part  of  which  is  absorbed  in  the  tree-clad,  craggy  ravine 
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which  marks  the  boundaries  to  the  west.  The  plateau,  or  ter- 
race as  it  lias  been  inaptly  called,  embraces  the  remainder. 
Over  the  rocky  bed  of  the  — — ... 

ravine,  a mountain  stream,  - N 

with  rapid  leap,  finds  its  N 

way  to  the  river  below. — / _ \ 

The  descent  from  where  it 
enters  the  grounds  is  about 
two  hundred  feet,  and  is 
accomplished  in  a distance 
of  less  than  a half-mile. — 

This  stream  takes  its  rise 
in  the  mountains  to  the 
south,  and,  like  those  of 
similar  source,  is,  at  times, 
a slumbering  rill:  at  others, 
a sweeping  torrent.  Its 
passage  through  the  glen 
is  checked  at  intervals  by 
huge  boulders — one  of 
which  is  known  as  Chapel 
Rock — and  smaller  rocks 
of  quaintest  form,  over  and 
around  which  the  waters 
cascade,  forming  what  the 
Poet  was  pleased  to  call 
“a  kind  of  Trenton  Falls 
for  one.” 

The  (lien  is  the  most  at- 
tractive feature  of  the 

place.  A ramble  through  its  tangled  depths  displays  a wealth 
of  beauty  rarely  equaled.  On  either  side,  the  steep  ascending 
banks  are  covered  with  sturdy  pines  and  hemlocks,  whose 
never-failing  verdure  give  a perennial  freshness  to  the  scene. 
The  air,  at  times,  is  heavy  with  the'  fragrance  they  emit.  In 
obedience  to  the  notions  of  the  Poet,  which  were  to  utilize,  at 
trilling  cost,  every  vantage  of  nature,  the  paths,  by  which  the 
glen  is  traversed,  were  shelved  along  the  sides  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  the  brook  crossed,  when*  needed,  by  the  primitive 
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means  of  a fallen  tree.  As  all,  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Willis  are  aware,  lie  had  a happy  conceit  of  clothing  his 
thoughts  with  words  coined  fresh  from  the  mint  of  a mind 


noted  for  its  originality.  The  habit  was  not  confined  alone  to 
the  ideal  : it  extended  to  the  actual  ; and  in  the  multiform 
names,  given  to  the  various  objects  in  the  glen,  is  preserved 
the  memory  of  many  a friend,  many  an  association,  and  many 
an  incident.  Of  this  character  is  Funny-child  Brook,  Chapel 
Hock,  Drip  Bock,  Judge  Daly’s  Seat,  and  so  on.  The  brook  to 
which  the  name  of  Funny-child  was  given,  descends  through 
an  intersecting  ravine,  called  Home-shut,  and  mingles  its  waters 
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with  those  of  Idle-wild  Brook,  near  the  meadow-lawn  bordering* 
tin;  river.  The  passer  over  River-side  Drive,  traverses  the* 
bridge  beneath  which  flow  the  wedded  waters  of  the  two  brooks. 
The  history  of  the  union  is  given  by  the  Poet,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  so  charmingly  that  wo  beg  to  quote:  “To  marry  two 
brooks  was  my  errand  out- 
of-doors  this  morning.  The 
meadow-lawn,  two  hundred 
feet  below  our  cottage  win- 
dows, is  the  junction-porch 
of  two  converging  glens — 

Idle-wild  and  Home-shut,  and 
each  has  its  brook,  brought 
from  far-apart  sources,  but 
joining  lips  within  ouV  fence 
upon  the  Hudson.  Both  glen- 
openings  being  included  in  J? 
one  tangled  domain,  the  road 
out,  towards  X e w b u r g h , 
makes  a bend  around  the 
meadow,  crossing  below  the 
projecting  promontories  of 
the  two  ; and,  as  we  must 
needs,  of  course,  traverse 
their  two  streams,  it  was  desirable  to  bring  them  a little  sooner 
together  and  span  their  united  waters  with  one  bridge.  It  re- 
quired some  digging  and  damming* — Runny-child  (the  other 
brook),  after  all  manner  of  noisy  vagaries  in  its  own  glen, 
coming  out  to  coquet  capriciously  with  the  swells  of  the  mead- 
ow, and  shieing  Idle-wild  just  where  nature  intended  they 
should  meet  to  part  no  more — but  we  made  the  new  bed  some 
days  ago  and  only  waited  for  a thunder-storm,  it  being  an  object 
to  remove  the  barrier  just  when  the  swollen  flood  might  give  a 
more  natural  turn  to  their  meeting.  1 should  mention  that 
Home-shut,  though  directly  opposite  my  study-window,  is  a glen 
so  intricately  out  of  the  way  that  no  chance  foot  would  ever 
cross  it;  and  from  its  close  wooded  entrance  of  hemlocks,  the 
demure  stream,  so  sunny  and  merry  the  moment  after,  comes 
forth  like  a veiled  nun  out  of  the  dark  porch  of  a cathedral — Funny- 
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child  being'  also  a rivulet  of  capricious  stay,  and  disappearing* 
(gone  to  the  Spring x perhaps)  for  two  months  of  the  year.  But 
we  brought  the  two  together.  * * ” 

The  seeming  loneliness  of  the  glen  is  relieved  at  all  times, 
even  to  the  solitary  rambler,  by  the  fall  of  waters  and  the 
hum  of  birds.”  The  foliage  attracts  the  feathered  songsters  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  air  is  vocal  with  their  music.  The 
brook,  with  the  varying  seasons,  keeps  up  a perpetual  concert 
of  melody — in  mid-summer,  sinking  to  the  solo  softness  of  the 
flute;  in  spring  and  autumn,  swelling*  to  the  final  tumult  of  a 
full  orchestra  accompaniment.  The  gamut  of  sound  is  run 
with  astonishing  celerity.  A few  hours  turns  a gentle  murmur 
into  the  din  of  a cataract.  When  the  rain-clouds  that  encircle 
the  Storm-king’s  head,  sunder  their  bonds,  the  stream  breaks 
loose  from  its  banks,  and  spreads  desolation  in  its  wayward 
course.  The  most  memorable  instance  of  its  sudden  rising  oc- 
curred on  the  evening  of  August  1st,  1853,  and  was  occasoned 
by  the  bursting  of  masses  of  clouds,  sometimes  called  a “water- 
spout.” The  damage  done  was  of  a most  serious  character. 
Roads  were  scooped  out,  embankments  torn  away,  buildings 
deluged  and  swept  off,  trees  uprooted,  and  fields  devastated 

with  gravel, 
rocks  and 
drift  - wood. — 
1)  u l*  i n g the 
freshet,  on  the 
bosom  of  the 
torrent,  w as 
borne  from 
the  hidden  re- 
cesses of  the 
far  - off  moun- 
tains a large 
stump  of  pe- 
culiar shape, 
™K  raA1!-  which  lodged 

in  the  glen.  The  eye  of  the  Poet  discerned  at  a glance  its  re- 
semblance to  the  Russian  bear.  It  was  removed  from  its  lodg- 
ing-place, conveyed  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  cottage,  and 


mm 
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christened  with  the  name  of  The  Czar,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  whose  death  had  just  been  announced.  It 
still  occupies  the  position  which  he  assigned  to  it,  surrounded 
by  a clump  of  evergreens,  and  with  its  life-like  grotesqueness 
startles  the  stranger  as  he  approaches  the  dwelling. 

The  location  of  the  cottage  is  so  peculiar,  that  the  visitor 
must  be  close  to,  or  at  a great  distance  from  it,  to  see  it,  A 
stranger  might  travel  both  of  the  highways  by  which  it  is  ap- 
proached, for  months,  without  being  aware  of  its  existence. 
There  are  two  modes  of  approach — one  by  way  of  the  plateau 


PLATEAU  AND  RTVER  FROM  NEAR  MOODNA. 


on  which  the  cottage  stands,  the  other  from  the  .river  side, 
through  the  glen,  over  a somewhat  precipitous  and  winding- 
road.  The  upper  and  lower  entrance  are  both  effected  through 
the  far-famed  Pig-tight  Gate.  The  history  of  this  gate  is  told 
by  the  Poet  in  his  own  quaint  way.  “ I had  taken  pencil  and 
paper  to  bed  (with  a cough  which  keeps  me  sitting  upright 
half  the  night,  and  which  I turn  to  account  by  working  as  a 
cough-power  to  turn  a waking-wheel  on  any  subject  that  per- 
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plexes  mo) — and  had  spent  hours  in  the  combination  of  lines 
and  curves  to  express  what  I wanted  the  entrance  to  my  cot- 
tage to  say.  An  autobiography  that  would  latch  and  swing  upon 
a hinge,  was  the  amount  of  it — and  I soon  found  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  rehearsal  of  a grave  stone  that  would  require  more 
study  than  I had  thought  lor — but  I went  to  sleep  at  last,  over 
one  that  seemed  tolerably  successful.  It  looked  well  by  the 
cool  light  of  the  next  morning;  and,  making  a clean  drawing 
of  it,  I walked  down  into  the  glen  and  showed  it  to  a laboring 
man  by  whose  opinions  1 , 

usually  take  the  measure  x 

of  my  own.  ‘ Yes,  sir/ 
said  he,  after  looking  at  it 
a moment,  ‘ but  it  im’t  pig 
light!’  I had  quite  for-j 
gotten  that  it  was  to  keep  || 
out  pigs  as  well  as  let  in 
friends.  It  was  too  open 
at  the  bottom.  * T gave  i*k;-tight  cate. 

up  the  idea  of  letting  my  own  gate  tell  any  particular  story, 
and  applied  to  the  architect  who  built  my  house  for  a plan  of 
one.  lie  drew  it,  as  he  does  everything,  well — but  it  does  not 
look  at  all  as  if  it  led  to  m<\  There  it  stands,  however,  lead- 
ing to  Idle-wild.  Friends  will  understand  where  it  promises 
too  much.”  The  Poet  had  an  oft-avowed  aversion  to  the  run- 
ning at  large  of  hogs  in  the  highways,  and  the  crusade  he  in- 
stituted against  the  detestable  practice,  coupled  with  its  attend- 
ant success,  so  far  as  Cornwall  is  concerned,  would  seem  to 
warrant  1 1 is  canonization  under  the  title  of  Saint  Willis. 

In  taking  leave  of  a locality  the  surpassing  loveliness  of 
which,  both  real  and  ideal,  has  given  it  a world-wide  celebrity, 
an  answer  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  the  question  so  often 
put:  What  privileges  are  accorded  the  stranger  of  visiting  the 
grounds?  We  are  sorry  we  can  give  no  definite  answer.  We 
recently  addressed  a note  to  *J.  M.  Courtenay,  Esq.,  the  present 
proprietor  of  Idle-wild,  with  a view  of  securing  his  wishes  upon 
this  point,  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  just  sailed  for  Europe, 
where  he  yet  remains.  The  reader  will  naturally  recall  the 
views  of  the  Poet,  as  expressed  to  the  boy  who  longed  for  a 
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stroll  through  tlunglen,  but  feared  to  enter  on  another’s  grounds: 
“Why  ! my  sweet  fellow,  it  would  be  time  for  a new  deluge,  if 
any  bright  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  world  could  be  so  shut 
from  you  ! No  ! no  ! there  is  no  such  right  of  property  possi- 
ble in  a republic,  fence  out  pigs,  we  may — if  we  know  how, 
and  nobody  leaves  the  gate  open — but  to  fence  out  a genial  eye 
| from  any  corner  of  the  earth  which  nature  has  lovingly  touched 
with  that  pencil  which  never  repeats  itself- — to  shut  up  a glen, 
nr  a waterfall  for  one  man’s  exclusive  knowing  and  enjoying — 
to  lock  up  trees  and  glades — shady  paths  and  haunts  along 
rivulets — it  would  lx;  an  embezzlement  by  one  man  of  (tod’s 
gift  to  all.  A capitalist  might  as  well  curtain  off  a star,  or 
have  tin*  monopoly  of  an  hour.  Doors  may  lock,  but  out-doors 
is  a free-bold  to  feet  and  eyes.” 

The  sentiment  of  the  Poet  is  truly  beautiful.  If  he  had  lived 
till  to-day,  however,  whether  ho  would  have  written  in  this 
strain  is  extremely  doubtful.  Instead  of  the  solitary  child,  he 
would  have  daily  encountered  hundreds  clamoring  at  the  Pig- 
tight  gates  for  admission.  To  have  found  the  privacy  and  se- 
clusion of  his  home  daily  invaded  by  a score  or  more  of  sight- 
seers and  trophy-gatherers  would  have  been  as  distasteful  to 
him  as  it  no  doubt  is  to  his  more  practical  successor.  We  in- 
dulge these  reiiections  upon  our  own  responsibility.  We  art? 
entirely  unauthorized  to  speak  for  Mr.  Courtenay.  We  know 
him,  however,  to  be  a gentleman  of  relined  tastes,  educated 
ability,  and  remarkable 'urbanity,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  civil  visitor  will  be  accorded  such  reasonable  and  proper 
privileges  as  one  gentleman  extends  to  another. 


■ 
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RIVER-SIDE  HILL. 

The  Walks  and  Drives  of  Cornwall  arc  not  only  numerous 
but  charmingly  pleasant.  They  could  not  well  be  otherwise  in 
a section  where  the  natural  surroundings  are  so  beautiful.  Tlu;. 
roads,  it  is  true,  have  not  yet  reached  that  standard  of  excel- 
lence 'befitting  the  travel,  but  they  are  steadily  improving  under 
a more  liberal  and  enlightened  public  feeling.  We  ask  the 
reader  to  a stroll  along  the  more  prominent  Drives.  The  ob- 
jects of  interest  by  the  way-side  will  be  pointed  out. 

On  leaving  the  boat,  at  the  landing,  the  stranger  is  ushered 
upon  a fine,  capacious  dock,  crowded  with  equipages  of  various 
kinds.  The  landaulet  of  the  affluent  Metropolitan  stands  side 
by  side  with  the  more  modest  carry-all  of  the  farmer-Boniface. 
N umerous  stages  of  motley  character  compete  for  the  patronage 
of  the  out-pouring  passengers.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see 
over  a hundred  carriages  on  the  dock,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  Powell.  Lady  and  gentlemen  equestrians  are  sprinkled 
here  and  there,  having  come  down  to  welcome  expected  friends. 
The  scene  is  an  animated  one  and  invariably  excites  the  sur- 
prise of  the  stranger.  The  vehicles  are  soon  filled — or  rather, 
loaded — to  the  brim,  the  more  unfortunate  taking  refuge  on  the 
roof-tops  of  the  stages,  and  the  half-mile  procession  winds  its 
way  up  the  hill  to  the  table-land  above.  The  road  is  skirted  on 
the  left  by  a small  stream,  which  formerly  furnished  water-power 
to  the  mills  and  brewery,  now  going  to  decay,  seen  on  the  edge 
of  the  road.  In  the  rocky  bed  of  this  stream,  near  the  ancient 
brewery,  some  few  years  since,  the  body  of  Mary  Blake,  a poor 
but  industrious  widow-woman,  was  found.  She  lived  in  the 
cottage  below  the  mill-pond,  from  which  she  was  last  seen  to 
emerge  about  10  o’clock  in  the  evening,  upon  the  call  of  some 
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person  whose  identity  was  never  established.  After  being  mis- 
sed several  days,  her  murdered  body  was  found  as  stated. 
Suspicion  attached  to  a neighboring  party  who  was  arrested, 
subsequently  tried  but  acquitted  of  the  crime. 

As  the  brow  of  the  hill  is  reached,  a bridge  on  the  left  crosses 
the  stream  we  have  been  following.  We  propose  leaving  the 
train  of  carriages  to  distribute  its  living  freight,  and  passing 
the  bridge,  enter  on 

HAY- VIEW  AVENUE. 

This  is  a most  beautiful  Drive.  It  appears  to  the  best  advant- 
age at  sun-set.  Commanding  a fine  view  of  the  water  its  whole 
length,  it  needs  the  quiet,  subdued  shadows  of  evening  to  bring 
out  the  beauties  of  the  scene  in  their  full  force.  The  glare  and 
reflection  on  the  water  of  the  noon-day  sun  destroy  the  pleasure 
of  the  view.  The  road  is  pleasantly  winding  and  unpleasantly 
short.  No  one  that  ever  tried  it  but  complained  of  its  limited 
extent.  It  leads  to  the  point  of  Storm-king  and  is  not  over  a 
mile  in  length. 

The  white  house,  sitting  well  back  from  the  road,  on  the  upper 
terrace,  is  the  summer  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  Bellows,  of  New 
York.  Nearly  opposite,  on  the  lower  terrace,  facing  the  river, 
is  the  Clark  House,  a large  and  well-kept  hotel,  named  after  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Josiah  Clark.  A little  further  on,  at  the  foot,  of 
the  mountain,  approached  by  a private  drive-way,  will  be  found 
the  Storm-king  House. 

The  turn-switch  of  the  Bay-view  Drive  is  in  front  of  the 
Birdsall  House,  which  occupies  a highly  favored  position.  The 
road  that  descends  the  hill  at  this  point  leads  to  the  cottage  of 
Mr.  Hull.  It  may  be  followed  if  desired,  but  as  it  conducts  to 
private  grounds,  it  is  seldom  used  by  the  stranger 

The  fine,  new  cottage  adjoining  the  Birdsall  House,  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Solomon,  of  New  York,  who  has  become 
prominently  identified  with  Cornwall  interests.  In  the  selection 
of  this  site  as  a home  for  his.  declining  years,  Mr.  Solomon  has 
given  rise  to  a remarkable  coincidence.  He  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, near  Land’s-end,  in  Cornwall  county.  His  summer  resi- 
dence is  now  at  Land’s-end  (as  the  point  of  Storm-king  is  local- 
ly called)  in  the  town  of  Cornwall.  The  stranger  will  linger 
for  a prolonged  view,  as  he  passes  Mr.  Solomon’s  house.  The 
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bay  is  seen  at  an  angle  which  no  other  locality  admits  of.  The 
eye  has  a full  sweep  to  the  north,  covering  Newburgh,  Fishkill, 
and  Denning’s  Point,  in  the  distance,  with  Plum  Point  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Moodna  in  the  foreground. 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  bridge  from  which  we 
started,  and,  entering  the  main  highway,  continue  our  journey. 
At  a short  distance  from  the  bridge,  between  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Fletcher  Smith  and  the  Brook-side  stables,  another  road 
shoots  to  the  left.  This  is  known  as 

OHAMPLIN-WAV. 

It  leads  to  the  Mountain  House,  and,  by  bridle-path,  to  the  top 
of  old  (Jro’-nest,  and  to  West  Point.  It  follows,  in  part,  the 
side  of  a yawning  chasm,  the  far-down,  unseen  depths  of  which 
excite  the  awe  of  the  traveler.  The  grade  is  very  steep  and 
continued  from  the  Mid-cliff  Cottage,  where  the  ascent  is  begun 
in  earnest.  The  road-bed,  however,  is  smooth  and  free  from 
stones.  As  the  Mountain  House  comes  in  sight,  the  view  of  the 
river,  on  looking  back,  is  obstructed  by  a mountain-peak,  known 
by  the  expressive  name  of  Bound-top.  A path  leads  to  the 
summit  of  Bound-top,  on  which  Miss  Hussey  has  erected  a look- 
out box  of  quaint  appearance.  The  view  from  Bound-top  is 
line,  and  much  sought  alter  by  excursionists.  The  Mountain 
House  consists  of  two  large  buildings,  detached  until  recently 
by  a space  of  about  300  feet.  During  the  spring  just  past,  the 
intervening  ground  has  been  built  upon,  thereby  increasing  the 
capacity  ol  the  house.  The  Mountain  House  is  a favorite  resort 
with  those  seeking  a line  view,  and  mountain  air.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  building  is  peculiar.  It  was  designed  by  the 
owner,  Dr.  F.  H.  Champlin,  whose  study  of  foreign  models  re- 
sulted in  the  composite  structure  we  see  before  us.  A valuable 
feature  is  the  broad  portico  surrounding  the  second  floor  of  the 
house,  affording  the  pleasures  of  a promenade  at  all  hours,  and 
in  all  weather.  A.  bowling-alley  is  provided  for  the  recreation 
of  guests. 

The  ascent  grows  still  more  precipitous  as  we  leave  the 
Mountain  House  behind  us.  At  Peter  Brown’s,  we  may  note, 
the  easiest  route  to  the  top  of  Storm-king  is  found.  Some  con- 
tinue on  to  John  Losey  Wood’s  before  diverging  from  the  high- 
way, but  the  latter  route  is  more  rugged  and  difficult.  The 
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large  white  house,  set  in  the  mountain  recess  like  a picture  in  a 
frame,  is  the  well-known  Institute  for  Young*  Men,  formerly  kept 
J by  tin.;  Rev.  Dr.  Ledoux,  and  now  by  Prof'.  Cobb.  The  building* 

| becomes  familiar  to  visitors  for  miles  around,  on  account  of  its 
elevated  and  seemingly  isolated  position.  In  front  of  the  insti- 
tute, a new  road  has  recently  been  built  by  private  enterprise, 
leading*  to  the  pretty  chalet  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Matthieson.  The  cot- 
tage on  the  lower  terrace  is  that  of  Dr.  Ledoux.  Mrs.  Van  Blar- 
com’s  residence  is  to  the  east  of  the  institute.  We  are  now  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  road  skirting*  the  south  side 
of  Storm-king*  conducts  to  the  river,  affording  the  settlers  in  the 
“ clove  ” a land  egress  to  the  interior.  We  would  not  advise 
the  stranger  to  penetrate  these  mountain  roads  further  with 
wagon  unless  accompanied  by  some  one  familiar  with  their  pe- 
culiarities. They  will  be  found  steep,  rough  and  narrow.  Their 
narrowness  makes  turning  an  exploit  of  serious  difficulty,  and 
no  convenient  turn-outs  being  provided,  the  driver,  wishing  to 
return,  will  suddenly  find  his  horses  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
vehicle. 

In  this  connection  we  may  hint  that  the  best  time  to  take  any 
of  our  mountain-drives,  is  in  the  early  morning.  The  superior 
coolness  of  the  air  at  that  time  is  far  more  delightful  to  the 
tourist,  as  it  certainly  is  more  acceptable  to  the  toiling  horses 
Let  us  now  return  to  the  main  road,  which,  upon  the  recent  map 
of  Mr.  Kirby,  the  engineer,  is  laid  down  as 

HUDSON  STREET. 

From  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  where  it  intersects  the  Canterbury 
and  Newburgh  turnpike,  Hudson  street  is  lined  on  either  side, 
at  intermitting  spots,  with  stores,  dwellings,  and  boarding- 
houses. As  we  pass  along,  we  note  a few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent. The  first  large  boarding-house  seen  on  the  right  is  the 
Lawrence  House,  recently  built.  Adjoining  it  stands  Mr.  El- 
mer’s well-shaded  cottage,  formerly  the  home  of  the  well-known 
John  McKibbin.  A few  minutes’  drive  brings  us  to  Willis-ville, 
but  before  reaching  this  locality,  the  Presbyterian  Church  will 
have  been  noticed  on  the  right,  and  the  Temperance  Hall  on  the 
left.  The  large  brick  building  to  be  seen  as  you  approach  YYil- 
lis-ville,  is  the  new  Library  Hall.  In  close  proximity,  is  to  be 
found  the  Smith  House,  a large  and  well-conducted  establish-  j 
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rncnt.  At  this  point  there  are  two  intersecting  roads.  The 
easterly  one  leads  down  the  hill  by  Mr.  Ryckman’s  to  the  river, 
there  connecting  with  River-side  Drive,  or  the  Shore  Road  as  it 
is  sometimes  called.  The  other  is  called  Park  Avenue  and  tra- 
verses Highland  Park,  a most  beautiful  tract  of  land,  from  which 
splendid  views  arc  obtained,  at  easy  grades.  The  River-side 
road  is  the  pleasantest  noon-day  drive  we  have.  It  follows  the 
edge  of  the  water  its  full  length,  and,  skirting  the  terrace  slope 
as  it  does,  a constant  shade  attends  the  traveler.  The  boating 
establishment  of  Dan.  Ward  is  located  on  this  road.  Sail  and 
rowboats  and  fishing  outfits  can  be  procured  at  Ward’s,  at  reason- 
able rates.  A short  distance  from  Ward’s,  we  come  across  the 
meadow  entrance  to  Idle-wild.  Sloop-hill  is  next  reached,  on 
the  north  side  of  which  the  road  connects  with  the  Canterbury 
and  Newburgh  turnpike,  thus  allowing  a circuit  return  by  way 
of  Canterbury,  or  a continuation  to  Newburgh,  if  desired. 

Park  Avenue  lias  the  advantage  of  being  a drive  every  one 
can  take,  however  limited  his  time.  As  it  gives  a complete 
bird’s-eye  view  of  Cornwall  and  surroundings,  it  is  a drive  that 
every  one  ought  to  take.  It  passes  the  summer  residences  of 
many  of  our  city  friends.  Mr.  James  W.  Smith,  of  the  Manhattan 
Gas-light  Company,  owns  the  villa  property  soon  seen  on  the 
right,  whilst  the  Gothic  cottage  above,  faced  by  a spacious  lawn 
dotted  with  evergreens  massed  in  clumps,  is  the  residence  of 
Mr.  H.  H.  Salmon. 

As  we  ascend,  the  road  divides — the  branch  to  the  left 
taking  the  name  of  Duncan  Avenue.  The  house  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  roads  is  kept  by  Mr.  Theron  Turner,  for  the 
accommodation  of  city  guests.  Duncan  Avenue  is  of  limited 
length,  leading  only  to  the  “ old  homestead  ” of  the  gallant 
soldier,  now  maintanined  as  a select  boarding-house  by  his  sis- 
ters, the  Misses  Duncan.  The  grave  of  the  hero  is  a few  steps 
to  the  north-west  of  the  house. 

Continuing  the  ascent  of  Park  Avenue  a short  distance  fur- 
ther, the  house  of  Mr.  Stillman  is  reached,  to  be  seen  on  the  left. 
The  white  house  on  the  right,  occupying  a commanding  posi- 
tion, is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Geo.  Moore,  President  of  the  West 
Side  Bank,  N.  Y.  After  passing  through  the  gate  at  the  Lodge- 
house,  we  ente’r  upon  private  grounds,  and  continue  our  journey 
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over  tlit'  ridge-land  of  Highland  Park,  emerging  at  the  Lodge- 
house  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Park.  Whilst  traversing 
the  ridge,  a charming  mountain,  river,  and  valley  view  is  to  be 
had  the  whole  of  the  way. 

Let  us  return  once  again  to  Willis-ville  Square,  which,  we 
may  observe  in  passing,  should  be  the  site  of  the  proposed 
monument  to  the  brave  Duncan.  The  narrow  road  that  shoots 
to  the  north  by  the  side  of  Library  Hall,  furnishes  an  outlet  to 
the  occupants  of  the  beautiful  villas  fronting  the  river.  The  plain 
but  commodious  brick  building,  near  by,  is  the  District  School 
House.  Hudson  street  now  takes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  west. 
In  the  elbow,  formed  by  the  turn,  stands  the  Sagamore  House, 
kept  by  George  A.  Price.  At  the  crest  of  the  hill  which  the 
road  now  ascends,  a very  pleasant  detour  may  be  made  over 
Idle-wild  Drive,  passing  the  terrace  entrance  to  the  grounds  of 
that  name,  and  emerging  on  the  Newburgh  turnpike  by  Suther- 
land’s bridge.  Following  Hudson  street,  however,  we  soon 
come  upon  the  new  Catholic  Church,  of  which  particular  men- 
tion will  be  made  in  another  connection.  The  secluded  cottage 
on  the  left,  with  lawn  and  well-shaded  lakelet  in  front,  is  the 
popular  Linden  Park  House,  Alderman  C.  II.  Ring,  proprietor. 
We  shortly  reach  the  point  where  Hudson  street  strikes  the 
Canterbury  and  Newburgh  turnpike.  To  the  north  of  this 
point,  the  road  retains  the  latter  name,  whilst  to  the  south  it 
is  called  Main  street.  About  mid-way  of  the  village,  Willow 
avenue,  on  the  right,  will  conduct  the  tourist  to  the  Woolen 
Mills  and  Montana  Drive,  already  spoken  of. 

As  you  emerge  from  Canterbury  on  the  south,  you  cross  the 
Stone  Bridge,  Through  the  double  arch-ways  of  this  antique 
structure,  flow  the  waters  of  Idle-wild  brook;  at  times,  gently — 
at  others,  madly — wildly.  The  Stone  Bridge,  with  its  rude  sim- 
plicity, and  rough  but  substantial  masonry,  always  attracts 
favorable  comment  from  the  stranger.  It  was  built  many,  many 
years  ago,  fashioned  after  no  particular  model,  and  without  aim 
at  architectural  beauty.  Yet  the  graceful  curve  to  the  walls, 
and  the  winding  sweep  to  the  parapet  by  which  it  is  guarded 
on  either  side,  give  it  a rustic  charm  which  no  amount  of  design 
or  art  could  ever  have  effected.  The  midsummer  visitor,  who 
sees  the  dark  and  sluggish  pool  of  water  beneath  the  arches, 
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can  have  but  faint  conception  of  the  angry  torrent  into  which 

j that  pool  is  often  swollen  during  the  spring  and  autumn  fresh- 

! ets.  The  various  streams  and  rivulets  of  the  mountain  side, 

| unite  in  bringing  watery  tribute  to  this  spot,  and,  after  a heavy 

j rain,  the  relentless  Mood  beats  for  passage  through  the  now 

dwarfed  arch-ways,  and,  failing  to  find  it,  rushes  impetuously  to 
the  south,  completely  submerging  the  road-bed.  Full  many  a 
time  the  old  Stone  Bridge  has  withstood  the  onslaught  of  the 
j waters;  yet  there  it  stands — immovable — intact — the  victor  of 
a hundred  battles. 

Apart  from  its  structural  attractiveness,  the  Stone  Bridge 
possesses  an  additional  interest  by  reason  of  its  geographical 
| position.  It  is  located  at  the  converging  point  of  four  roads. 

' These  four  roads  may  be  said  to  represent  a tliree-tined  fork. 

! The  main  street  of  Canterbury  is  the  handle,  and  the  three  roads 
j to  the  south  will  do  very  well  for  the  tines.  The  northerly  of 
| these  three  roads  leads  to  the  Cornwall  depot,  on  the  Erie  Short- 
cut, and  thence  on  through  Salisbury,  Washingtonville  and 
| llamptonburgh,  to  Goshen,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Goshen 
Road.  The  southerly  road  crosses  the  mountains,  and  has  long 
! been  known  as  the  West  Point  Road.  The  middle  road  is  one 

| of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  was  formerly  called  the  King’s 

i Highway,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  laid  out  and  opened  by  the 

colonial  government  as  a portion  of  the  road-connection  be- 
tween New  York  and  Albany.  It  unites  with  the  State  Road, 
in  the  Ramapo  valley,  and  continues  thence  to  the  city. 

We  now  ask  the  stranger  to  accompany  us  in  a walk  over  the 
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As  we  proceed,  we  will  find  objects  of  interest,  both  physical 
and  historical,  to  awaken  attention  and  repay  our  trouble. 
Starting  from  the  Stone  Bridge,  the  West  Point  Road  takes  a 
south-easterly  direction,  forming  a foot  to  the  stocking  of  which 
Main  Street  may  be  called  the  leg.  About  five  rods  distant,  on 
the  left,  is  a frame  bridge,  leading  to  the  grounds  of  the  late 
Wm.  C.  Hasbrouck,  more  commonly  known  as  Highland  Park. 
The  cottage  by  the  bridge,  enshrouded  by  firs  and  pines,  was 
built  as  a Lodge-house  for  the  Park.  The  large  white  house, 
immediately  opposite,  on  the  knoll,  and  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  King’s  Highway  and  the  West  Point  Road,  is  the  residence 
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of  Henry  F.  Chadeayne,  Esq.,  a more  than  forty  years’  citizen 
of  Cornwall. 

From  this  point  to  the  Green  Bridge,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  distance  is  about  three-quarters  of  a mile.  The  road 
is  level,  gently  winding  and  well-shaded.  Being  usually  kept 
in  comparatively  good  order,  it  furnishes  a favorite  drive  to 
city  visitors.  Idle-wild  brook  runs  close  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  its  purling  waters  (of  which  an  occasional  glimpse  may  be 
had  through  the  foliage  that  lines  the  banks)  fall  pleasantly  on 
the  ear  of  the  summer  rambler.  As  you  proceed,  you  presently 
come  to  the  entrance-gate  of  the  Cornwall  Track.  Several 
years  since,  an  association  was  formed,  under  the  corporate 
name  of  the  Cornwall  Driving-park  and  Pleasure-grounds  Asso- 
ciation, who  built  the  track.  Considerable  money  was  spent  in 
grading — the  intention  being  to  make  it  as  good  a track  as 
could  be  found  in  the  State.  The  association  found  itself  una- 
ble, for  lack  of  means,  to  carry  out  the  improvements  required 
by  the  lease  under  which  the  grounds  were  held,  and  they  re- 
verted to  the  proprietor,  by  whom  they  have  ever  since  been 
maintained  in  but  indifferent  order,  but  open  free  to  the  public. 

As  you  stand  in  the  elbow  formed  by  the  West  Point  Road 
near  the  Cornwall  Track  entrance,  and  look  southward  and  up- 
ward, you  see  a range  of  towering  mountains  extending  from 
the  stately  Storm-king  in  the  east  to  the  lofty  Pocliunek  in  the 
south-west.  The  angle  of  vision  is  here  such  as  to  produce 
the  most  favorable  impression  of  the  altitude  and  grandeur  of 
our  Cornwall  mountains.  You  are  arc  directly  beneath  them. 
The  valley  in  which  you  stand  is  about  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson.  The  two  elevated  peaks  immediate- 
ly in  front  are  probably  as  lofty  as  any  in  the  Highlands.  The 
more  easterly  is  known  as  Black-rock,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  dark  and  sombre  appearance  its  treeless  and  weather- 
stained  sides  present.  The  westerly  peak  has  never  been 
named.  Its  summit  is  densely  covered  with  forest  growth, 
wearing  in  summer  a bright  emerald  hue,  and  in  winter  a sub- 
dued but  cheerful  gray.  The  enlivening  contrast  it  presents  to 
the  dark  and  gloomy  countenance  of  Black-rock,  suggests  the 
name  of  Mount  Cheerful,  by  which  we  propose  to  call  it  in  fu- 
ture. 
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The  West  Point  Road  traverses  the  westerly  side  of  Mount 
Cheerful  until  it  strikes  the  defile  formed  by  the  southerly  side, 
and  then  shoots  off  to  the  table-land  beyond.  Prom  the  point 
at  which  we  have  been  taking’  our  observations,  it  hardly  seems 
possible  that  a carriage  road  could  be  made  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains. The  summit  to  be  passed  is  apparently  so  near  and  really 
so  high  as  to  give  the  impression  of  being  impassable.  A 
closer  inspection,  however,  will  disclose  numerous  ravines  and 
gulches  (shut  out  from  view  by  intervening  peaks),  through 
which  a road  of  tolerable  fair  grade  is  made  to  wind. 

The  necessity  of  land  communication  between  West  Point 
and  Newburgh,  no  doubt  was  early  felt,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
present  road,  which  dates  its  existence  anterior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. There  was,  and  is  yet,  another  route  of  egress  from  the 
Point,  traversing  the  town  of  Monroe,  and  debouching  in  the 
Ramapo  valley;  but  this  was  lengthy,  circuitous  and  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Let  us  now  continue  our  footsteps  and  begin  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain.  You  cross  the  Green  Bridge,  which  spans  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  Idle-wild  brook,  and  after  passing  a few 
houses  to  the  left,  commence  the  ascent.  And  here  let  us 
pause  to  remark  the  difference  between  walking  on  level  ground 
and  climbing  a mountain  road.  Ordinary  walking  has  many 
charms,  and  no  doubt  can  be  expressed  of  its  beneficial  effects 
on  man — be  he  sick  or  well.  But  for  novel  sensations  and 
life  giving  influences,  commend  us  to  a smart  stroll  along 
the  hill-sides  ! You  take  it  in  winter.  The  air  is  crisp  and 
bracing.  Under  its  exhilerating  influence,  the  pulse  quickens 
— the  eye  brightens — the  cheeks  redden,  and  the  flesh  tingles. 
Every  muscle  of  the  body  is  brought  into  play,  whilst  the  mind 
is  equally  busy  in  selecting  a foothold.  The  element  of  hazard 
which  is  associated  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  the  climbing 
of  all  rugged  mountains,  keeps  the  eye  unwearied,  and  nerves 
the  whole  frame  into  a joyous  state  of  activity.  But  let  us  pro- 
ceed with  the  journey  ! The  acclivity  keeps  growing  steeper 
and  steeper  as  we  go  on.  The  road  is  narrow — just  sufficient 
for  the  passage  of  a single  vehicle — and  in  places  cut  deep 
through  the  mountain  slope.  The  water-shed  from  the  adjoin- 
ing land  would  soon  turn  the  road  into  a brook  after  rains,  were 
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it  not  for  certain  artificial  appliances,  called  “breaks,”  which 
are  placed  transverse  the  road,  at  a distance  of  every  few  rods 
apart,  and  conduct  the  water  to  one  side.  These  “breaks”  are 
formed  by  moulding'  the  earth  well  up,  thereby  intensifying  the 
grade  at  the  points  of  their  location. 

When  about  one-third  up  the  mountain,  upon  turning  around, 
you  have  a fair  view  of  Newburgh  bay,  but  none  of  the  river 
below,  which  is  shut  out  by  tin*  intervening  Highland  Park.  A 
very  picturesque  ravine  lays  to  the  west,  running  onward  and 
upward,  till  lost  in  the  distance.  The  road  that  now  branches 
to  the  right  leads  to  Sutherland’s  pond. 

Leaving  it  behind,  we  toil  upward,  until  we  reach  a point  in 
the  road  where  a halt  is  al  ways  acceptable.  About  three  rods 
oh',  on  the  left,  is  the  famous  Co7U.ine.ntal  Spriiuj.  Local  tradi- 
tion has  it,  that  during  the  Revolution,  a detachment  of  the 
American  army  encamped  in  this  neighborhood,  and  hence  the 
name  by  which  the  spring  is  known.  The  water  oozes  from 
the  solid  rock,  and  is  deliciously  cool,  bright  and  sparkling. 
The  spring  has  never  been  known  to  go  dry. 

A huge  rock,  shelving  to  the  very  edge  of  the  beaten  road, 
will  serve  as  a guide  to  the  spring,  which  will  be  found  imme- 
diately below,  a short  distance  only  from  the  road  on  the  left. 
We  are  now  fast  approaching  the  summit.  Just  before  it  is 
reached,  the  small  stream  which  courses  the  gorge  to  the  right, 
widens  into  twin  pools,  sustained  by  basins  of  solid  stone  form- 
ed by  the  dip  of  the  rock.  The  water  plays  from  one  to  anoth- 
er of  those  natural  basins,  giving  rise  to  a series  of  falls  called 
the  Naiad '\s*  Bath  Fall s.  They  are  close  to  the  road,  and  yet 
probably  unknown  to  many  who  have  passed  the  way  scores  of 
times.  The  thicket  which  skirts  the  road,  conceals  them  from 
view,  when  the  foliage  is  on.  They,  are  quite  a curiosity  in 
their  way,  and  should  be  examined.  The  bridle  path  to  Black- 
rock , starts  just  opposite  the  falls.  There  being  no  direction 
post,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  caution  the  stranger  of  the  danger 
of  losing  his  way.  A guide  should  la*  always  taken  along. 
For  those  who  have  not  provided  one,  we  will  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe the  way.  After  leaving  the  main  road,  a small  heap  of 
stones  will  lx*  seen  on  either  side  of  a beaten  path.  By  going 
between  them,  instead  of  pursuing  tlx*  more  inviting  wood-road 
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to  the  south,  the  proper  direction  will  be  entered  on.  A care- 
ful eye  will  detect  the  route  from  the  distinct  character  of  the 
verdure  beneath  the  foot,  and  the  occasional  clearing*  of  the 
interlacing;  coppice.  A walk  of  a half  mile  along*  ground  some- 
what rough  but  not  over-steep,  will  bring  us  to  tin*  base*  of  the 
rock,  which  rises  abruptly  to  a height  of  some  eighty  feet. 

The  rock  is  ascended  by  means  of  a natural  stair-way,  to 
which  attention  is  directed  by  a heap  of  stones.  The  steps  are 
formed  by  ledges,  and  pursue  a zig-zag  course  along  the  slant 
of  the  rock.  W ith  a guide  to  lead,  the  top  is  reached  with 
comparative  ease.  No  one  should  miss  taking  tin*  view  from 
Black-rock.  It  cannot  be  surpassed,  for  grandeur  and  variety, 
by  any  in  the  world.  It  bears  strong  similitude  to  that  obtain- 
ed from  the  Rigi  in  Switzerland.  Of  course  the  range  is  more 
limited, -and  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Alps  are  wanting. 
But  the  prominence  of  each  detail  in  tin*  panorama  more  than 
compensates  for  the  lack  in  scope.  The  happy  mean  between 
limitless  and  contracted  vision  is  here  to  be  found.  The  out- 
lying objects  are  brought  forth  with  a distinctness  which  allows 
the  eye  to  grasp  and  understand  them.  Immediately  under  the 
feet  lies  the  mountain-side,  with  its  convergent  chasms  meeting 
in  the  low-down  valley;  to  the  right,  l)eer-hill,  Stonn-king, 
Castle-hill,  and  Cro’-nest,  lift  their  lofty  heads.  The  Duchess 
mountains  hem  tin*  river  to  the  north-east — the  North-beacon 
and  South-beacon  towering  high  above-  then*  more  modest  com- 
panions. To  the  north,  the  Shawangunk  range  forms  the  lower 
tier,  and  above  them,  in  the  extreme  distance,  the  Catskill 
spread  their  cloud-supporting  shoulders.  To  the  west  lies  the 
Schunnemunk,  with  the  shadows  ever  playing  fitfully  along  its 
screen  of  living  green,  from  broken-backed  Pea-ridge  to  a point 
where  they  lose  themselves  in  the  distance.  Turning  to  the 
south  and  behind,  the  view  is  narrowed  by  isolated  peaks, 
springing  from  the  summit-plateau  about  us. 

Having  traced  the  mountain  rim  to  the  picture,  the  eye  falls 
upon  the  smiling  valley,  bathed  in  a flood  of  sun-light,  and 
stretching  its  broad,  fat  acres  in  every  direction  up  to  the  very 
edge;  of  the  mountain  slopes.  The  sparkling  waters  of  Corn- 
wall bay,  and  the  river-extension  for  thirty  miles  upwards,  lays 
before  you — hamlets,  villages,  and  cities,  are  scattered  about. 
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Newburgh  is  in  full  view  and  its  streets  can  almost  be  counted. 
Opposite  to  the  hill-side  city,  Fishkill  is  seen,  and  still  further 
back,  in  a mountain  gallery,  the  sprightly  little  village  of  Mat- 
teawan  can  be  discerned.  Following  the  river-bend,  in  the  far- 
distance,  Poughkeepsie,  with  her  smoke-clouded  sky,  rounds 
out  the  picture. 

A stop  of  several  hours  should  be  made  on  Black-rock.  The 
view  is  one  that  changes  with  every  passing  cloud.  We  would 
recommend  an  over-cast  day  as  the  most  fitting  for  a visit.  One 
of  the  prettiest  sights  is  the  play  of  the  sun-light  and  shadow 
along  the  mountain-sides,  and  a cloudy  day  helps  to  vary  tin*  per- 
formance. There  are  plenty  of  sequestered  spots,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock,  inviting  a stroll.  A favorite  one  is  to  the  east,  a 
few  rods  off,  where  the  Lover' a Rocking-stone  will  be  found,  sur- 
rounded, and  quite  hidden  from  prurient  eyes,  by  clumps  of 
dwarf  evergreens.  This  stone,  weighing  several  tons,  is  so 
equipoised  that  a child  of  ten  can  move  it  from  side  to  side.  It 
is  sufficiently  low  to  the  ground  to  form  a convenient  seat  for 
two.  Ladies  must  remember,  whilst  occupying  it  with  their 
remote  intended,  that  to  incline  away  to  escape  the  coming 
kiss,  will  surely  set  the  stone  a-rocking. 

If  the  journey  to  Black-rock  has  been  taken  in  the  morning, 
and  the  rambler  is  not  too  much  wearied,  he  may  continue  on 
to  the  south  over  the  summit-plateau.  As  he  once  again  resumes 
the  main  road,  he  finds  himself  traversing  an  extended  plain, 
with  evidences  of  rude  husbandry  on  either  side.  The  proprie- 
tor of  this  mountain  farm  is  Mr.  William  Chatfield.  His  home, 
in  the  shape  of  a substantial  stone  building,  comes  to  view  at 
the  turn  the  road  makes  in  front  of  the  house.  Every  thing 
here  invites  to  a halt.  A well  stands  close  by  the  road  on  the 
terraced  lawn  and  a request  for  a dipper  will  be  graciously 
granted  by  the  host  or  his  cheery  wife.  A drink  from  this 
mountain  well — clear,  pure  and  cold — will  never  be  forgotten. 
It  will  cling  to  the  memory,  in  after  life,  like  a fond  dream.  A 
few  moments  with  Mr.  Chatfield  will  show  him  to  be  a genial 
host,  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  quite  communica- 
tive. Ilis  long  experience  in  the  mountains  would  make  him 
an  invaluable  guide.  In  this  capacity  he  sometimes  acts  when 
his  farm  engagements  will  permit.  To  those  unable  to  bear 
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the  fatigue  of  the  ascent,  we  would  advise  riding  as  far  as  Mr. 
Chatficld’s,  where  their  horses  can  be  stabled,  and,  whilst  a 
a dinner  is  being  prepared,  they  can  make  the  tour  of  the  moun- 
tains. We  presume  Mr.  Chatfield  will  furnish  entertainment,  to 
those  that  apply,  for  a reasonable  compensation. 

In  pursuing  our  journey  from  this  point,  a guide  is  indispen- 
sable in  the  summer  time.  In  the  winter,  when  the  foliage  is 
off,  the  more  elevated  peaks,  aided  by  tree  and  rock-marks,  will 
direct  the  way.  A short  distance  from  Mr.  Chat-field's,  a wood- 
road  shoots  to  the  right.  By  following  it  we  presently  come 
upon  the  Giant’s  Haunt.  Early  legends  ascribe  to  these  moun- 
tain tops  the  homes  of  titans,  gnomes,  giants  and  fairies.  There 
is  much  in  the  surroundings  to  favor  the  conceit,  for  as  we  look 
about  we  feel  like  exclaiming,  with  the  author  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker: “Here  it  would  seem  that  the  gigantic  titans  had  erst 
waged  their  impious  war  with  heaven,  piling  up  cliffs  on  cliffs 
and  hurling  vast  masses  of  rock  in  wild  confusion  !”  The 
Giant's  Haunt  is  the  out-cropping  pinnacle  of  a series  of  as- 
cending rocks  and  has  more  frequently  been  called  Spy-rock, 
from  the  extended  view  it  commands.  Immediately  beneath,  on 
the  west,  a grotto  is  roofed  by  the  over-hanging  rock,  where  the 
giant  doubtless  took  his  repost*,  sheltered  from  sun  and  rain. 
Whilst  descending  to  this  retreat  the  last  time,  he  dropped  his 
slipper,  which,  turned  to  stone,  over  six  feet  in  length,  in  perfect 
shape,  is  still  to  be  seen  and  is  known  as  the  Giant’s  Slipper. 

Striking  out  a path  through  the  tangled  under-growth,  and 
proceeding  in  a south-westerly  direction,  we  traverse  the  plain 
which  separates  the  Giant's  Haunt  from  a more  elevated  peak 
in  the  distance  for  which  we  are  bound.  The  ground  is  rough 
and  strewn  with  loose  boulders.  The  whip-like  branches  of  the 
coppice  necessitates  procession  in  Indian  file  at  lengthened  dis- 
tances. In  our  tramp  over  these  almost  trackless  glens,  we 
meet  with  many  objects  new  to  the  eye.  Flowers  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty — shrubs  of  unknown  kind — trees,  some  of  the 
most  perfect  symmetry;  others  of  gmarled  and  grotesque  shape — 
and  rocks  of  curious  form,  most  cunningly  placed.  The  large 
number  of  ant-hills  that  are  seen  will  recall  the  lines  of  the  poet: 

“ Over  the  grass  and  through  the  brake, 

Where  toils  the  ant  and  sleeps  the  snake.” 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  (‘lose  of  the  couplet  may 
be  unpleasantly  suggestive,  we  may  say,  no  venomous  snakes 
are  found  in  the  mountains. 

We  soon  reach  the  Pic-nic  Hock , a table  summit  of  platform 
rock  covered  with  moss  and  lichen,  and  provided  with  numerous 
blocks  of  stone,  of  varying  size,  which  answer  for  chairs  and 
tables.  If  the  hamper  has  been  brought  along,  this  is  the  place 
to  open  it.  It  is  astonishing  how  tin*  appetite  sharpens  on  these 
mountain  heights,  and  how  the  fatigue,  so  strongly  felt  in  the 
early  ascent,  disappears  on  inhaling  the  pure  and  invigorating 
air  which  surrounds  them. 

In  renewing  our  steps  we  note  the  charred  and  withered  ap- 
pearance of  the  trees,  caused  by  the  flames  which  swept  over 
this  part  of  the  mountains  a few  years  ago.  In  this  connection 
it  may  not  lx*  amiss  to  caution  tin*  stranger  against  the  careless 
throwing  away  of  a match  after  lighting  a cigar.  The  most 
serious  damage,  entailing  the  loss  of  thousands,  has  been  done 
by  this  simple  but  thoughtless  act. 

The  rocky  peak  which  we  now  approach  is  Erlin’s  Bluff.  It 
was  here  that  Erlin,  the  fairy  queen’s  favorite  page,  first  spied 
the  sails  of  the  Half-moon,  as  she  rounded  Teller’s  Point.  At- 
tracted by  so  unusual  an  appearance,  In*  hastened  his  flight  to 
ascertain  its  nature.  The  story  is  told  so  well  by  Judge  Monell, 
in  his  Washington’s  Head-quarters,  that  we  beg  to  quote: 

“The  Legend  of  tin*  Hudson  Highlands,  as  related  lirst  by 
Hendrick  Hudson,  is  recorded  by  Professor  Ingraham,  and  re- 
ferred to  by  Diederick  Knickerbocker  in  his  History  of  New 
York,  and  by  the  poet  Drake  in  The  Culprit  Fay.  As  the  story 
goes,  there  was  a deep  lake  completely  shut  in  by  the  High- 
lands, below  Storm-king  and  Bull-hill,  which  were  then  joined 
together  and  constituted  one  range.  This  was  the  prison  house 
of  evil  demons,  who  were  to  remain  here  till  this  new  world 
became  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  the  old;  but  they 
having  rebelled  at  this  decree,  were  shut  up  in  the  Palisades 
and  in  the  south  side  of  Storm-king.  They  have  no  power  of 
utterance,  except  as  they  repeat  sounds  heard  on  earth.  Thus 
through  the  walls  of  their  prison  house  you  can  hear  the  rever- 
beration of  thunder  and  the  echo  of  human  voices.  These  de- 
mons were  thrust  into  their  dungeon  through  a crevice  into 
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which  was  poured  an  igneous  rock,  melted  in  the  lower  regions 
and  supposed  to  he  impervious.  In  1868  some  daring  experi- 
menters formed  a plan  to  take  out  this  rock,  remelt  it  and  prepare 
it  to  hold  spirit s of  another  hut  not  less  destructive  nature.  Tt 
was  found,  however,  to  he  too  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur from  helow  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  too  suggest- 
ive* to  he  agreeable.  When  tin*  demons  were  imprisoned  the 
titans,  gnomes,  kelpies,  giants,  orgies,  and  other  superhuman 
beings,  were  permitted  to  remain  among  tin*  rocks  about  old 
(W-nest.  They  were  malevolent  in  their  nature  and  hated 
mankind,  ever  seeking  their  destruction.  They  had  a tradition 
which  ran  thus: 

••  Orgies,  giants,  kelpies,  gnomes  ! 

Fly,  liy  your  ancient  homes! 

When  an  elf  shall  thrice  defend 
A maul  ’gainst  whom  ye  all  contend — 

Then,  then,  your  power  shall  end.” 

On  the  mountain  opposite  where  these  evil  genii  dwelt,  the 
queen  of  fairies  held  her  elfin  court,  always  ready  to  protect 
mortals.  She  had  a favorite  page  called  Erlin,  who,  while  on 
an  errand  for  his  queen,  saw  a white  sail  enter  tin*  Highlands 
helow  Peekskill.  Curiosity  led  the  young  page  to  drop  unseen 
upon  its  canvas,  when  a beautiful  woman,  Hudson’s  daughter, 
appeared  on  the  deck.  Charmed  by  her  beauty  he  overstaid 
his  time,  and  while  returning  was  delayed  still  further  by  hear- 
ing an  uproar  in  tin*  cliff  of  a rock,  the  council-chamber  of  the 
evil  genii.  He  passed  noiselessly  into  a nook  in  the  cave,  and 
there  heard  them  plot  the  destruction  of  tin*  vessel  which  they 
had  seen  approaching.  They  determined  to  lift  her  out  of  the 
water  and  dash  her  against  the  rocks,  or  raise  a storm  in  which 
she  might  be  wrecked,  or  else*  crush  her  by  hurling  down  up- 
rooted trees  and  immense  rocks.  A gnome,  of  enormous  size, 
who  lived  in  a cave  beneath  Kosciusko’s  garden,  was  to  com- 
mence* the  work  of  destruction  as  the  lfalf-moon  came  into  view 
the  next  morning  rounding  the  headland  of  West  Point.  The 
council  having  broken  up,  Erlin  escaped  .to  his  home,  inventing 
a lie*  to  excuse  his  delay.  With  the*  morning  light  he  was  off 
e>n  his  daily  errands.  Being  a good  spirit  he  had  the*  pe>wer  of 
e;ounterae*.ting  the*  schemes  e»f  the  enemies  e>f  mankind,  and  in 
this  case  he  eletermined  to  do  se»  at  all  hazards  for  the  love  he* 
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bore  to  the  beautiful  maiden.  He  therefore  perched  himself, 
with  his  white  wings  transparent  as  light,  on  the  sails  of  the 
vessel,  so  that  the  gnomes  and  other  evil  beings  could  not  lift 
her  out  of  the  water.  Thus  baffled,  they  conjured  up  a storm.; 
but  notwithstanding  the  violent  wind  and  dashing  waves  she 
sailed  on  as  usual.  Then  they  pulled  up  enormous  trees  and 
rocks  and  hurled  them  down  from  the  mountain  ; but  Erlin  flew 
from  one  to  another,  and  they  fell  at  once  short  of  their  mark. 
Then  came  the  fulfillment  of  the  tradition,  for  “ amid  loud  bel- 
lowings  and  wailings  ” the  monsters  were  hurled  back  by  an 
invisible  power,  into  the  dark  chambers  of  Storm-king,  where 
they  remain  to.  this  day  The  storms  which  gather  and  break 
upon  its  summit  and  often  dash  down  its  ribbed  sides  to  the 
valley  Inflow  ; the  gusts  of  winds  that  often  strike  the  thought- 
less mariner  as  he  passes  its  base,  as  also  the  startling  echo 
which  breaks  from  the  perpendicular  wall  on  its  south  face, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  almost  smothered  power  of  the  caged 
monster.  Erlin  had  violated  his  vows  by  falling  in  love  with  a 
mortal. 

“He  had  dared  to  love  an  earthly  maid, 

And  left  her  for  his  woodland  shade.” 

The  genii  proclaimed  it  as  they  were  departing  from  earth, 
and  he  was  arraigned  in  the  Elfin  Court. 

“Fairy,  Fairy!  list  and  mark! 

Thou  hast  broke  thine  elfin  charm  ; 

Thy  flame  wood  lamp  is  quenched  and  dark, 

And  thy  wings  are  dyed  with  a deadly  stain  ; 

Thou  hast  sullied  thine  elfin  purity 
In  the  glance  of  a mortal  maiden's  eye.” 

After  a fair  trial,  he  was  condemned  to  vast  labors  and  the 
performance  of  various  tasks  and  penances,  before  he  could  be 
restored,  an  account  of  which  is  given  by  Drake  in  his  inimita- 
ble poem,  The  Culprit  Fay.  These  having  been  done,  “ all  the 
shadowy  tribes  of  air”  were  called  upon  to 

“ Hail  the  wanderer  again 

With  dance  and  song  and  lute  and  lyre : 

Pure  his  wings  and  strong  his  chain, 

And  doubly  bright  his  fairy  fire.” 

The  fairies  still  hold  court  in  their  ancient  dwelling-place, 
and  all  lovers,  and  those  who  are  pure  in  heart,  can  hoar  the 
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fluttering  of  their  wings  and  see  the  dancing  of  their  white 
feet  on  the  waters  when 

“ The  moon  looks  down  oil  old  Ovo’-nest, 

And  mellows  the  shades  on  her  shaggy  breast.” 

The  view  from  Erlin’s  Bluff  is  entirely  different  from  any  we 
have  as  yet  taken.  A hundred  hills  raise  their  rounded  tops 
about  us,  resembling  a vast  encampment  of  mountain  tents. 
Beneath,  a deep-down  valley  gorge  stretches  four  hundred  feet 
away.  We  cast  a stone,  but  long  before  it  reaches  the  ground 
below,  it  disappears  from  sight.  The  dizzy  rock  on  which  we 
stand,  shelves  abruptly  towards  the  abyss,  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  slipping  off.  The  wind,  always  fresh,  sometimes 
a gale  (reminding  one  of  the  Teufels-brueke  over  the  Reuss), 
intensifies  the  danger.  The  traveler  must  also  beware  of  the 
Hutschelm  (hat-rogue)  who,  as  he  rides  along  on  the  violent 
gust,  plays  unfortunate  tricks  with  the  hats  of  the  unwary. 

Looking  to  the  south-west,  we  see  the  towering  head  of  Mt. 
Rascal,  which  marks  the  boundary  line  of  Cornwall  and  the 
town  of  Highlands.  The  house  at  the  green  opening  in  the 
mountains,  on  the  same  range  of  vision,  is  the  residedcc  of  J. 
Odell,  and  the  division  line  passes  through  it  and  continues  on 
to  Mr.  Cluitfield’s,  so  as  to  just  leave  that  sturdy  mountaineer  in- 
the  town  of  Cornwall.  To  the  south-east,  we  catch  a glimpse, 
in  the  far-distance,  of  Pcckskill,  Teller’s  Point,  Tappan  Sea,  and 
Sing-Sing.  On  the  same  line  will  be  seen  St.  Anthony’s  Nose, 
the  Dundcrberg  and  Bear-hill,  and  the  historic  region  of  Fort 
Montgomery  where  the  forts  stood.  In  the  extreme  south,  on 
one  of  the  mountain  slopes,  we  see  the  house  of  Quaker  Hollett, 
so  kindly  remembered  by  Mr.  Willis,  in  one  of  his  early  letters. 

Hard  by,  but  not  to  be  visited  at  present,  is  the  Natural 
Bridge , which  the  Poet  describes  as  being  a massive  porch, 
covering  the  last  stair  of  a staircase  by  which  a cascading 
stream  descends  into  a mountain  lake.  Three  lovely  things  so 
close  together  as  that  leaping  cascade,  that  singular  archway, 
and  the  lake  below,  could  hardly  be  found,  even  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a landscape  painter.  The  long  sheet  of  water  narrows 
to  this  point,  like  a receding  aisle  ending  at  a glittering  altar- 
step,  and  far  down  is  a little  fairy  island  standing  out  from  the 
shore — the  garden  of  wild-flowers,  perhaps,  to  which  the  de- 
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scun ding1  stream  has  its  errand.  . What  Naiad,  of  name  as  yet 
by  poet  nnuttered,  comes  down  those  bright  steps  through  the 
hemlock  grove,  and,  laying  off  her  foaming  mantel  under  the 
rocky  porch,  glides  silently  along  the  smooth  floor  of  the  lake? 
Here  is  a poem  in  the  mountains — wanting  only  its  echo  inked 
over.  It  is  related  that  a clergyman  who  had  once  been  sent  to 
see  the  bridge,  rode  across  it  without  suspecting  it  was  under 
him,  though  he  might  have  seated  his  country  congregation 
under  the  shelter  of  the  rock.  The  bridge  forms  part  of  the 
common  horse-path  around  the  head  of  the  lake.  There  is  no 
day-light  under  it,  however.  The  stream,  on  the  upper  side, 
dashes  into  a dark  cave  and  is  lost  to  sight;  and  it  comes  out 
of  another  dark  cave  on  the  lower  side,  the  two  caves  being 
separated  by  a partition  of  solid  rock,  under  the  deep-down 
foundations  of  which  the  water  finds  its  invisible  way.  The 
well,  across  which  this  partition-rock  extends,  is  open  on  the 
side  next  the  lake  and  has  been  plummeted  to  the  depth  of 
sixty  feet.  It  is  always  kept  full  by  springs,  even  when  the 
cascade  dries  up  with  summer  heats — a reservoir  of  cool  and 
pure  water,  ready  made  for  the  happy  scenery-lover,  who  will 
one  day  make  his  home  upon  this  prettiest,  cottage-site  in  the 
world. 

From  Erlin’s  Bluff  we  have  a view  o £ four  of  the  seven  lakes 
which  can  be  seen  from  the  peak  near  Quaker  Hollett’s.  Two 
of  them  lay  directly  beneath — the  two  which  so  challenged  the 
Poet’s  admiration:  “ But  the  difference  of  level,  between  these* 
two  beautiful  sheets  of  water,  laying  around  us,  was  startlingly 
novel  as  an  effect  in  so  wild  a landscape.  There  were  two  par- 
ticularly, into  either  of  which  it  looked  as  if  we  might  almost 
drop  a pebble — owe,  fifty  feet  below  us,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
peak  where  we  stood,  and  another,  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
below  us  on  the  left — like  two  silver  balance  scales,  of  which 
one  had  sunk  into  the  valley  and  the  other  had  mounted  to  the 
sky.  These  lofty  cloud  tanks  are  from  two  to  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  each  one  seems  formed  into  a cup  by  four 
mountains — vases  with  scalloped  rims — and  their  edges  and 
steep  sides  looked  to  be  of  unbroken  foliage  and  wildness.” 

Whilst  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  so  lovely  a spot,  well  might 
the  Poet,  in  the  first  flush  of  a justifiable  enthusiasm,  exclaim: 
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“ What  stops  tor  summer  haunts  ! To  think,  that  tor  the  price 
of  a small  house  in  a brick  block  in  New  York — say  for  the  ten 
thousand  dollars  which  a man  pays  for  a barely  respectable 
number  in  a street — he  might  here  build  a cottage,  and  own  a 
mountain  and  a lake  for  its  belongings!” 

To  the  lover  of  mountain  scenery,  Krlin’s  Bluff  is  far  superior 
to  Black-rock.  It  is  the  only  spot  in  Cornwall  where  a view  out 
of  the  back  window  of  the  town  can  be  had.  In  parting  from 
it,  we  pursue  an  easterly  direction,  taking  a contrary  path  to 
that  by  which  we  came.  On  a lower  peak,  not  far  otf,  we  stop 
lor  a moment  for  a glance  at  the  Forest  O' Dean  Mine , to  be  seen 
in  the  distance,  the  huts  of  the  miners  indicating  the  locality. 
This  mine  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  still  yields  an 
abundance  of  valuable  ore.  Prior  to  the  capture  of  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, in  1717,  there  was  a furnace  connected  with  the  mine. 
It  made  just  twenty-one  blasts,  when  the  tires  were  extinguished 
and  they  have  never  boon  re-lit.  The  ore  from  which  the  chain- 
obstructions  in  the  Hudson  were  made,  came  from  this  mine, 
and  was  forged  at  the  smithery  on  the  Moodna,  hereafter  to  be 
spoken  of. 

As  we  regain  the  road  once  more,  we  come  suddenly  upon  one 
of  those  gleaming  lakes  with  which  these  mountains  are  inter- 
spersed. At  the  southerly  end  of  the  lake,  close  to  the  road,  on 
the  right,  will  be  seen  a most  remarkable  freak  of  nature — the 
Poised  Pock\  Rocks  placed  in  a similar  position  are  quite  com- 
mon on  the  mountain  tops.  They  are,  doubless,  erratic  blocks 
of  stone,  deposited  by  ancient  glaciers,  at  a period  when  the 
structure  of  our  mountains  and  the  climate  were  far  different 
and  more  rigorous  than  they  now  are.  The  Poised  Rock  is  a 
paralellogram  in  shape,  having  two  sides,  the  upper  and  lower, 
ten  feet  in  length,  and  the  ends  about  four  feet.  It  measures 
eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  being  formed  of  granite, 
will  weigh  about  fifteen  tons.  This  huge  rock  stands  by  itself 
alone,  lifted  entirely  from  the  pedestal  rock  on  which  it  rests, 
except  at  one  point.  This  point  of  contact  is  not  over  four 
inches  square.  It  is  supported  on  the  extreme  westerly  end  by 
a Hat  stone,  eight  inches  high — eighteen  inches  long  and  Hfteen 
wide.  A round  chunk  of  stone  raises  it  on  the  north  side. 
The  altitude  from  the  outer  edge  on  the  south  side  to  the 
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ground  is  three  feet  seven  inches,  whilst  on  the  north  it  is  only 
two  feet  one  inch.  As  you  look  at  it,  the  first  thought  is,  that 
it  has  been  placed  in  its  perched  position  by  the  hand  of  man, 
but  a more  careful  inspection  will  show  that  nature  was  the  la- 
borer. It  is  a curiosity  well  worth  visiting.  Our  ramble 
through  the  mountains  must  now  be  brought  to  a close.  We 
might  continue  on  to  West  Point,  to  Highland  Falls,  to  the  diff- 
erent mountain  lakes,  and  other  points  of  interest,  but  our 
space  compels  a return  to  Canterbury,  from  which  we  will  con- 
duct the  reader  on  a different  but  no  less  attractive  jaunt. 


DRIVES  ABOUT  CORNWALL.  1 1 7 
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Within  convenient  driving’  distance  of  Cornwall  are  many 
objects  of  interest  to  the  visitor.  The  adjoining  towns  of  New 
Windsor  and  Newburgh  are  memorable  for  the  conspicuous 
part  they  played  in  the  struggle  for  Independence.  No  other 
section  of  our  country  is  more  replete  with  Revolutionary  inci- 
cident — no  other  part  more  hallowed  by  associations ' of  an  ab- 
sorbing character.  It  was  here  that  the  more  prominent  officers 
of-  the  patriot  army  had  their  head-quarters — here  that  they 
planned  and  sorrowed,  sorrowed  and  planned,  during  the  dark 
and  troublesome  days  which  preceded  the  consummation  of 
their  efforts.  The  disasters  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton 
—the  treachery  of  Arnold — the  attempts ' to  obstruct  the  river 
— tin?  Newburgh  addresses: — the  proclamation  of  peace,  and 
disbandment  of  the  army  in  front  of  the  old  house  at  Newburgh 
— are,  each  and  all,  epochs  in  our  history  familiar  to  the  reader. 

The  drive  to  Newburgh  affords  an  opportunity  of  viewing  a 
number  of  objects  prominently  identified  with  our  early  history. 
The  road  leaves  Canterbury  and  runs  in  a north-easterly  direc- 
tion. Soon  after  emerging  from  the  village  proper,  a road  lead- 
ing to  Willis-ville  and  River-side  shoots  to  the  right.  The  New- 
burgh road  continues  on.  A guide-board  in  the  triangular 
space  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  two  roads,  directs  the 
| stranger.  The  low-roofed  dwelling  on  the  left,  buried  in  sum- 
mer in  the  spray  of  venerable  willows,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  town.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  occupied  as  a store  by 
■ the  grandfather  of  its  present  owner,  ’Squire  Robert  F.  Ring, 
and  at  times  served  the  purpose  of  a guard-house,  a detach- 
ment of  troops  from  the  Now  Windsor  camp-ground  being  al- 
! ways  stationed  in  the  vicinity.  As  we  proceed  on  our  way  we 

j soon  reach  the  Sutherland  bridge,  which  at  this  point  spans 
i Idle-wild  brook.  After  crossing  the  bridge,  Clen-brook  Cottage 
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is  seen  to  the  left.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Willis  stopped,  upon 
first  coming’  to  Cornwall.  A century  ago  the  building  was  a 
rude  hut.  It  has  been  re-modeled  and  improved  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  now  one  of  the  tastiest  cottages  around  us.  It 
presents  another  interest,  by  reason  of  its  having  been  the 
birth-place  and  home  of  the  unfortunate  and  beautiful  girl  who 
subsequently  met  so  tragic  a death. 

The  story  of  Manhattan  Met!  is  one  of  the  saddest  ever  por- 
trayed by  the  pen  of  the  romancist,  and  founded,  as  it  is,  on 
facts,  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  force  of  the  trite 
saying,  “truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.”  In  a recent  pnbli- 
cation  by  Carleton,  entitled  Guilty  or  not  Guilty,  the  true 
story  of  Manhattan  Well  is  given,  by  a gifted  relative  of  the 
unfortunate  heroine.  It  was  over  the  portal  of  this  ancient 
dwelling  that  Giuelrna  Sands  stepped,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1797,  to  take  up  a residence  in  the  great  city  away.  She  was 
scarce  fifteen,  and  possessed  of  remarkable  beauty.  Her  man- 
ners were  of  that  marked  innocence  and  simplicity,  for  which 
the  sect  (Quaker)  to  which  she  belonged  is  renowned.  The 
house  in  the  city  to  which  she  repaired  was  located  in  Green- 
wich street,  near  Chambers — in  those  days  the  aristocratic 
quarter  of  the  city.  On  Sunday  evening,  December  22,  1799, 
she  left  her  home  in  company,  as  was  supposed,  of  one  Levi 
Weeks.  She  never  returned.  Twelve  days  afterward  her  body 
was  found  in  Manhattan  Well,  which  at  that  time  stood  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  Its  precise  location  was  discovered  in 
1809,  by  the  occupant  of  No.  155  Spring  street,  who,  in  digging- 
in  his  garden,  came  upon  its  remains.  This  well  had  been  dug 
with  a view  of  supplying  the  city  with  water,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  undertaking  was  abandoned  and  the  exca- 
vation covered  with  loose  boards.  Weeks  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  was  defended  by  an  illustrious  trio  of  counsel — Alexander 
Hamilton,  Aaron  Burr,  and  Edward  P.  Livingston.  He  was  ac- 
quitted, through  a break  in  the  chain  of  evidence.  The  excite- 
ment among  the  populace  over  the  search,  at  the  funeral,  and 
over  the  trial,  produced  a sensation  which  long  lingered  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  witnessed  it. 

At  the  brow  of  the  gentle  hill  which  the  road  now  mounts, 
we  come  upon  the  capacious  and  favorite  hotel,  kept  by  Janies 
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G.  Roe,  known  as  the  Glen-ridge  House.  In  the  winter  of  ’71- 
’72,  Mr.  Roe  increased  his  accommodations  by  building  the  pres- 
ent enlarged  structure,  which,  without  laying  pretentions  to 
architectural  beauty,  supplies  the  demands  of  his  numerous  I 
guests.  The  road  to  the  right,  running  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel, 
leads  across  the  lands  of  Mr.  Roe,  and  connects  with  Idle-wild 
Drive  by  means  of  a bridge  over  the  brook,  near  David  Clark’s 
mills. 

Resuming  the  Newburgh  road,  the  settlement  in  the  dale  on 
the  left,  is  known  as  Roe-ville.  It  embraces  the  homes  of  some 
of  our  Cornwall  laborers  and  mechanics,  most  of  whom  own 
their  property  in  fee.  A short  distance  further  on,  a new  ave- 
nue over  the  lands,  late  of  Judge  George,  now  of  some  New 
York  capitalists,  is  in  course  of  construction.  The  road  up  to 
this  point  has  been  comparatively  level.  VYe  now  approach  the 
descent,  which  leads  us  to  the  valley  of  the  Moodna.  The  cone- 
like elevation  to  the  right  is  Sluojt-lu/l,  which,  aside  from  its 
connection  with  the  early  settlement  of  the  town,  has  Revolu- 
tionary interest  as  a signal  station  from  whose  summit  wateh- 
lires  threw  forth  their  lurid  liames,  at  the  approach  of  danger, 
'fhe  origin  of  the  name  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  name  was  given  in  commemoration  of  the 
fact  that  sloops  found  a favorite  anchoring  spot  in  the  waters 
at  its  base,  in  early  times.  The  Moodna,  which  empties  at  this 
point,  was  formerly  navigable  to  vessels  of  light  burthen,  a 
short  distance  up;  but  the  continued  deposits  of  earth  and  sand 
at  the  mouth,  have  made  a succession  of  shoals  where  once;  the 
water  was  deep. 

Sloop-hill  marks  the  northerly  boundary  of  the  town  of  Corn- 
wall. The  line  begins  at  the  river  and,  running  across  the  top 
of  the  hill,  continues  in  a westerly  direction  until  it  strikes  the 
town  of  Blooming-grove.  The  beautiful  villa  in  the  angle, 
formed  by  the  road  we  art;  traveling  and  the  Moodna  Drive,  is 
now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Hoffman,  the  widow  of  Ogden  Hoffman, 
the  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman.  It  was  formerly  built  and 
owned  by  David  Sands,  the  father  of  .).  & lb  Sands,  the  New 
York  druggists  of  Sarsaparilla  fame.  The  view  from  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  at  this  point,  is  one  of  the  finest  we  have  of  the 
northern  gate  to  the  Highlands. 
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Leaving  the  Moodna  Drive  uimoticed  fur  the  present,  we  con- 
tinue on  toward  Newburgh.  . I ust  as  you  enter  on  the  bridge, 
a small  cottage,  with  the  sign  of  Moodna  Pod-office,  greets  you. 
This  sign  was  caused  to  be  painted  and  erected  by  the  genius 
of  Idle-wild,  to  whose  exertions  the  place  is  indebted  for  its 
present  name.  The  cottage*  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  toll-  I 
! gatherer,  who  exacted  tribute  for  each  passage  over  the  bridge. 

' Thanks  to  the  more  liberal  policy  which  animated  Newburgh, 
i New  Windsor,  and  Cornwall,  the  rights  of  the  Bridge  Company 
| were  secured,  in  18(3(),  by  purchase,  and  the  passage  made  free 
to  the  public.  It  was  formerly  known  as  the  Covered  Bridge 
from  being  enclosed  on  all  sides.  A few  years  since,  when 
j the  present  arches  were  erected  to  strengthen  it,  the  roof  and 
sides,  which,  in  their  dilapidated  condition,  gave  a sense  of 
insecurity,  were  removed.  While  speaking  of  the  locality, 
we  cannot  forbear  repeating,  that  it  is  not  only  distinguished 
for  its  connection  with  the  first  settlement  of  Orange  county, 

| but  as  the  scene  of  Paulding’s  familiar  legend,  Naoman,  than  i 
which  no  work  of  fiction  has  had  more  extended  publication. 

After  crossing  the  bridge,  you  pass  over  an  artificial  cause- 
! way,  with  another  bridge  of  smaller  size,  under  which  the  tide 
! of  the  Hudson  ebbs  and  flows.  Looking  to  the  southward,  you 
| see  a considerable  expanse  of  low,  marshy  land,  occasionally 
submerged  entirely  bv  water.  Over  this  the  surveys  locate  the 
! West-shore  Rail-road,  which  is  intended  to  run  through  the 
Plum  Point  ravine,  instead  of  to  the  river  side  of  that  proinon-  j 

tory.  A few  rods’  further  drive  brings  you  to  a road  on  the  i 

left — a narrow  road,  shut  in  by  trees  and  so  unpretending  in 
appearance  that  you  are  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  a farmer’s 
lane  leading  to  a pasture  field  Vet  this  road,  so  retired  that 
i one  might  pass  it  a hundred  times  without  noticing  its  exist-  ! 
ence,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  sequestered  and  picturesque 
drives  about.  We  turn  our  back  upon  it,  however,  and  proceed. 

As  we  look  in  front  of  us,  a steep  hill,  known  as  the  Nicoll-hill, 
confronts  us.  The  grade  is  sharp,  and  the  humane  driver  will  ; 
give  his  horse  a slack  line.  About  midway  up  the  ascent,  op- 
posite a stalwart  oak  of  venerable  years,  stands  a couple  of 
stone  columns — the  entrance  to  J)lum  Point.  A forbidding  sign 
— such  as  we  always  regret  to  see — warns  the  public  that  the 
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I grounds  arc  private,  and  must  not  be  trespassed  upon  by  tin* 

= • pleasure  seeker. 

'Phis  beautiful  piece  of  table-land  was  named  by  the  Poet, 

! Promontory  Lawn.  It  was  the  property  of  the  late  Philip  A. 
Verplanck.  It  is  a spot  hallowed  by  Revolutionary  incidents; 
semi-isolated  by  the  convulsions  ol  nature;  over-looking,  to  the 
north,  the  broad  expanse  of  Newburgh  bay;  to  the  south,  the 
placid  bosom  of  the  hurrying  river  as  it  nears  the  strait  over 
which  the  mighty  Storm-king  stands  sentinel ; to  the  south-west, 
the  cloud-supporting  peaks  of  shaggy  mountains;  to  the  west, 
the  teeming  fruitfulness  of  fertile  slopes.  Hero  should  b<j  a 
public  park — a want  which  the  rapid  growth  of  Newburgh  and 
Cornwall  will  turn  to  a necessity  in  the  early  future.  A more 
beautiful  and  appropriate  site  for  the  purpose  cannot  be  found. 

| The  character  of  the  soil,  the  lay  of  the  land,  the  abundance  of 
shade  afforded  by  the  full-grown  timber,  the  frontage  of  well 
nigh  a mile  upon  our  noble  river,  the  opportunity  of  opening  a 
j circuit  drive  of  over  two  miles — the  better  part  of  the  way  in 

full  view  of  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  river,  and  all  the  dis- 
J lance  through  a delicious  shade;  the  natural  causeway,  arched 

j by  over-hanging  elms,  leading  to  the  premises;  the  chance  for 

I innumerable  winding  drives  and  paths  which,  under  the  wand 

| of  the  landscape  gardener,  would  leap  into  beauty;  its  accessi- 

bility to  the  people  of  a dozen  towns — these  and  many  other 
advantages  which  might  be,  mentioned,  unite  to  make  Plum 
| Point  the  place  above  all  others  for  a public  park. 

Laying  aside  the  future  use  to  which  this  beautiful  promon- 
j tory  should  be  put,  let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  its  Revolu- 
tionary history.  Near  the  foot  of  tl>e  acclivity  on  the  riverside 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  good  preservation,  the  breastworks  erect- 
ed in  1 7 TT,  under  the  superintendence  of  Brigadier-general 
(Hinton,  for  the  protection  of  the  chevaiix-de-frise  which  extend- 
ed across  the  channel  from  the  southerly  end  of  Plum  Point  to 
PcdlopePs  Island.  It  was  mounted  with  a battery  of  fourteen 
j guns,  and  put  in  charge  of  Captain  Machin,  of  the  Engineer 
Corps.  The  embankment  which  was  thrown  up,  with  its  em- 
brasures at  distances  of  about  twenty-live  feet  apart,  is  still  to 
| be  seen — now  over-shaded  with  lofty  trees  of  well  nigh  a cen- 

tury’s growth.  The  camp  fire-places,  well,  and  magazine,  can 
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easily  be  traced.  They  will 
repay  a visit.  As  entrance 
to  the  grounds  from  the 
road  we  are  traveling  is 
prohibited,  we  would  ad- 
vise those  desiring  to  view 
those  interesting  relics,  to 
secure  a boat  from  the  vet- 
eran Ward  and  row  to  tin* 
spot.  A weather-stained 
bath-house,  on  the  water’s 
edge,  will  guide  the  oars- 
man to  the  proper  landing. 

Whilst  examining  the  re- 
mains, the  observer  will  be 
interested  to  know  the 
character  of  the  obstruction  the  battery  was  erected  to  protect. 
Judge  Monell,  in  his  Washington’s  ITead-quarters,  gives  an 
accurate  description  of  the  obstruction.  It  “consisted  of  cribs 
or  square  frames  of  timbers 
filled  with  stones  and  sunk 
at  intervals  across  the  chan- 
nel, a distance  of  about  fifty- 
three  chains.  From  the  top 
of  each  of  these  cribs  and 
imbedded  therein,  came  up, 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees, 
within  a few  feet  of  the  surface 
the  water,  spears  pointed  with  iron, 
designed  to  pierce  the  bottom  of  any 
vessel  that  might  come  upon  them.” 

The  iron  used  in  the  construction  of 
this  impediment  to  navigation  came 
from  the  Forest  O’Dean  mines — was 
transported  on  pack-horses  to  the  smithery  of  Jonas  Williams, 
in  Cornwall,  and  there  turned  into  shape.  The  bottom  of  the 
river  no  doubt  contains  the  debris  of  the  obstruction,  as  detach- 
ed portions  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  brought  to  the  surface 
by  tin*  anchors  of  vessels  stopping  in  the  vicinity.  The  point 
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of  one  of  the  spears,  recovered  a few  years  since,  can  be  seen 
at  the  Newburgh  Head-quarters. 

While  we  are  at  Plum  Point  we  may  trace  out  the  site  of  the 
first  house  in  Orange  county — that  of  Colonel  Patrick  MaGreg-^ 
j orie.  We  have  already  (page  11)  established,  from  the  map  on 
| official  record,  the  precise  location  of  this  house,  and  simply 
remark  here  that  the  excavation  near  the  battery,  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  site  of  the  house  in  question,  very  certainly 
indicates  a different  building — possibly  one  erected  by  some  of 
the  Scotch  emigrants  of  1684,  but  at  a period  subsequent  to 
the  erection  by  MaGregorie.  In  the  boundaries  recited  in  the  ^ 
patent  of  1727  is  mentioned  “the  house  of  one  Macolm  (then) 
lately  stood.”  The  reference  may  be  to  that  which  covered  the 
excavation  pointed  out;  but  we  incline  to  the  conviction  that 
the  structure  was  of  a much  later  date. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  the  name,  Plum  Point,  is  as 
old  as  the  occupation  of  the  place  by  Europeans.  Cowonham’s 
lull,  the  Indians  called  it,  acknowledging  the  ownership  and 
place  of  summer-residence  of  one  of  their  chiefs — a native  lord 
and  a primeval  watering  place.*  The  Europeans  called  it 
Plum  Point  from  the  abundance  of  wild  plums  they  found  there. 

Returning*  to  the  road,  we  continue  the  ascent  of  Nicoll-hill. 
This  hill  takes  its  name  from  a family  of  that  name,  who  were 
early  settlers  of  this  section  and  possessed  of  an  extended  area 
of  land  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Moodna.  The  large,  substan- 
tial-looking house  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  left,  is  the  Nicoll 
mansion,  at  present  occupied  by  Erastus  Ide,  the  paper  manu- 
facturer. From  this  point  the  road,  for  nearly  half  a mile,  is 
perfectly  level  and  well-shaded.  It  is  usually  kept  in  good 
condition^  and  forms  a favorite  spot  for  ‘‘speeding”  horses. 
The  first  house  on  the  right,  at  the  back  of  a capacious  lawn 
dotted  with  elms,  is  the  residence  of  the  widow  of  the  late 
Colonel  Ellis — the  leader  of  the  gallant  124th  Regiment- — who 
was  killed  at  Gettysburg.  Just  before  reaching  the  New  Wind- 
sor hill,  we  come  upon  a quaint  little  stone  church,  standing  in 
the  angle  of  the  two  roads,  which  converge  at  this  point.  This 
is  St.  Thomas’  Episcopal  Church,  of  New  Windsor.  It  is  a per- 

* Indian  Tribi's  of  Hudson's  lJivor,”  by  E.  M.  Knttonber. 
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feet  model  of  beauty  for  a rural  church,  and  invariably  attracts 
, the  favorable  criticism  of  the  stranger. 

As  we  descend  the  New  Windsor  hill,  we  see  to  the  right,  on 
the  bank  which  slopes  to  the  river’s  edge,  immense  rar  :s  of 
wood,  and  further  down,  the  smoothed  plane  and  lengtly  sheds 
| which  betoken  the  business  of  brick-making*.  This  property  is 
I now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  Corwin.  Tt  has  a Revolution- 
| ary  history  of  no  small  interest.  It  was  here,  in  what  was 

j known  as  the  old  Allison  House,  Washington  had  his  Head- 

quarters. The  building  was  taken  down  some  years  since, 
i The  cottage  in  which  Mr.  Corwin  resides,  was  fitted  up  and 
improved  by  'Thomas  Ellison,  a grandson  of  William  Ellison, 
i who  erected  the  original  building.  ’Squirt*  Silas  Corwin,  now 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-live,  with  all  his  faculties  unim- 
paired, resides  here  with  his  son.  The  Experiment,  the  first 
freight-boat  that  plied  the  Hudson,  was  built  near  this  point  by 
the  ’Squire  in  1821.  He  still  retains  the  vigor  of  his  earlier 
days.  About  live  years  since,  la*  was  loosening  the  clay  with  a 
crow-bar  for  the  workmen,  when  the  instrument  struck  some- 
thing hard,  which,  upon  examination,  proved  to  be  a Mexican 
water-jug.  It  was  placed  with  tin*  mouth  downward,  resting 
I on  a flat  stone.  It  contained  six  hundred  and  fifty  Spanish 
| and  Mexican  silver  dollars,  which  cairn*  forth  nearly  as  bright 
| as  the  day  they  were  coined.  The  treasure  had  probably  been 
| buried  by  some  Revolutionary  officer,  who  subsequently  died 
j without  revealing  the  secret.  Near  by  still  stands  the  old 
I smoke  house  in  which  William  Ellison  concealed  his  plate  dur- 

| ing  the  passage  of  tin*  British  fleet  up  the  river,  after  the  taking 

1 of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery.  Whilst  engaged  in  remov- 

ing clay,  numerous  relics  oi  an  interesting  character  have  been 
exhumed,  particular  mention  of  which  we  must  pass.  The  Elli- 
son House  was  used  by  Washington  for  his  Head-quarters  at 
New  Windsor  during  a good  portion  of  the  years  1719,  '80,  ’81. 

At  this  point  the  road  diverges.  Each  branch,  however,  leads 
to  Newburgh.  We  will  follow  the  more  easterly,  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  River  Road,  and  return  by  way  of  the  other. 
* The  building  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  right,  is  the  Glass 

! Kror/:\s.  It  was  erected,  some  few  years  since,  by  a company 
I of  Newburgh  capitalists,  with  ;t  view  of  manufacturing  glass 
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from  a peculiar  stone  brought  from  the  side  of  Storm-king.  The 
experiment  proved  a financial  failure  and  the  property,  after 
lying  idle  for  a few  years,  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, by  whom  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles  is  now  car- 
ried on.  The  process  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  a stop 
of  vlie  traveler,  who  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  In  genial 
proprietor.  But  a short  distance  north  of  the  present  works,  a 
similar  industry — the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  county — was  car- 
ried on  anterior  to  the  devolution.  It  coast'd  to  exist  after  the 
war.  Eager,  in  his  History  of  Orange  County,  relates  a tra- 
dition of  the  foreman  of  the  Class-house  being  shot  by  some 
hunters,  who  mistook  him  in  tin1  dark  for  a deer,  which  at  that 
time  were  plenty  in  this  section. 

The  collection  of  time-worn,  paintless,  half-decayed  buildings 
which  here  line  the  road,  mark  the  site  of  primitive  New  Wind-  1 
so/\  Yet  forbidding  as  it  is  in  appearance  it  boasts  the  possess- 
ion if  not  of  the  birth-place,  the  early  residence  of  the  gift- 
ed DeWitt  Clinton.  1 1 is  parents  resided  in  the  house  on  the 
left,  near  the  foot  of  tin*  hill,  at  tin.'  time  of  his  birth,  but  his  j 
advent  occurred  while  his  mother  was  on  a visit  to  her  brother  j 
in  Deerpark.  • His  father  was  then  resident  agent  and  surveyor  | 
for  a company  of  capitalists  who  had  bought  the  land  here  and 
cut  it  up  into  streets  and  lots,  with  a view  to  found  a city.  The 
scheme,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  failed. 

As  far  back  as  1732,  William  Ellison  kept  a store  here  and 
sailed  sloops  .to  New  York.  The  freighting  business  of  a very 
considerable  portion  of  the  back  country  found  its  outlet  here. 

A dock,  the  remains  of  which  can  still  be  traced,  was  built  to 
accommodate  the  shipping  interests  of  that  early  day.  But  its 
prosperity  waned  after  the  Revolution,  when  a considerable  num- 
ber of  energetic  officers  and  privates  of  the  army  took  uplands 
at  Newbnrg-h  and  turned  upon  her  shores  the  incoming  tide*  of 
population  and  commerce.  New  Windsor  is  now  a place  of  no 
commercial  importance  whatever. 

The  numerous  brick-yards  that  are  now  encountered  give  rise 
to  an  active  industry.  The  clay-banks  of  New  Windsor  and 
Cornwall  yield  material  of  most  excellent  quality,  and  are  ap- 
parently inexhaustible.  The  fine,  clear  sand,  so  indispensable 
in  brick-making,  is  found  in  abundance*  and  helps  to  economise  | 
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the  cost  of  manufacture.  After  leaving*  the  last  of  the  brick- 
yards, the  road  sweeps  gracefully  around  the  Christie  promon- 
tory, and  runs  its  course  close  to  the  river’s  edge,  over  a semi- 
causeway, in  part  natural,  in  part  artificial.  Of  it  summer 
afternoon  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  obstructed  by  the  inter- 
vening hill,  this  is  the  most  delightful  section  of  the  drive  to 
Newburgh. 

Our  further  progress  is  shortly  arrested  by  the  unwelcome 
toll-gate,  which  zealously  guards  the  entrance  to  Newburgh. 
Why  it  city  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  should  suffer 
this  relic  of  a barbarous  age  to  sentinel  its  portals,  we  will  not 
stop  to  inquire. 

The  stream  which  here  debouches  into  the  Hudson,  is  known 
indiscriminately  as  Chambers’ creek  and  Quits, saick  creek.  The 
former  was  given  it  owing  to  its  having  been  the  boundary 
line  of  ;t  patent  granted  at  an  (airly  day  to  a person  by  the 
name  of  Chambers.  Of  late,  there  is  a strong  leaning  in  favor 
of  calling  the  .streamlet  Quassaick,  a word  of  Indian  derivation 
and  as  pretty  as  it  is  suggestive.  Quassaick  creek  is  the  out- 
let of  Orange  lake,  a beautiful  sheet  of  water  to  the  north- 
west of  Newburgh,  of  which  we  will  come  to  speak  in  another 
connection.  Along  the  line  of  the  creek  are  numerous  mills 
and  manufactories.  The  water-power  is  abundant  and  reliable 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  defile  through  which  the  creek 
has  worn  its  bed,  is  known  as  The  Vale,  ft  was  formerly  a 
picturesque  spot,  shut  in  by  the  bluff's  on  either  side,  embower- 
ed by  trees,  interspersed  with  walks  and  water-courses,  and 
a few  droning  mills  It  was  then  a favorite  resort  of  the 
people.  Much  of  its  primitive  beauty  remains — much  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  approaches  of  commerce  and  the  erection  of 
private  residences,  which  have  alike  tended  to  exclude  the  pub- 
lic from  rambling  through  the  grounds,  Tradition  locates  one 
of  her  most  interesting  stories  at  this  point.  During  the  Revo- 
lution, near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Coal  Company,  a tory  by  the  name  of  Ettrick  resided.  The 
adjacent  lands  were  covered  with  a dense  forest  growth,  giving 
to  the  place  the  name  of  Ettrick  Grove.  Washington,  who  at 
the  time  was  holding  his  Head-quarters  at  the  Ellison  House, 
New  Windsor,  had  been  invited  by  Ettrick  to  join  a social 
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gathering  at  his  house.  Ettrick’s  partizanship  was  unannounc- 
ed.  He  had  taken  no  active  part  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but 
at  heart  lie  was  in  favor  of  the  British  king.  He  connived  the 
plan  of  making*  Washington  captive,  and  for  this  purpose  ask- 
ed him  to  his  house.  A daughter  of  Ettrick,  who  sympathized 
with  the  American  cause,  overhearing  the  conversation  of  the 
conspirators,  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  Washington.  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted.  The  General  was  followed  by  a detach- 
ment of  his  faithful  guards,  disguised  in  plain  farmer’s  clothes. 
As  they  drew  near  the  house  in  a careless  way,  according  to  the 
plan  he  had  fixed  with  his  confederates,  Ettrick  mistook  them 
and  stepping  up  to  Washington  and  tapping  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, exclaimed:  “General,  I believe  you  are  my  prisoner  !”  “1 

believe  not,  sir,”  quietly  replied  Washington,  taking  out  his 
watch,  “but  you  are  mine.  The  men  at  your  doors  are  under 
my  command;  your  friends  are  not  to  arrive  until  three;  you 
see  it  lacks  a quarter  of  an  hour  of  that  time  !”  Ettrick  con- 
fessed his  error,  and  Washington,  after  holding  him  prisoner  for 
a short  time,  permitted  him,  out  of  deference  to  his  daughter, 
to  remove  to  Nova  Scotia. 

The  road  that  shoots  to  the  left  at  the  toll-gate,  leads  through 
the  Vale  and  connects  with  Quassaick  avenue,  about  a half  mile 
distant.  By  following  it  we  escape  the  tribute  exacted  by  New- 
burgh of  all  visitors  who  enter  her  precincts  by  way  of  the 
river  road.  Let  us  pay  toll,  however,  and  cross  the  bridge.  The 
new  brick  building  on  the  terraced  lawn,  is  the  office  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  whose  business  is  carried  on  at 
this  point.  The  trestle-work  under  which  we  pass,  is  used  by 
the  cars  for  conveying  the  coal  for  trans-shipment.  The  location 
of  the  Coal-works  furnish  unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  econom- 
ical purchase  of  that  necessary  article,  in  which  the  people  of 
Cornwall  share  alike  with  Newburgh.  The  road  now  follows 
the  river’s  edge,  at  the  foot  of  a sodded  terrace,  the  summit  of 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Erie  Branch  Railway.  If  your  horse 
is  nervous  or  inclined  to  frighten  at  the  cars,  it  will  be  well  to 
keep  him  in  hand,  for,  without  a moment’s  notice,  you  are  liable 
to  encounter  a train,  rattling  and  thundering  over  your  head. 
Fortunately  you  have  a choice,  in  entering  the  city.  By  taking 
the  street  to  the  left,  near  Bigler’s  saw-mills,  you  pass  undei 
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t ho  track  ; by  continuing  on,  you  pass  over  it.  Either  route 
will  soon  bring  you  to  Workington’ * Head-quartern.  This  build-  | 
jug  was  formerly  known  as  the  Ilasbrouck  House  from  the  tact  | 
of  its  having  been  in  main  part  built  by  Colonel  Jonathan  Has-  i 
brouck,  and  occupied  by  him  down  to  1780.  the  time  of  his  death. 
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: The  structure  is  of  rough  gray  stone,  one  story  high,  lilty-six  I 

i iV‘(‘t  front  by  forty-six  deep,  and  its  general  outline  partakes 
i strongly  of  that  peculiar  order  of  architecture  for  which  our  j 
Dutch  ancestors  were  noted.  Washington  occupied  it  as  Head-  J 
| quarters  from  tin*  spring  of  178*2  to  the  summer  ot  1783,  during 
| which  time  many  of  the  most  memorable  incidents  in  the  history 
j of  our  country  took  place.  On  tin;  5th  of  November,  1783,  the 
arinv  was  disbanded  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  when 
| the  farewell  orders  of  the  0(>mmander-in-chief  were  read  at  the  j 
head  of  each  regiment. 

In  1849  the  title  to  the  property  became  vested  in  the  people 
of  the  State,  by  virtue  of  a foreclosure  sale,  and  in  1850,  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  if  was  placed  under  care  of  the 
! Trustees  of  the  Village  of  Newburgh,  with  directions  to  keep 
j it  in  the  same  condition  as  when  occupied  by  Washington. 

| These  directions  have  been  scrupulously  followed. 

J The  interior  arrangements  of  the  building  are  described  by  j 
| Judge  Monel  1 in  his  Hand-book,  as  follows:  “The  large  room 
I which  is -entered  from  the  piazza  on  the  east,  known  as  ‘ the 
room  with  never  doom  and  one  window / was  used  as  the  dining 
i and  sitting-room.  It  is  without  ceiling  and  is  spanned  by  j 
| heavy,  smoothly  hewn  oak  timbers.  On  the  south  side  ot  the 
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| mom  is  the*  tire-place,  with  its  wide,  open  chimney,  suggestive 
I of  huge  back-logs  and  massive  tires.  The  old  single  window 
still  gives  light  on  the  east;  tin*  seven  ancient  doors  afford  the 
means  of  ingress  and  egress.  On  the  north  was  Washington’s 
bed-room,  and  adjoining  it,  that  occupied  by  Hamilton  when  1 1 is 
wife  was  with  him — at  other  times  his  room  was  up  stairs.  The 
family  room  was  on  the  south.  It  is  now  used  to  preserve  and 
I exhibit  relics  from  the  battle-fields  of  the  Revolution,  with  some 

! EAST  FRONT. 


A. — Sitting  Room.  B. — Family  Room.  C. — Kitchen.  1). — Hall. 

K. — Washington’s  Parlor.  F. — Hamilton's  Bed-room. 

(t. — Washington’s  Bed-room.  H. — Store-room. 

from  tile  war  of  1812,  and  also  from  the  Mexican  war.  It  is 
the  oldest  part  of  the  building.  The  parlor  was  the  north-west 
room  ; the  kitchen,  the  south-west  room.  Between  the  latter 
and  former  are  a store-room,  hall  and  stair-case.” 

A room  with  “seven  doors  and  one  window,”  is  an  architec- 
tural monstrosity,  difficult  to  conceive.  Vet  here  we  have  it, 
and  a similar  chamber  probably  does  not  exist  elsewhere.  It. 
was  in  this  room  that  Washington  ate  and  lived.  Minute  ac- 
counts of  the  domestic  arrangements  during  his  occupation  of 
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the  building’  were  noted  by  contemporaneous  historians,  and 
have  been  carefully  compiled  by  Judge  Monell  in  his  Hand-book, 
which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  janitor  in  charge 
of  the  building.  For  some  time  past  a lively  interest  has  been 
taken  by  prominent  Newburghers,  among  whom  was  the  late 

Enoch  Carter,  in  secur- 
ing rare  and  valuable 
relics  to  be  placed  on 
deposit  here.  Their 
efforts  have  been  re- 
warded with  a good 
share  of  success. 

After  examining  the 
relics  at  Head -quar- 
ters, we  issue  forth 
for  an  inspection  of 
Newburgh.  This  city 
is  but  five  miles  dis- 
tant from  Cornwall, 
and  between  the  two 
places  there  is  com- 
munication by  four  or 
more  regular  stag  e 
lines.  The  road  by 
which  we  have  come 
climbs  the  hills,  ma- 
king the  drive  well 
nigh  an  hour  long.  A 
more  direct  and  almost 
level  route  can  be 
pointed  out,  over 
which  we  hope  to  see, 
at  an  early  day,  the 
horse-cars  running. — 
The  advantage  of  lo- 
cating near  a large 
and  growing  city,  can- 
not be  overrated.  Newburgh  is  to  Cornwall  what  New  York 
is  to  Morrisania  : a vast  emporium  for  the  supply  of  every  want 
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at  reasonable  prices.  Water  street  is  not  Broadway,  of  course, 
but  yet  the  shelves  of  her  merchants  are  stored  with  a well- 
assorted  stock  of  goods,  from  which  the  customer  can  most 
always  make  a selection.  Churches  of  every  denomination,  and 
schools  (private  and  public)  of  unsurpassed  excellence,  are  here 
to  be  found. 

The  Hill-side  City,  as  Newburgh  has  been  aptly  called,  is  not 
only  the  most  beautiful,  but,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Poughkeepsie,  the  most  prosperous  on  the  Hudson.  Her  geo- 
graphical position,  aided  by  favorable  railroad  connections  and 
peculiar  facilities  for  the  supply  of  cheap  coal,  have  attracted 
a varied  and  numerous  industry.  Manufactories  of  different 
kinds  have  here  found  a congenial  location.  Among  the  more 
prominent  may  be  mentioned  the  cotton  mills,  woolen  mills, 
paper  mills,  grist  mills,  plaster  and  cement  mills,  the  iron  works 
and  saw  mills.  These  establishments  employ  a large  number 
of  operatives,  and  are  frequently  run  night  and  day. 

Two  daily  papers  are  published,  the  Telegraph  and  the  Jour- 
nal. The  former  is  a morning  issue,  Democratic  in  politics,  and 
under  the  editorship  of  J.  J.  McNally;  the  latter  is  conducted 
by  C.  B.  Martin,  is  an  evening  paper  and  Republican  in  politics. 
Each  has  a weekly  issue  for  country  circulation,  and  as  they 
have  regular  correspondents  at  Cornwall  to  furnish  local  news, 
both  papers  should  be  taken  by  those  who  wish  to  keep  “ up  ” 
in  Cornwall  doings.  There  are  a number  of  hotels,  the  1’nited 
States  and  the  Orange  being  the  principal.  The  United  States 
is  situated  on  Front  street,  and  confronts  the  stranger  as  he 
issues  from  the  ferry  boat.  It  was  recently  modernized,  after 
its  partial  destruction  by  tire,  and  is  now  kept  by  the  Goodsell 
Brothers.  The  Orange  is  located  on  Water  street,  the  main 
business  thoroughfare  of  the  city. 

Communication  with  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  is  had  by 
means  of  two  ferries,  one  to  Duchess  Junction  and  the  other  to 
Fishkill.  All  trains  stop  at  one  or  the  other  of  these  stations, 
and  people  with  business  in  the  upper  part  of  the  City  prefer 
this  route  to  the  Erie. 

The  suburbs  to  the  north  of  Newburgh  are  noted  tor  their 
beauty.  The  streets  are  well-shaded,  and  lined  by  the  parks 
and  villas  of  the  wealthy.  The  existence  of  the  Powelton 
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House,  formerly  iri  this  quarter,  made  the  neighboring  scenes 
familiar  to  thousands  of  metropolitans  who  patronized  that  pop-  l 
ular  resort.  The  Powelton  was  destroyed  by  lire,  a few  years 
since,  and  lias  not  been  rebuilt.  j 

Newburgh,  although  young  in  municipal  years,- having  only  j 
thrown  aside  her  village  garments  in  1865,  is,  in  all  respects,  a 
city  of  the  first  order.  Her  alfuirs  arc  conducted  by  a Mayor  ' 
and  Board  of  Aldermen,  with  the  other  necessary  departments.  j 
The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  excellent  water  from  a small 
lake  to  the  west  of  the  city,  known  as  Little  Pond.  The  houses  ‘ 
are  lighted  with  gas,  and  tin?  Fire  Department  is  supplied  with  j 
a new  improved  steam  fire  engine. 

In  our  drive  from  Cornwall,  it  will  be  remembered  we  entered  ' 
the  city  by  passing  under  the  railroad  track.  If  we  had  con- 
tinued straight  on,  we  would  have  traversed  South-W  ater  street 
and  noted  the  depot  and  buildings  of  the  Erie  Company,  along 
the  river  bank.  At  this  point  the  Newburgh  Branch  has  its  i 
tide-water  terminus.  It  taps  the  trunk  line  at  (freycourt,  about  1 
i sixteen  miles  distant.  It  was  completed  in  1849.  Communi-  j 
cation  with  the  City  by  rail  was  formerly  made  over  the  Branch. 

J The  route  was  circuitous  and  dependent  upon  rather  hazardous  j 

i connections  at  Greycourt.  In  1869  the  present  Short-cut  was  j 

built,  furnishing  a direct  and  speedy  connection  with  the  busi-  | 
ness  part  of  New  York. 

In  returning  to  Cornwall,  we  now  invite  the  reader  to  a new  i 
and  different  route.  The  road  by  which  we  came  allowed  a fair  ! 
chance  of  viewing  the  river  and  the  encampment  of  tent-like 
mountains  on  the  Duchess  side.  The  one  we  propose  to  take  on 
our  way  back  will  open  inland  scenes  of  rare  beauty,  and  nu- 
merous objects  of  past  and  present  interest.  We  emerge  from 
Newburgh  by  way  of  Western  avenue,  a J>road  and  pleasant  j 
street  which  dates  its  origin  back  to  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country.  Just  before  reaching  Haskins’  oil-cloth  factory,  which 
stands  at  the  brow  of  an  acclivity,  we  turn  abruptly  to  the  left, 
and  follow  the  street  leading  to  the  bridge  which  was  thrown 
over  Quassaick  creek  a few  years  since.  The  manufactories  in 
the  chasm  which  the  bridge  spans,  are  employed  on  woolen 
goods — chiefly  blankets.  The  Erie,  road-track  lies  beneath  the 
bridge.  Not  far  east  from  this  point,  in  1816,  Peter  Townsend  ! 
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erected  a cannon  foundry,  and  at  it  the  first  cannon  manufac- 
tured in  the  State  is  said  to  have  been  cast. 

After  crossing  the  bridge,  a short  distance  brings  us  to  the 
cottage  and  grounds  of  the  late  0.  H.  Haveineyer.  The  road 
on  which  they  front  leads  through  the  Yale,  to  the  river  road, 
emerging  at  the  toll-gate,  before  alluded  to.  Continuing  on,  we 
presently  meet  a beautiful  villa,  built  in  the  Italian  style,  set 
well  back  from  the  road  on  a gentle  eminence  and  surrounded 
by  a dense  forest  growth.  It  is  the  residence  of  Major  W.  C. 
II.  Sherman.  The  next  gate-way  on  the  left  is  the  entrance  to 
Cedar-lawn,  the  former  residence  of  the  lion.  Joel  T.  Headley, 
the  historian.  A casual  glimpse  of  the  house  is  all  that  can  be 
had,  owing  to  the  numerous  trees  with  which  the  lawn  is  dotted. 
As  we  proceed,  we  note,  on  the  continuing  ridge  occupied  by 
Major  Sherman,  a couple  of  new,  substantial  stone  structures 
recently  erected  at  a considerable  cost  by  Mr.  Roe.  The  drive 
from  this  point  is  well-shaded  by  the  cedars  which  line  the  road 
on  either  side.  At  a distance  of  about  a mile  from  the  Quas- 
_ saick  bridge,  we  come  upon  Woocllawn  Cemetery , which  owes 
its  existence  to  the  efforts  of  the  late  Mayor  Clark,  of  New- 
burgh. The  grounds  have  been  neatly  laid  out  in  plots,  drives 
and  walks  opened,  and  a lodge-house  of  brick  erected  at  the 
entrance.  As  yet,  but  few  interments  have  been  made,  and 
those  largely  embrace  removals  from  other  grounds. 

The  road  to  the  left  (Union  avenue)  would  conduct  us  back 
again  to  Washington’s  Head-quarters  at  New  Windsor,  which 
we  described  on  our  upward  trip.  As  it  presents  no  object 
worthy  of  special  mention,  we  will  continue  on  along  the  road 
upon  which  the  cemetery  fronts,  which  at  this  point  assumes 
the  name  of  Quassaick  avenue.  This  avenue  was  opened  about 
five  years  since,  but,  as  yet,  has  not  been  properly  graded  or 
widened.  It  possesses  no  particular  attractions,  and  we  hasten 
over  it.  It  soon  connects  with  the  Vail’s-gate  and  New  Wind- 
sor road,  over  which  we  desire  to  pass.  We  have  not  gone  far 
before  we  encounter  the  elegant  residence  of  Major  Thomas 
Morton,  on  the  right.  Major  Morton  is  widely  known  as  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  patrons  in  the  rearing  of  fine  stock.  His 
stables  are  well-filled  with  animals  of  the  best  blood — -the  Ham- 
bletonian,  of  course  predominating.  In  the  rear  of  the  house, 
c 9 
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be  lias  a private  track  for  exercising-  his  colts,  which  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  as  fine  a one  as  there  is  in  the  State. 

The  road  which  is  presently  met  shooting-  to  the  left,  connects 
with  the  river  road  at  the  foot  of  Nicoll-hill.  A little  further  on, 
we  come  to  a plain  frame  house,  on  the  left,  standing  amid  a 
perfect  wilderness  of  forest  growth,  on  a gentle  rise  of  ground. 
It  is  the  summer  home  of  the  lion.  .Justice  E.  L.  Eanclier,  who 
at  present  fills  a seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  in  the  First 
Judicial  District. 

Judge  Fancher’s  residence  is  close  to  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able buildings  in  the  country,  which  we  now  approach.  John 
Ellison,  the  brother  of  William,  with  whom  the  reader  is  already 
familiar,  made  a settlement  here  in  1735.  At  that  time  it  was 
a wild,  untraversed  jungle.  The  hardy  pioneer  made  a small 
clearance  and  put  up  a rude  log  hut,  which  answered  his  pur- 

It  was  eventually  torn  down,  and 
the  quaint  structure  erected,  now 
widely  known  as  Knox’s  Head- 
quarters. The  building  is  of  that 
marked  and  peculiar  character 
which  identities  it  to  the  stranger 
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architecture,  simple  and  quaint.  The  location  also  heightens 
the  interest.  The  site  was  chosen  with  a view  of  utilizing  the 
water  of  a beautiful  stream  (Silver  creek),  which  takes  its  rise 
in  the  hills  beyond  Washington  Square  and  empties  into  the 
Moodna.  At  the  point  we  are  considering,  the  stream  expand- 
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ed  into  a broad  sheet,  preparatory  to  taking  its  dying  leap 
j through  a deep  gorge  to  the  Moodna  below.  The  road  was 
I made  to  cross  this  watery  plane,  thereby  forming  twin  lakelets, 

I by  the  side  of  the  lower  of  which  Mr.  Ellison  built  his  house, 
j Near  by,  still  stand  the  flouring  mills,  which  are  about  the  old- 
est in  the  country.  During  the  Revolution  the  house  to  which 
we  are  calling  attention,  was  occupied  by  General  lvnox  as  his 
Head-quarters.  In  company  with  General  Knox,  it  was  also 
shared  by  General  Greene,  Washington’s  favorite  officer.  The 
property  has  of  late  been  owned  by  Major  Chas.  F.  Morton,  who 
occupied  it  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a few  years  since. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  road  we  are  pursuing  (with  the  promise 
of  an  early  return),  and  make  a slight  detour  on  the  Forge-hill 
j road,  which  leads  us  to  the  far-down  bed  of  the  Moodna.  This 
| road  takes  its  name  from  the  forge  of  Jonas  Williams,  to  which 

j we  will  presently  allude.  It  was  of  frequent  use  during  the 

Revolution.  Tradition  relates  an  incident  of  the  great  and 
good  Lafayette,  which  may  properly  receive  mention  in  this 
connection.  The  officers  of  the  patriot  army  were  not  the  an-  | 
j ehorites  that  some  historians  would  have  us  believe.  The  soci- 
! alities  and  amenities  of  civilized  life  were  not  entirely  forgotten 
in  Held  or  camp.  General  Knox,  and,  in  particular  his  wife, 
were  noted  for  their  hospitality.  It  was  their  habit  to  give  occa- 
sional parties,  to  which  the  officers  of  the  army  were  invited. 
One  had  been  determined  upon  in  honor  of  General  Lafayette, 
who  was  obliged  to  cross  the  creek  to  reach  the  scene  of  the 
evening's  entertainment.  At  that  time  no  bridge  was  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  stream  had  to  be  forded.  Lafayette,  dressed  in 
his  best,  committed  his  person  to  the  back  of  a burly  Irishman 
for  transportation.  Through  accident  or  design, — which,  is  not 
certain, — the  Irishman  dropped  his  burden  in  the  creek.  The 
General,  with  his  raiment  thoroughly  soaked,  returned  home, 
and  for  that  evening,  at  least,  was  absent  from  the  dance. 

The  descent  of  Forge-hill  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a nar- 
row road  shelved  out  of  the  cliff  side.  A deep  gorge,  lined  with 
lofty  trees  and  sapling  undergrowth,  and  guarded  indifferently 
by  an  insecure  rail,  gives  the  precipitous  roadway  an  appear- 
ance of  danger  which  the  weird  and  lonely  character  of  the 
place  in  no  way  lessens.  The  roar  of  unseen  waters  alone  dis- 
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turbs  the  air  us  wc  tread  our  path  beneath  the  over-hanging 
branches  to  the  sunless  glen  below.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  we 
see  to  the  right  a substantial  dam,  over  which  the  water  plays 
in  copious  volume,  and  immediately  in  front  stands  the  red 
bridge  spanning  the  Moodna.  After  crossing  the  bridge,  the 
tirst  house  on  the  right  is  commonly  known  as  the  Williams 
House.  It  was  built  in  1755  by  Samuel  Brewster,  who  had  a 
saw-mill  nearly  opposite,  on  the  stream. 

When  the  British  took  possession  of  Long  Island,  a party  of 
forty  young  Whigs  abandoned  their  homes  and  sought  shelter 
elsewhere.  Among  them  was  Jonas  Williams  who  came  to 
Cornwall  and  settled  here.  He  was  then  twenty-one  years  old. 
He  married  Miss  Abigail,  daughter  of  Samuel  Brewster,  whose 
saw-mill  had  then  given  way  to  a forge  and  anchor  shop.  Upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Brewster,  Jonas  Williams  continued  the  busi- 
ness. During  the  Revolution  the  chains,  used  to  obstruct  the 
river,  were  made,  under  the  direction  of  General  James  Clinton, 
at  this  forge.  The  iron  came  from  the  Forest  O’Dean  mine.  We 
have  it  from  an  old  resident  (whose  mother  frequently  told  the 
story)  that  Mr.  Williams  made  two  trips  a week,  himself,  to  the 
mines.  In  returning,  he  rode  one  horse  and  led  three,  all  load- 
ed with  the  ore.  Only  those  acquainted  with  the  distance  and 
mountainous  road  to  be  traversed,  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
difficult  and  perilous  journey  he  performed. 

But  these  hardy  pioneers  were  equal  to  the  occasion  at  all 
times.  It  is  related  of  Mr.  Williams  that  whilst  riding  in  a 
one-horse  chaise  up  Forge-hill,  one  evening  at  twilight,  he  was 
met  by  a four-horse  team  descending  at  a furious  pace,  with  a 
charcoal  wagon  attached,  the  coal  being  on  fire.  Quietly  get- 
ting out  of  his  chaise  without  alarming  his  wife,  who  accompa- 
nied him,  he  took  his  horse  by  the  head  and-  backed  him  down 
the  bank  out  of  harm’s  way.  The  run-away  team,  with  the  flam- 
ing wagon,  thundered  by  him,  never  stopping  till  they  came  near 
drowning  in  the  stream  below.  Mr.  Williams’ presence  of  mind 
averted  what  seemed,  at  first,  an  inevitable  catastrophe. 

The  site  of  the  old  forge  can  easily  be  traced.  The  cinders 
are  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  the  debris  are  yet  to  be  seen. 

The  Williams  House  has  an  interesting  historical  importance. 
It  was,  for  a brief  period,  the  Head-quarters  of  General  Lafayette. 
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In  the  cellar,  the  vault  in  which  the  specie,  raised  from  the  loan 
by  Holland,  to  pay  off  the  suffering-  troops,  was  placed,  is  still 
seen.  Upon  the  occasion  of  a recent  visit,  we  found  the  cellar 
tenanted  by  a group  of  barn-door  fowls  and  a huge  pile  of  cord- 
wood  ranked  against  the  walls.  The  occupant  of  the  building 
insisted  that  the  chamber  to  which  he  had  conducted  us  embrac- 
ed all  that  was  to  be  seen.  Striking  a match,  however,  we  dis- 
covered by  its  light  a door,  leading  to  a passage-way  behind 
the  chimney-base  which  formed  part  of  the  cellar  wall.  I11  this 
chimney  is  built  a recess  or  vault,  in  which  the  money  was  put 
and  then  masoned  up.  The  stone-work  is  as  perfect  as  on  the 
day  it  was  laid.  Looking  over-head,  we  may  get  an  idea  of  the 
substantial  manner  in  which  our  ancestors  built  their  houses. 
The  floor-beams  are  of  oak  and  sufficiently  strong  to  support  a 
modern  church. 

The  house  has  been  considerably  altered  by  Mr.  Ide,  the  pres- 
ent owner.  New  siding  has  been  put  on  with  batons,  and  the 
exterior  painted  yellow.  There  is  enough  of  the  original  build- 
ing left  to  give  an  idea  of  its  character.  The  front  door,  with 
its  carved  jambs  and  lintel;  the  chimney  architraves  with  their 
curious  recesses,  and  the  quaint  balustrades  to  the  stairway, 
excite  the  interest  of  the  visitor. 

Jonas  Williams  occupied  this  house  for  a number  of  years. 
At  a later  day,  he  built  the  large  house  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Peter  Roe,  who  married  his  daughter,  Susan  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Roe, 
now  past  his  eightieth  year,  but  in  hale  and  vigorous  health,  is 
the  father  of  James  G.  Roe,  the  proprietor  of  the  Glen-ridge 
Hotel;  also,  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  C.  Roe,  the  former  principal  of 
the  Cornwall  Academy,  and  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  the  author  of 
the  recent  popular  work  entitled  Barriers  Burned  Away. 

Not  far  from  the  Williams  House,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  there  was  formerly  a colored  folks’  cemetery. 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  pass  over  the  mill-race,  and  soon 
see  to  the  left,  guarded  by  four  sturdy  pines  of  venerable 
growth,  a dilapidated,  barn-like  structure  which  dates  its  origin 
anterior  to  the  Revolution.  It  was  run  as  a flouring-mill,  when 
first  erected,  by  Jonas  Williams  & Sons,  who  supplied  the  gov- 
ernment post  at  West  Point  with  flour.  The  military  officers  at 
West  Point  frequently  visited  the  family  of  Mr.  Williams,  who 
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had  five  daughters — sprightly,  bright,  intelligent  young  ladies, 
who  subsequently  married  as  follows:  Mary  to  Jacob  Drake,  of 
New  York;  Anna,  John  Nicoll,  of  New  Windsor;  Helen,  Dr.  J. 
B.  Johnes,  of  Morristown;  Susan  E.,  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  and  Abigail 
to  Sand.  Oakley,  of  Now  York.  Mr.  Williams  was  in  the  habit  of 
riding  on  horse-back  to  the  Point  to  collect  the  money  due  him. 

Jonathan  and  Jacob  Morrill  subsequently  took  possession  of 
the  mill  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cut  nails.  They 
carried  on  a very  (extensive  and  flourishing  business.  From  the 
hands  of  the  Morrills  the  property  went  into  the  posssssion-  of 
Caleb  and  Thomas  Williams,  who  embarked  in  the  preparation  of 
snuff,  which  they  sold  from  their  wagons  throughout  the  country. 
Red  & Storm  were  the  next  owners,  and  to  the  business  of  snuff 
manufacture  they  added  that  of  fine-cut  tobacco.  The  next 
proprietor  was  Mrs.  Miller,  whose  “Rose-leaf  Snuff  and  Tobac- 
co ” enjoyed  a world-wide  fame.  Adjacent  to  the  property  is  a 
field  of  about  four  acres,  known  as  the  Rose  Lot,  when?  the 
roses  were  grown  for  the  purpose  of  scenting  the  tobacco.  The 
variety  selected  was  what  was  called  the  Philadelphia  Rose. 
The  fragrance  from  four  acres  of  roses  in  full  bloom  must  have 
produced  an  olfactory  sensation  seldom  experienced. 

The  building  we  arc?  considering  has  beam  named  the  Sham- 
rock House,  by  Mr.  Ide,  out  of  honor  to  the  nationality  of  flu* 
tenants  by  whom  of  late  it  has  been  occupied.  Immediately  to 
the  north  and  in  close  proximity  stands  a stone  building  erected 
by  Mrs.  Miller  for  the  accommodation  of  her  tobacco  business, 
which  was  carried  on  subsequently  by  her  son-in-law,  A.  H. 
Mickle,  who  was  at  one  time  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

About  1843,  Leonard,  Hone  & Nicoll  put  up  a factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
paper  mills.  The  first  story  was  of  brick  and  the  two  upper, 
frame.  In  September,  1845,  it  was  wholly  destroyed  by  fire. 
A couple  of  years  afterwards  it  was  rebuilt  wholly  of  brick, 
and  run  by  an  Englishman  by  the  name  of  Hazelhurst,  for  a few 
years,  as  a shoddy  mill.  In  1850,  the  property  was  purchased 
by  David  and  David  F.  B.  Carson  and  Erastus  Ide,  and  convert-, 
ed  into  a paper  mill,  to  which  use  it  has  been  devoted  ever  since, 
with  some  change  or  other  in  the  proprietorship.  The  only  paper 
now  made  at  these  mills  is  a superior  quality  of  writing  and 
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ledger  papers,  which,  under  the  popular  trade-marks  of  High- 
land Mills  and  Valley  Forge,  have  obtained  a wide  and  well- 
deserved  reputation. 

Mr.  Ide,  the  present  proprietor,  tells  us  that  some  years  since 
he  took  down  an  old  barn  which  stood  near  the  Williams  House. 
The  frame  was  found  to  have  been  joined  together  with  scribe- 
rule  and  pod-augur  tenons.  The  shingles  were  of  cedar,  about 
four  feet  long*,  and  held  to  their  place,  as  was  the  siding,  by 
wrought-iron  nails.  To  prevent  splitting,  holes  had  been  first 
bored  where  the  nails  were  driven. 

Continuing  our  journey,  we  pass  along  a well-made  road,  the 
Moodna  all  the  while  coquetting  with  11s — now  closing  and  then 
receding.  As  we  near  its  mouth,  we  come  on  the  linen  mills  of 
Whiteside  Brothers.  This  site  was,  at  a very  early  day,  occu- 
pied for  a Hour  mill,  erected. by  Samuel  Sackett.  It  subsequent- 
ly passed  into  the  hands  of  Lawrence  & WyckofT,  and  then  to 
I Wyckoff  & Van  Buren.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  a cousin  of  the 
President  of  that  name.  The  mill  had  four  run  of  stones,  and 
| a daily  producing  capacity  of  one  hundred  barrels  of  Hour. 
People  from  all  parts  of  the  country  came  to  this  mill  with  their 
grists.  It  was  no  infrequent  matter  to  see  a line  of  wagons  a 
half-mile  long,  waiting  their  turn  to  unload  their  wheat.  Forty- 
five  years  ago,  grain  was  brought  to  this  point  from  as  far  back 
as  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey. 

Among  the  things  of  the  past  which  formerly  existed  in  this 
section,  may  be  mentioned  a tan-yard,  owned  by  Britton  Moon* 
and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Belamater;  a rope-walk,  also  conduct- 
ed by  Mr.  Delamater  (1830);  also  a sawmill  and  a plaster  mill. 
The  farmers  of  the  early  days  are  said  to  have  patronized  the 
plaster  mill  very  liberally.  The  saw  mills  were  busily  engaged 
in  sawing  timber  brought  in  by  the  farmers  of  the  adjacent 
country,  and  occasionally  rafts  from  the  river  were  purchased 
and  converted  into  lumber.  In  1845  the  flouring  mills  were 
bought  by  William  B.  Leonard,  and  converted  into  a cotton 
factory,  and  run  as  such  up  to  I860.  The  present  proprietors, 
Whiteside  Brothers,  secured  control  of  the  property  in  1862. 
Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods  was  imported 
from  Ireland.  Artisans,  skilled  in  their  peculiar  line,  were 
brought  over  to  operate  it.  The  experiment,  as  might  be  ex- 
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pected,  met  with  indifferent  success,  and  after  a trial  of  five 
years,  was  abandoned,  since  which  time  the  mills  have  remain- 
ed idle. 

A moment’s  further  drive  now  brings  to  view  the  estuary  into 
which  the  Moodna  debouches.  The  long  bridge  which  we  see 
has  already  been  described.  The  early  history  of  this  spot  is 
highly  interesting  and  has  already  been  alluded  to.  At  present 
we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  dock  and  store-house,  which  for- 
merly stood  below  S.  Smith’s  Half-way  House.  Before  the  Rev- 
olution and  for  a lengthy  period  afterwards,  a considerable  com- 
merce was  carried  on  at  this  point.  The  products  of  the  vari- 
ous mills  we  have  been  considering,  were  carried  to  market  by 
means  of  vessels  which  loaded  and  unloaded  at  the  dock  in 
question.  As  late  as  1845,  Capt.  Parker  sailed  a sloop  carry- 
ing from  here  in  main,  snuff,  tobacco  and  flour.  Adjoining  the 
dock  and  store-house,  Nathaniel  Sands  had  a cider-mill  and  dis- 
tillery, which  did  business  up  to  1828.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  fame  and  riches  to  which  his  sons  subse- 
quently attained  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  their  noted 
Sarsaparilla,  were  owing  to  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  old 
distillery.  An  early  proprietor  of  extended  lands  in  this  sec- 
tion was  Samuel  Sackett,  before  alluded  to.  He  built  the  orig- 
inal of  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Ogden  Hoffman.  He 
owned  all  south  of  the  Moodna,  extending  as  far  to  the  east  as 
Idle-wild,  and  to  the  west  so  as  to  include  the  Crane  farm. 
There  was  a reservation,  however,  of  a few  acres  along  the 
Sloop-hill  ridge,  owned  by  Vincent  Helmus,  the  grandfather  of 
David  Edmondston,  whose  cottage  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
river-road  with  the  Newburgh  turnpike.  Vincent  Helmus  had 
a house  (now  gone)  on  the  east  slope  of  Sloop-hill. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Moodna  region  furnished  rare  sport  to 
the  hunter  and  angler.  The  estuary  between  Sloop-hill  and 
Plum  Point  was  a favorite  resort  for  wild  fowl;  whilst  perch, 
sun-fish  and  bass  were  caught  in  large  numbers.  Shad  fre- 
quently found  their  way  up  the  creek  and  were  taken  near  the 
first  dam.  Above  the  dam,  that  sweet  but  much  reviled  fish  the 
“ sucker,”  was  sought  after  in  a peculiar  manner.  In  the 
month  of  April,  numbers  of  people  from  Vail’s-gate  took  their 
position  on  the*  north  side  of  the  stream,  whilst  the  villagers 
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from  Canterbury  would  occupy  the  south  side.  The  fishing*  was 
done  in  the  night  time  with  scapp-nets.  Fires  were  built  and 
the  familiar  jug  was  frequently  passed  around.  Many  remain- 
ed all  night  engaged  in  the  sport,  and  the  “ catch  ” is  reported 
by  old  residents  to  have  been  fabulous. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Gen.  Knox’s  Ilead-quarters, from  which 
we  turned  for  our  trip  through  the  Moodna.  An  old  resident 
furnishes  us  a story  told  by  the  late  Major  Edinondston  about 
John  Ellison,  who  owned  and  ran  the  mill  at  this  point.  Most 
of  our  local  readers  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  Claudius 
Smith,  a noted  cow-boy  of  the  Revolution,  who  lived  west  of 
the  Highlands,  in  the  Ramapo  valley,  now  Monroe.  Claudius 
was  the  protype  of  the  modern  Lowerre.  He  was  engaged  in 
all  sorts  of  thieving,  and  in  his  marauds  did  not  hesitate  to  cut  a 
throat  or  two  to  avoid  detection  or  satiate  revenge.  He  expi- 
ated his  many  crimes  on  the  gallows  at  Goshen,  22d  January, 
1179.  About  dusk  one  evening  he  rode  up  to  Ellison’s  Mill, 
followed  by  a couple  of  confederates,  each  in  charge  of  a 
wagon  load  of  wheat.  The  wheat  was  sold  and  delivered. 
Claudius  then  informed  Mr.  Ellison  that  he  had  two  more  loads 
at  home,  for  which  he  would  send.  The  drivers  departed  with 
their  empty  wagons,  and  Claudius  remained  all  night  at  Mr. 
Ellison’s.  At  the  peep  of  day  the  wagons  were  again  under 
the  shed,  filled  with  wheat,  which  was  taken  out.  Mr.  Ellison 
paid  for  the  four  loads  and  Claudius  retired.  Shortly  after  his 
departure,  it  was  discovered  that  the  drivers  had  withdrawn 
the  preceding  night  a short  distance,  then  returned  to  the  mill, 
filled  their  sacks  from  the  spout,  and  sold  Mr.  Ellison  his  own 
wheat.  Major  Edmondston  asserted  the  story  to  be  true,  and 
from  our  reading  of  the  cunning  of  Claudius,  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  it. 

About  a hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the  Ellison  House, 
still  stands  the  first  building  erected  in  Orange  county  for  the 
purpose  of  Methodism.  John  Ellison  was  an  ardent  follower  of 
Wesley,  and  in  1789  organized  a class  which  was  known  by 
his  name.  In  1790  he  put  up  the  building  in  question,  and  it 
was  used  for  divine  service  until  1807,  when  the  edifice  on  the 
hill  to  the  west  was  constructed. 

The  road  which  leaves  the  New  Windsor  and  Vail’s-gate  turn- 
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pike  at  the  Head-quarters,  runs  in  a north-west  direction,  and 
leads  to  Washing-ton  Square,  in  Little  Britian.  We  will  follow 
it  shortly.  For  the  present  we  continue  on  towards  Vail’s-gate, 
a small  settlement,  deriving*  its  cliief  importance  from  having*  a 
station  on  tin*  Newburgh  Branch  of  tin*  Brio.  It  takes  its  name 
from  that  of  the  man  who  formerly  controlled  the  toll-gate.  A 
| tavern  stands  on  the  south  side;  of  the  small  square,  that  is 

j formed  by  the  crossing  at  right  angles  of  a road  which  leads  to 

the  left  to  On’s  Mills,  and  on  tin*  right  to  Newburgh  over  what 
is  called  the  Snake-hill  turnpike. 

After  passing  through  tin-  toll-gate,  we  presently  come  upon 
an  old-fashioned  stone  building  known  as  the  Edmondston  Bouse. 
Aside  from  its  antiquity,  it  acquires  an  interest  from  having 
been  the  head-quarters  of  Oenerals  'Gates  and  St.  Glair  during 
the  Revolution. 

In  1727,  dames  Kdmondston  having  purchased  a tract  of  200 
acres,  for  which  Ik*  paid  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  located  upon 
it  and  built  a log  cabin,  which  at  that  time  was  the  only  dwell- 
ing between  New  Windsor  village  and  Wasliingtonville.  In 
j tin*  immediate  neighborhood  was  an  Indian  settlement,  and  to 
j the  west  ol*  the  brook  along  tin*  hill  side  they  deposited  their 

I dead.  The  log*  cabin  gave  way,  in  1775,  to  a stone  structure, 

which,  with  the  additions  subsequently  made,  now  forms  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Henry  Van  Cleft.  It  is  said  that  the  hospital 
stores  and  medical  staff  of  the  army,  whose  encampment  we  are 
about  to  note,  were  also  located  in  the  Edmondston  House. 

Dr.  Thaeher,  whose  Journal  has  preserved  to  us  many  an 
interesting  incident  of  the  Revolution,  alludes  under  date  of 
April  30,  1781,  to  a visit  he  paid  the  head-quarters  of  the  medi- 
cal staff  in  this  building,  and  also  to  a dinner  he  enjoyed  at  the 
same  place  on  the  15th  of  December,  1782.  In  speaking  of  the 
latter  he  adds  : “ Our  entertainment  was  ample  and  elegant.” 
The  Edmondston  House  stands  but  a short  distance  from  the 
point  where  the  Short-cut  intersects  the  old  Newburgh  Branch 
of  the  Erie. 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps  to  General  Knox’s  Head-quar- 
ters, and  take  the  road  to  the  north-west,  before  alluded  to.  A 
drive  of  a little  over  two  miles  brings  us  to  Washington  Square, 
formed  by  the  convergence  of  four  roads,  and  named  in  honor 
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of  the  Cemnnander-in-chiof  by  the*  troops  encamped  in  the  vicin- 
ity during  tin*  year  178*2.  It  was  here,  in  the  fall  of  1787,  at 

the  house  of  Mrs.  Falls,  that 
(Governor  Clinton  established 
his  head-quarters,  after  tin*  dis- 
astrous capture1  of  Forts  Mont- 
gomery and  Clinton,  and  endea- 
avored  to  rally  his  scattered 
force1  with  a vie*w  e>f  prelecting 
the  riverfront  from  the  attacks 
of  the>  British  licet.  At  a late*r 
elate*  it  was  selecteel  by  Washington,  in  cemnectiem  with  the*  ad- 
jacemt  hinds  as  an  eligible*  site*  for  the*  winte.T  quarters  of  his 
army.  All  the  troops  of  the  line*  we*re  gathered  at  this  pe)iut 

d u r ing 
the  fall 
of  1782. 
The*  sev- 
eral re*- 
gimemts 
were*  en- 
camped 
at  vari- 
ous pla- 
ces, e*x- 
t emcling 

CAMP  OKOX7ND.  on  the* 

north-east  to  the*  base*  of  Snake*-hill,  and  on  the  south-east  as  far 
down  as  the*  presemt  turnpike*.  The*  e*vielene*es  e»f  their  oceupa- 
tiem  are  still  in  existeme*e. 

'flu*  farms  laiel  down  on  re*cent  maps,  as  belonging  t e » ( i i 1 - 
bert  Tompkins,  .1  r.,  .lames  C.  Clovd,  Nathaniel  Moeires,  William 
S.  McCill  and  l)anie*l  Mot»re*s,  are*  in  particular  favore*d.  Upem 
the  farm  forme*rly  owne*d  by  Sup<*rvisor  'feaupkins,  may  ye*t  be* 
seen  the*  walls  e>f  the*  Commissary’s  Store-hemse,  and  the*  rude 
flagging  whiedi  formed  the  tioeirs  e»f  the  sheltering  huts.  Here, 
also,  is  to  be*  found  the*  memneletl  earth,  devoid  of  head-stone — 
yet  speaking  in  still  and  sile*nt  tones  e>f  the  patriot  elead.  The 
ruthless  plow  has  thus  far  spared  this  holy  land.  \\re  earne*srly 
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hope  succeeding*  generations  will  guard  the  sacred  spot  with 
patriot  care,  and  leave  it  as  a monument  of  love  and  respect  to 
their  children’s  children. 

On  the  McGill  farm  stood  The 
Temple , a building  eighty  feet 
long  by  forty  wide,  erected  of 
hewn  logs  with  a barrack  roof. 
The  uses  for  which  this  building 
was  erected,  as  well  as  its  name, 
have  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
rable  dispute.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gano, 
the  temple.  a chaplain  of  the  army,  wrote  that 

it  was  intended  as  a house  “ for  public  worship  on  the  Lord’s 
Day.”  It  doubtless  was  used  for  that  purpose  along  with 
others.  Tn  the  military  orders  of  the  day,  it  was  frequently 
alluded  to  as  the  “ Public  Building.”  Dr.  Thacher  so  calls  it 
in  his  Journal.  It  was  also  sometimes  called  the  “ New  Build- 
ing,” in  contra-distinction  to  some  other  of  which  we  have  no 
definite  record.  It  must  have  been  destroyed  soon  after  the 
Revolution.  Fortunately,  Major  Burnett,  a resident  of  New 
Windsor,  who  had  frequently  seen  it,  furnished  a description 
from  which  a probably  accurate  engraving  has  been  made. 

The  name  of  Temple  was  given  it  on  account  of  its  stated 
occupation  by  American  Union  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M.,  which 
followed  the  army  under  a traveling  dispensation. 

It  was  here  that  Washington  met  with  his  officers  in  consid- 
eration of  the  famous  Newburgh  Letters.  It  was  here  that  the 
crown,  tendered  by  disaffected  leaders,  was  indignantly  thrust 
aside,  and  an  instance  of  unselfish  conduct  displayed  which 
will  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  challenge  the  admira- 
tion of  a wondering  world.  The  historian  has  truly  said  : 
“This  spot  is  consecrated  by  one  of  the  loftiest  exhibitions  of 
true  patriotism  with  which  our  Revolutionary  history  abounds.” 
The  Temple  is  also  renowned  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnatti.  It  is  not  within  our  purpose  to 
give  a history  of  this  Order.  It  met  with  a storm  of  opposition 
from  its  very  inception,  which,  however,  it  managed  to  survive. 
The  organization  is  kept  alive  at  the  present  day,  but  the  influ- 
ence it  wields  is  of  no  weight  or  importance. 
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A very  pleasant  clay  may  be  spent  in  visiting  the  stuck 
farms  of  the  county,  the  principal  ones  being  within  easy  reach 
of  Cornwall.  Orange  county  has  of  late  added  to  her  reputation 
for  milk  and  butter,  that  of  being  the  Nursery  of  tine  horses. 
The  hundreds  of  fleet  animals  that  have  proved  their  metal  and 
speed  on  the  turf  were  reared  on  the  sweet  pastures,  the 
bracing  air  and  well-watered  lields  of  old  Orange.  The  im- 
petus in  this  direction  was  no  doubt  first  given  by  the  fortunate 
purchase  of  Mr.  Rysdick,  in  1849,  whilst  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  During  the  summer  of  that  year,  he  bought  of  Charles 
Kent,  a butcher,  a mare  in  foal  at  the  time.  Nothing  was 
known  of  her  pedigree,  though  she  was  reputed  to  be  of  fine 
blood.  The  price  paid  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. The  investment  was  most  remarkably  profitable.  Twen- 
ty-two years  afterwards,  upon  his  death,  Mr.  Rysdick  left  an 
estate  valued  at  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  thous- 
and dollars,  the  direct  result  of  the  purchase  in  question. 

The  foal  dropped  by  this  mare  was  called  Bambletonian,  a 
name  which  has  become  familiar  throughout  the  whole  world. 
From  his  loins  has  sprung  a numerous  progeny  whose  ex- 
ploits may  well  challenge  for  their  illustrious  sire  the  proud 
position  of  being  the  King  or  Father  of  American  trotters. 
The  “ old  horse,”  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  can  be  seen  in  the 
stables  of  his  former  owner,  at  Chester.  He  is  now  twenty- 
four  years  old. 

The  American  passion  for  fast  horses  occasioned  a demand 
which  the  different  breeding  establishments  in  Orange  county 
were  intended  to  supply.  The  largest  and  best  appointed  of 
these  institutions  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Bachman,  near  Goshen, 
better  known  as  the  Stony-ford  Farm.  Mr.  Bachman  has  been 
for  years  a prominent  merchant  in  the  city.  Naturally  fond 
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of  horses,  about  eight  years  since  he  put  in  execution  a plan 
he  had  long  entertained,  for  the  development  of  their  best  quali- 
ties. The  ample  means  with  which  his  mercantile  success 
had  provided  him,  enabled  him  to  conduct  operations  upon  an 
enlarged  scale  never  lx. ‘fore  attempted.  Ilis  original  purchase 
of  land  comprised  but  fifty-three  acres,  which  by  subsequent 
additions  is  now  increased  to  six  hundred.  He  began  with  four 
brood-mares;  he  has  now  over  seventy.  The 'barns,  sheds  and 
stables  will  cover  between  two  and  three  acres.  There  are 
eighty-four  box  stalls,  and  thirty,  of.  the  ordinary  kind.  The 
stalls  are  built  in  the  most  substantial  and  elaborate  manner; 
the  materials  being  spruce,  oak  and  iron.  Everything  about 
them  is  arranged  with  a view  to  the  comfort  of  the  occupants 
and  the  convenience  of  the  keeper.  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
barns  Mr.  Bachman  has  shown  remarkable  tact.  One  of  them., 
in  particular,  is  a model  of  its  kind,  and  well  worthy  of  being- 
studied  by  those  intending  to  build  similar  structures.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  amount  of  money  expended  on 
these  improvements,  but  it  must  have  been  immense.  The  old- 
fashioned  neighbors,  as  they  saw  them  progress,  predicted,  as 
usual,  financial  ruin  to  the  proprietor.  The  result,  by  no  imams, 
verified  the  prediction.  The  project  has  been  a complete  suc- 
cess. By  a judicious  system  of  breeding,  Mr.  Bachman  has 
succeeded  in  raising  a large  number  of  valuable  horses,  for 
which  he  has  realised  fabulous  prices.  Some  of  them  have 
been  sold  at  sums  ranging  between  ten  thousand  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  as  currently  reported.  A full  mile  track  is 
attached  to  the  farm,  upon  which  the  speed  of  the  colt  is  de- 
veloped. It  is  not  within  our  scope  to  particularize  the  vari- 
ous animals  that  are  to  bo  seen  in  Mr.  Bachman’s  stables. 
They  are  all  noted  for  their  speed  and  beauty.  Four  stallions 
of  fine  strain  and  strong  limb  will  attract  immediate  attention. 
Their  names  are  Abdallah  Star,  Bolton,  Messenger  Duroc, 
and  Idol.  Adjoining  Stony-ford  is  the  farm  of  Mr.  Win. 
Keetcli,  in  whose  stables  will  be  found  the  celebrated  Edward 
Everett,  formerly  Major  Winfield,  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Robert  Bonner.  Edward  Everett  is  tlu*  sire  of  Judge  Fuller- 
ton, Mountain  Boy.  Joe  Elliot,  and  other  well  known  horses. 

Not  far  from  here,  may  be  visited  Mr.  John  Minehen,  a very  j 
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successful  breeder  who  has  his  stables  tilled  with  very  valua- 
ble horses. 

The  farms  we  have  mentioned  can  be  reached  by  cars  if  de- 
sired, via  the  Erie  Branch  to  (foshen,  and  thence  ou  the  Wall- 
kill  Valley  road  to  Campbell  Hall.  They  are,  however,  but 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Cornwall — not  too  far  .for  a pleasant 
drive.  If  the  visitor  has  adopted  the  latter  mode,  he  may,  in 
returning',  call  on  Mr.  Alden  Goldsmith,  at  his  farm,  about  a 
mile  west  of  the  little  village  ot  Washingtonville.  He  will 
here  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  Volunteer,  one  of  the 
best  sons  of  old  Hambletonian.  Volunteer  is  the  sire  of  Glos- 
ter,  VV.  H.  Allen,  Huntress,  Hamlet,  and  a host  of  other  ‘‘good 
ones.”  He  is  of  a beautiful  bay,  sixteen  hands  high,  and  every 
inch  a horse.  Mr.  Goldsmith  has  a number  of  horses  on  the 
turf,  all  of  them  winning  name  and  fame  for  their  owner. 
Goldsmith  Maid,  whose  time  surpassed  that  of  the  renowned 
Dexter,  was  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Goldsmith,  and  was  named 
after  him. 

The  improvements  here  are  not  as  extensive  nor  as  costly  as 
those  at  Stony-ford,  but  they  are  substantial  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built.  If  the  visit  should 
be  made  when  the  horses  are  all  at  home,  a large  number  of 
famous  trotters  will  be  found  in  the  stalls.  Mr.  Goldsmith  fur- 
nishes another  instance  of  the  success  attending  stock-breeding 
when  directed  by  sound  judgment  and  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  horse.  The  Walnut-grove  farm,  as  Mr.  Goldsmith’s  is 
called,  is  about  eight  miles  from  Canterbury. 

As  we  pass  through  Salisbury  on  our  return,  a slight  deflec- 
tion from  the  main  road  will  lead  us  to  the  stable  of  Tut. 
Wood,  where:  Billy  Denton,  another  of  Hambletonian’s  well 
known  sons  may  be  seen. 

In  another  direction,  at  Highland  Mills,  about  nine  miles 
from  Canterbury,  Mr.  Aaron  H.  Taylor  has  a large  stock  farm. 
Over  a hundred  horses,  many  of  high  breeding,  are  to  be  found 
here.  The  principal  stallions  are  Florida,  son  of  the  old  horse; 
yet  young  but  of  great  promise  ; and  Black  Harry  Clay,  more 
commonly  known  as  Doty’s  Clay.  Mr.  Taylor  has  a track  to 
the  south  of  the  house  for  the  exhibition  of  his  horses.  It  is  in 
plain  sight  of  the  traveler  on  the  Short-cut  cars,  midway  be- 
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tween  the  Junction  and  Highland  Mills.  We  have  already  allud- 
ed, in  Walks  and  Drives,  to  the  stock  farm  of  Major  Thomas 
Morton,  in  New  Windsor,  about  two  miles  distant  from  Canter- 
bury. Everything  at  this  establishment  betrays  the  wealth  and 
good  taste  of  its  owner.  The  stalls  are  equine  boudoirs — dain- 
ty resting  spots  for  the  fine  strung  animals  that  occupy  them. 
The  track  is  probably  the  best  half  mile  track  in  the  state.  It 
is  always  kept  in  proper  condition,  and  maintained  for  the  pri- 
vate use  of  the  Major  and  such  friends  as  he  may  see  tit  to  in- 
vite. The  Major  has  now  in  his  stables  Micawber,  a stallion 
young  in  years  but  of  remarkable  beauty  and  great  speed. 

Not  far  from  Major  Morton’s,  a visit  may  be  paid  to  the  train- 
ing stables  of  Mr.  James  Hasbrouck  and  W.  C.  Trimble.  Both 
these  gentlemen  have  handled  some  of  the  best  horses  that  have 
gone  on  the  turf.  Mr.  Trimble  developed  the  Bull  Colt,  as  he 
was  formerly  called,  now  Judge  Fullerton,  on  the  Cornwall 
track,  and  it  was  from  his  hands  the  horse  passed  to  those  of 
Mr.  Humphrey,  his  present  owner.  A track  will  also  be  found 
on  Mr.  Hasbrouck’s  place. 

Returning  to  Cornwall,  we  may  look  in  at  Captain  Kennedy’s 
Maple-grove  farm.  It  will  be  found  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
to  the  north  of  the  Erie  depot,  but  is  reached  by  an  indirect 
road,  known  as  the  Yail’s-gate  road  The  Captain  has  a number 
of  horses  on  hand.  The  strain  from  which  the  breeding  on  this 
farm  has  been  conducted  is  different  from  the  others  we  have 
mentioned.  The  result,  however,  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 
The  Captain  has  raised  a number  of  colts  whose  record  is  mak- 
ing an  enviable  reputation  for  their  sire.  Wild  Irishman,  as  he 
is  called,  was  sired  by  Dr.  Rich’s  Jupiter.  He  is  sorrel  in  color 
with  large  bone  and  a fine  open  gait.  A marked  peculiarity  is 
the  length  of  his  mane,  which  reaches  to  the  ground  and  will 
measure  seven  feet  in  length.  Captain  Kennedy  has  recently 
built  a track  upon  his  farm,  and  trots  between  good  horses  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  time  to  time  for  the  amusement  of 
Cornwall  boarders. 

The  visitor  may  rely  upon  a hearty  welcome  at  all  of  the  stock 
farms  we  have  mentioned.  It  is  a remarkable  characteristic  of 
the  owner  of  good  horses,  that  he  not  only  likes  to  look  at  them 
himself,  but  he  wishes  others  to  share  the  pleasure  with  him. 
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The  lover  of’  aquatic  sports  will  find  ample  scope  for  their 
indulgence  at  Cornwall.  The  broad  and  beautiful  bay  into 
which  the  river  expands  at  this  point,  furnishes  an  unsurpassed 
field  for  pleasure-boating.  The  lake-like  estuary  of  the  Moodna, 
well-sheltered  from  winds  and  with  shoal  water,  is  perfectly  free 
from  danger,  at  all  times,  even  to  ladies  and  children  unattended 
by  a companion;  whilst  the  more  venturesome  and  experienced 
can  spread  their  sails  for  a scud  through  the  Highlands.  Sail 
and  row-boats  can  be  had,  at  reasonable  prices,  from  the  water- 
men. “Dan”  Ward,  a cousin  of  the  famous  oarsmen,  always 
lias  a large  assortment  of  boats  on  hand.  His  establishment  is 
not  over  five  minutes’  walk  from  Willis-ville.  To  those  stopping 
nearer  the  Landing,  a more  convenient  resort  will  be  the  Clarks 
or  “Josh”  Ward’s. 

Boating  has  grown  to  be  a favorite  recreation  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  exercises 
one  can  take.  Parents  are  generally  anxious  that  their  child- 
ren should  become  familiar  with  “ the  oars.”  To  such,  we  may 
say,  Cornwall  possesses  superior  inducements,  both  in  the  safety 
of  the  water  and  in  the  possession  of  the  veteran  Ward,  who 
makes  it  a point  to  instruct  such  as  need  his  services  during 
the  summer.  Amateurs  in  the  art  are  quite  plenty  and  every 
season  witnesses  one  or  more  regattas  in  the  bay,  wherein  they 
strive  in  friendly  contest. 

Facilities  for  bathing  have  never  been  properly  encouraged 
at  Cornwall,  though  the  shore  and  water  are  both  finely  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  Public  bathing-houses  will  doubtless  grow  into 
fashion  ere  long.  Until  they  do,  we  would  advise  the  stranger 
to  take  a boat  for  the  friendly  seclusion  ofi’  Plum  Point,  where 
a river-bath  may  be  had  in  safe  water. 

Cornwall  has  attained  a world-wide  notoriety  in  aquatic  circles 
c 10 
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by  reason  ol  its  being  the  home  of  the  Champion  Oarsmen — 
the  Ward  Brothers.  The  personal  history  of  the  Ward  family 
is  not  without  interest.  Isaac  Ward  was  married  to  Winifred 
Mosher  in  the  winter  of  1820.  From  this  union  sprung  fourteen 
children,  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  parents,  are  yet  living. 
We  give  the  birth-days  of  the  different  members,  as  the  ages 
of  some  of  them  are  a matter  of  frequent  inquiry.  Isaac  Ward 
was  born  on  the  20th  January,  1798,  and  is  consequently  now 
in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  His  wife  is  but  six  years  his  junior, 
having  been  born  on  the  5th  of  July,  1804.  The  children  were 
born  as  follows:  John  W.,  Sept.  6th,  1821;  Martha,  April  11th, 
1823;  James  Oscar,  Jan.  17th,  1825;  William  llenry,  Dec.  14th, 
1827;  Caroline,  March  28th,  1829;  Charles,  1831;  George,  June 
6th,  1832;  Benjamin  S.,  April  4th,  1834;  Maria,  August  lltli, 
1836;  Joshua,  May  11th,  1838;  Sarah  Eliza,  Jan.  23d,  1840; 
Gilbert,  October  23d,  1841;  Gloraner,  Dec.  20th,  1843;  Ellis  F., 
Sept,  13th,  1846. 

The  parents  resided  at  Middlehope,  a few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Newburgh,  where  all  the  children  were  born.  From  their 
earliest  youth,  the  boys  have  followed  the  river,  being  engaged 
in  fishing  and  boating.  The  natural  effect  of  this  daily  employ- 
ment was  to  strengthen  the  sinew  and  develop  the  skill  for 
which  they  have  since  become  so  renowned.  All  of  the  boys 
became  good  rowers.  Josh,  by  reason  of  the  number  of  races 
in  which  he  has  participated,  is  more  prominently  known  than 
any  of  his  brothers.  In  person,  he  hardly  appears  the  athlete 
which  his  many  victories  prove  him.  He  would  stand  full  six 
feet  high,  if  straightened  up.  A stoop  of  the  shoulders  and  a 
slight  droop  of  the  head  to  one  side,  belittles  his  actual  heighth. 
His  capacious  chest,  and  long,  brawny  arms,  however,  exhibit 
a most  marked  fitness  for  his  peculiar  vocation.  The  weight  at 
which  he  usually  rows  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  The 
first  public  race  in  which  he  engaged  was  at  the  Newburgh 
Regatta  on  the  4th  of  July,  1857.  On  this  occasion,  which  was 
a double-scull  race,  he  rowed  in  the  Fanny  Fern  in  company 
with  his  brother,  William  Henry,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
the  first  prize;  accomplishing  the  full  distance  of  four  miles  in 
thirty-three  minutes  and  thirty  seconds.  His  first  important 
single-scull  victory  took  place  on  the  20th  of  September,  1859, 
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in  Newburgh  bay,  when  lie  defeated,  among-  others,  John  Hancon, 
a Cornwall  oarsman,  whose  reputation  at  that  time  was,  as  it  has 
ever  since  been,  deservedly  high.  About  three  weeks  later,  on 
Tuesday,  October  lltli,  1849,  he  entered  the  regatta  off  Staten 
Island,  for  a purse  of  $100  and  the  champion’s  belt.  His  com- 
petitors were  Hay,  Daw,  and  Hancon,  whom  he  vanquished  in 
the  extraordinary  time  of  thirty-live  minutes  and  ten  seconds 
To  allay  suspicions  that  had  arisen  as  to  the  distance,  Captain 
Faunce,  of  the  revenue-cutter  Harriet  Lane,  carefully  surveyed 
the  course  and  found  it  fully  live  miles. 

The  champion  sculler’s  belt,  which  now  became  the  property 
of  Ward,  was  made  by  Messrs.  Tiffany  & Co.,  of  Broadway,  X. 
Y.  It  was  of  solid  silver,  thirty  inches  in  circumference,  three 
inches  wide,  and  weighed  twenty  ounces.  Upon  the  front  the 
national  arms  were  beautifully  engraved,  and  along  the  edge 
ran  a border  of  rope.  The  body  of  the  belt  had  representations 
of  both  yatch  and  scull  contests.  This  belt  having  been  left 
in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Odell,  of  Newburgh,  for  safe 
keeping,  was  stolen  and  probably  melted  down  by  the  thieves. 

We  have  not  space  to  chronicle  tin-  various  achievements  of 
our  champion.  He  engaged  in  numerous  struggles  on  different 
fields  and  won  fresh  laurels  at  every  point.  His  friends  had 
become  so  confident  of  his  ability  that  they  now  offered  to  match 
him  against  the  celebrated  Robert  Chambers,  of  England.  The 
distraction  occasioned  by  the  civil  war,  and  the  lack  of  interest 
in  a contest  of  the  kind  contemplated,  caused  its  abandonment. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  struggle  should  be  rewarded 
with  victory.  The  elements  necessary  to  success  are  so  multi- 
form and  dependent  upon  so  many  conditions,  that  it  would 
be  indeed  marvelous  if  our  champion  had  always  escaped  de- 
feat. Considering  the  number  of  races  he  has  rowed,  the  few 
defeats  are  truly  remarkable.  The  only  ones  worth  mentioning 
are  those  on  the  Schuylkill  and  at  Pittsburg,  by  Ilamil,  and  on 
Lake  Quinsigamond  and  at  Portland,  by  Walter  Brown.  To 
what  extent  his  ignorance  of  these  waters  effected  the  result, 
we,  of  course,  are  unable  to  conjecture.  These  reverses,  how- 
ever, were  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  brilliant  success  on  the 
memorable  Sept,  lltli,  1871.  On  this  day,  at  Saratoga,  in  the 
International  Regatta,  the  Ward  Brothers  crowned  themselves 
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with  glory  by  defeating  the  two  picked  crews  of  Great  Britain. 
The  satisfaction  and  pride  with  which  this  glorious  victory  was 
hailed  throughout  the  country  knew  no  bounds.  The  event  is 
so  recent  that  the  particulars  must  be  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
our  readers.  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  connected  with 
it,  was  the  fact  that  four  brothers  could  be  found  in  one  family 
whose  combined  prowess  was  superior  to  that  of  four  picked 
representatives  of  a kingdom  upon  whose  possessions  the  sun 
is  said  never  to  set. 

In  consuming  so  much  space  with  the  exploits  of  “Josh,”  we 
have,  quite  unintentionally,  deprived  ourself  of  the  power  to  do 
justice  to  the  claims  of  his  brothers.  The  three  who  shared 
with  him  the  honors  of  Saratoga  were  William  Henry,  Gilbert, 
and  Ellis.  The  first  named  is  more  commonly  known  as  “ Hank,” 
the  Leatherstocking  of  American  oarsmen.  On  the  occasion 
referred  to  lie  pulled  “stroke”  and  was  at  the  time  forty-four 
years  old — an  age  at  which  few  would  be  found  equal  to  the 
demands  of  so  severe  a strain.  Gilbert  and  Ellis  have  rowed 
in  many  single-scull  matches,  and  carried  off  the  first  prize  on 
numerous  occasions.  Ellis,  in  particular,  has  already  earned  a 
proud  position  and  bids  fair  to  take  the  place  so  long  and  so 
ably  held  by  his  brother  “Josh.” 

The  stranger  is  naturally  anxious  to  see  the  brothers  who 
have  done  so  much  to  advance  the  reputation  of  American  oars- 
men. His  curiosity  may  be  gratified  by  visiting  the  public 
house,  kept  by  the  veteran  “Josh,”  to  be  seen  facing  the  dock 
where  the  Powell  lands.  During  a part  of  the  summer,  the 
brothers  are  more  or  less  engaged  at  the  different  colleges 
training  amateur  crews  for  the  usual  regattas.  One  or  more 
of  them,  however,  will  be  found  at  home.  The  visitor  will  find 
them  as  genial  in  the  entertainment  of  guests  as  they  are  pro- 
ficient in  the  use  of  the  “ paddles.” 
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Less  than  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  tlie  boarding-houses  in 
Cornwall  could  be  numbered  on  the  lingers.  Now,  they  are 
counted  by  scores.  Mr.  Willis  was  the  first  to  awaken  atten- 
tion to  the  natural  beauty  of  our  Highland  terrace,  and  to  point 
out  to  the  people  the  advantages  of  their  entertaining  city  folks 
during  the  summer.  Under  his  influence  and  direction,  each  suc- 
ceeding season  brought  renewed  numbers  to  the  place.  Those 
that  came  were  well-treated,  and  returned  in  the  fall  to  their 
city  residences  with  none  but  pleasant  impressions.  The  tide 
of  visitors  that  set  in,  has  never  ebbed.  Each  year  can  boast 
a larger  number  than  the  one  that  preceded  it. 

The  accommodation  provided  for  strangers  is  a subject  upon 
which  they  naturally  seek  information.  As  before  hinted,  the 
host-dries  are  numerous  and  vary  in  the  number  of  guests  they 
receive,  the  character  of  the  accommodations,  and  the  prices 
charged.  None1  of  them  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  being  called 
Hotel.”  They  are  content  with  the  more  modest  suffix  of 
“ House.”  Of  those  that  have  accommodations  for  over  a hund- 
red, we  may  mention  the  Glen-ridge  House,  the  Smith  House, 
the  Linden-park  House,  the  Mountain  House,  the  Clark  House, 
and  the  Lawrence  House.  The  order  in  which  they  are  named 
indicates  their  relative  capacity — the  Glen-ridge  accommodating 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  and  the  Lawrence  probably  about 
an  hundred.  The  Mountain  House  is  less  accessible  than  the 
others,  but  its  want  in  this  respect  is  more  than  atoned  for  by 
its  secluded  position  and  the  extended  view  to  be  had  from  its 
broad  porches.  Fine  views  of  the  mountains  and  river  are 
gained  from  the  other  houses  mentioned.  Situated  within  fif- 
teen minutes’  drive  of  boats  or  cars,  they  are  pleasantly  conve- 
nient to  those  whose  business  requires  them  in  the  city  from 
time  to  time.  Stages  call  at  the  door  every  day  to  meet  the 
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boats,  charging  the  moderate  price  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
passenger.  Some  of  the  houses  run  their  own  conveyance  ; 
the  Glen-ridge,  for  instance,  keeping  three  or  more?  for  that 
purpose. 

In  this  connection  we  may  say  a word  in  behalf  of  the  livery- 
stable  keepers  and  hackmen.  They  are  quite  an  important 
accessory  to  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  the  visitor.  They 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  competition  lively,  and  yet 
the  stranger  will  note  an  entire  absence  of  that  pulling  and 
button-holing  so  annoying  at  other  pleasure  resorts.  Importu- 
nities for  “a  fare,”  if  indulged  in  at  all,  are  made  in  a respect- 
ful manner.  Their  charges  are  invariably  fair  and  exact.  We 
have  never  heard  of  a single  attempt  at  extortion  by  any  of  our 
Cornwall  hackmen — a compliment,  rare  indeed.  Guests  unpro- 
vided with  their  own  horses  and  carriages,  can  always  be  sup- 
plied, at  short  notice,  with  a conveyance  to  take  any  of  the 
beautiful  drives  already  alluded  to. 

The  houses  that  accommodate  less  than  a hundred  but  over 
twenty-five,  are  quite  numerous.  The  principal  ones  are:  John 
Orr’s,  at  Mountain-ville,  with  a splendid  valley  view;  Charles 
Alailler’s,  on  the  mountain,  convenient  to  the  Mineral  Spring; 
the  Moodna-valley  House,  Wm.  Orr,  proprietor;  J.  H.  Atkinson’s 
House,  on  Willow  avenue;  T.  Milton  AViley’s  new  house;  the 
Carswell  House, — the  two  latter  near  Willis-ville;  tin*  Storm- 
king  House,  and  the  Birdsall  House,  at  the  point  of  Storm-king; 
the  Turner  House,  and  the  Duncan  House,  on  the  crown  lands 
of  Highland  Park.  All  these  houses  are  pleasantly  and  conve- 
niently located  and  well-kept. 

Next  in  order  are  the  houses  of  more  limited  accommodations. 
It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  as  to  their  number.  The  widow 
of  moderate  means;  the  mechanic  or  laborer  with  a room  or 
two  to  spare;  the  farmer  in  his  old-fashioned  but  comfortable 
home- — all  open  their  doors,  during  the  season,  to  the  city  guest. 

From  the  classification  we  have  made,  the  stranger  will  be 
enabled  to  make  a selection  in  accordance  with  his  peculiar 
views.  If  he  looks  for  a quiet,  retired  place,  he  will  apply  to 
the  class  last  mentioned;  if  plenty  of  company  is  desired,  he 
may  take  up  his  quarters  at  any  of  the  larger  houses;  if  a happy 
mean  between  the  two  extremes  is  sought  after,  he  will  find  it  in 
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the  house's-  whose  average  accommodation  is  about  forty  guests. 

The  prices  charged  at  the  different  establishments  will  vary 
from  seven  to  twenty  dollars  per  week,— transient  boarders, 
from  two  to  three  dollars  per  day.  Shelter  and  bed  being  more 
difficult  to  provide  than  board,  marked  concessions  are  made  to 
those  who  will  accept  indifferent  rooms,  or  share  their  occupancy 
with  another.  A room  which  might  accommodate  two,  if  retain- 
ed by  one,  will  be  charged  for  at  nearly  the  full  price  of  two 
boarders.  The  practice  occasions  much  dissatisfaction  at  times, 
but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  blame  the  Boniface  for  studying,  what 
every  one  else  does,  in  matters  of  business — his  own  interests. 
In  return  for  the  prices  paid,  the  guest  will  receive  a full  equiv- 
alent. The  table  may  be  lacking  in  gout-courting  entrees,  and 
dyspeptic  pastry,  but  it  will  be  liberally  supplied  with  a variety 
of  viands,  properly  cooked.  The  meats  and  poultry  will  be 
found  of  the  best,  the  butter  fresh,  the  milk  and  cream  sweet, 
the  vegetables  just  from  the  earth,  and  the  fruit  new  from  the 
stem.  It  matters  not  whether  the  boarder  pays  seven  or  twenty 
dollars  a week,  the  fare  will  be  substantially  of  the  kind  we 
mention — the  “host”  making  himself  whole  by  curtailing  the 
variety,  and  not  deteriorating  the  quality,  according  to  the  price 
charged.  There  is  one  thing  the  habitue  of  large,  fashionable 
hotels  will  probably  miss — the  exactions  of  servants-  He  will 
not  find  a lackey  at  every  turn,  ready  to  brush  a coat  and  take 
a quarter.  The  absence  of  this  custom,  so  prevalent  at  large 
hotels,  and  thus  “honored  in  the  breach”  at  Cornwall,  will  not 
be  regretted.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  remark,  the  ways  for 
“ getting  rid  of  money,”  at  Cornwall,  are  quite  limited.  The 
incidental  expenses  of  Niagara,  Saratoga,  and  Long  Branch,  in 
the  shape  of  douceurs  to  servants,  opera  tickets,  trophy  pur- 
chases, saloon  outlays,  and  extra  suppers,  are  happily  unknown 
to  Cornwall.  The  sources  of  enjoyment  are  of  a different,  more 
rational,  and  less  expensive  a kind,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
shown. 

All  of  the  various  boarding-houses  command  fine  views — 
either  of  mountain,  valley,  or  river,  or  of  all  combined.  Fruit 
in  abundance  is  common  to  them  all.  The  grounds  will  be 
found,  with  but  few  exceptions,  well-shaded.  Parents  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  the  growing  antipathy  to  receiving  children, 
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finds  no  countenance  at  Cornwall.  Some  of  the  houses  make 
the  entertainment  of  the  “little  ones”  a specialty.  The  Glen- 
ridge  has  acquired  a wide  reputation  in  this  direction.  Social 
amusements,  such  as  charades  and  hops,  are  provided  most 
every  night,  at  some  of  the  houses;  and  an  interchange  of  visits 
among  the  boarders  at  large  being  encouraged,  the  occasion  is 
made  enjoyable  to  all  who  may  be  inclined  to  attend.  A con- 
cert, or  lecture,  or  ball,  is  occasionally  given  at  Library  Hall, 
where  a select  billiard-room  may  also  be  found.  Whilst  speak- 
ing of  the  positive  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed,  we  must  not  omit 
the  negative  one  to  be  experienced  in  the  absence  of  mosquitoes. 

Besides  the  boarding-houses  alluded  to,  there  are  a couple  of 
hotels,  open  the  year  round.  The  Union  at  Canterbury,  and  the 
Sagamore  at  Willis-ville,  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  transient  visitors,  though  permanent  guests  are  fre- 
quently taken  and  well-cared  for. 

The  stranger,  whilst  noting  the  numbers  who  resort  to  Corn- 
wall, invariably  expresses  surprise  that  no  large,  first-class 
hotel  is  to  be  found.  The  project  is  one  that  has  frequently 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  people,  but  a serious  conflict  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  its  merits.  It  is  contended,  by  many,  that 
a large  hotel,  with  its  usual  appointments,  would  inaugurate 
high  prices  and  open  the  door  to  the  introduction  of  all  that 
dissipation,  show,  dress,  and  expense,  that  would  do  the  place 
more  harm  than  good.  Cornwall’s  reputation  depends,  to  a 
large  extent,  upon  the  fact  that  people  can  spend  the  summer 
here,  receiving  the  best  of  accommodation,  at  fair  and  reason- 
able rates.  A large,  fashionable  hotel,  it  is  argued,  would  de- 
stroy this  individuality  of  character,  for  which  the  place  has 
become  so  noted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a hotel  practically  excludes  a very  numerous 
class,  whose  love  of  luxury,  independence,  and  ease,  are  the 
main  inducements  to  a country  sojourn.  The  question  is  one, 
however,  that  the  future  must  decide. 
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The  seeker  after  a rural  home,  whether  transient  or  perma- 
nent, very  naturally  looks  to  the  kind  of  society  by  which  he 
will  be  surrounded.  Accustomed  in  the  city  to  easy  intercourse 
with  congenial  company,  he  regards  with  aversion  the  possibility 
of  this  necessary  privilege  being  denied  him  in  the  country. — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a very  considerable  number  of  those  who 
return  dissatisfied  to  the  city,  after  a brief  taste  of  country 
life,  do  so  from  a failure  of  those  social  amenities  and  friend- 
ships in  which  most  country  places  are  lacking.  No  just  com- 
plaint, in  this  respect,  can  be  made  against  Cornwall.  The 
society  is  every  thing  that  could  be  wished  for.  A brief  glance 
at  the  character  of  the  residents  will  give  an  idea  of  what  may 
be  expected.  The  population,  in  the  sparsely  settled  portions 
of  the  town,  consists  of  well-to-do  farmers — in  the  villages,  of 
thrifty  trades-men,  mechanics,  and  laborers;  and  on  the  hill- 
slopes  and  plateau,  of  retired  business  men,  or  those  keeping 
up  merely  a summer  residence.  There  is  yet  another  class  who 
do  business  in  the  city,  but  maintain  their  homes  at  Cornwall, 
where  the  expense  of  living  is  much  lighter  and  their  children 
can  have  the  benefit  of  country  air.  The  facility  of  communi- 
cation with  the  city  is  highly  favorable  to  the  latter  mode  of 
life.  To  this  permanent  population  must  be  added  the  thous- 
ands of  city  folks  who  fill  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses  be- 
tween the  first  of  June  and  October.  The  “boarders,”  as  they 
are  locally  called,  represent  various  conditions  of  life.  They 
come  principally  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  though  many 
are  seen  hailing  from  distant  states.  Some  are  affluent — others 
in  moderate  circumstances.  All  are  sensible  and  make  good 
company.  Unlike  the  patrons  of  the  Sea-shore  and  the  Springs, 
they  prefer  to  enjoy  themselves  in  a rational  way.  Many  bring 
along  with  them  their  horses  and  carriages,  and,  during  the 
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season,  our  roads  are  enlivened  with  handsome  equipages.  No 
attempt,  however,  at  ostentation  is  made.  The  ladies  arrange 
their  toilets  to  suit  themselves,  and  waste  but  little  time  or 
money  in  trying. to  out-dress  their  neighbor.  The  “boarders,” 
as  a class,  seem  to  be  of  that  substantial  kind  who  prefer  com- 
fort to  fashion;  keeping  up,  the  while,  an  equable  expenditure, 
without  making  the  one  hand  (of  retrenchment)  wash  the  other 
(of  extravagance). 

The  amusements  gotten  up  for  the  entertainment  of  tin1 
“ boarders,”  are  by  no  means  exclusive,  in  the  offensive  sense 
of  the  word.  The  permanent  residents  mingle  at  times  with 
the  guests,  and  share  the  festivities  of  the  occasion.  The  infer- 
ence is  pretty  plain,  that  Cornwall  is  lively  enough  during  the 
boarding  season.  As  to  tin*  balance  of  the  year,  the  permanent 
resident  will  find  the  social  attractions  equally  pleasant.  Neigh- 
bors are  conveniently  near  and  agreeably  friendly.  The  formali- 
ties of  fashionable  etiquette  are  rarely  indulged  in.  Acquaint- 
ances are  easy  made  and  a reasonable  intimacy  courted.  The 
church  coteries,  which  the  numerous  churches  give  rise  to,  furn- 
ish a fruitful  source  of  pleasant  association  for  those  inclined 
to  such  privileges.  The  different  societies — Masonic,  Odd  Fel- 
lows, Temperance,  Benevolent,  and  Musical — will  exact,  each 
in  its  own  way,  a due  proportion  of  the  time  usually  given  to 
social  enjoyments.  The  person  of  literary  taste,  or  one  inclined 
to  art,  may  have,  within  calling  distance,  an  Abbott,  a Warner, 
a Roe,  a Weir,  a Brown,  a Headley,  or  a Monell, — names  all 
prominent  in  romance,  history,  sculpture,  painting,  and  litera- 
ture. If  the  immediate  locality  should  not  furnish  the  society 
needed,  there  is  Newburgh,  a city  of  nigh  twenty  thousand 
people,  close  at  hand;  and,  as  Mr.  Willis  once  observed,  “like 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  it  is  a much-used  addition  to  ‘our  ex- 
tent of  property/  though  not  charged  among  the  taxes.”  In 
the  suburbs  of  Newburgh,  as  well  as  in  the  City,  are  many 
families  whose  wealth  and  refinement  are  inferior  to  none  in 
the  country. 

The  crowning  advantage  of  Cornwall,  however,  in  the  matter 
of  society,  is  its  convenience  to  New  York.  City  friends 
are  by  no  means  to  be  given  up,  on  account  of  a change  in 
residence.  Communication  is  so  easy  and  frequent  that  one’s 
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visiting  list  need  not  be  shortened  in  the  least.  A breakfast  at 
home,  a chatty  sail  down  the  river,  live  hours  in  the  city  for 
calling  or  shopping,  and  a return  in  time  for  seven  o’clock  tea, 
are  all  within  the  compass  of  less  than  a half-day.  In  the 
winter  the  same  facilities  are  enjoyed — only  substituting  tin; 
cars  for  the  boat.  One  of  the  pleasantest  features  connected 
with  rural  life  is  the  mutual  exchange  of  visits  between  city 
and  country  friends.  The  practice  is  one  that  deserves  encour- 
agement. By  means  of  it,  the  summer  pleasures  of  the  country 
and  the  winter  pleasures  of  the  city,  may  be  reciprocally  enjoy- 
ed, without  additional  expense  to  either  party. 

Cornwall  society,  of  course,  is  constantly  growing.  Many  of 
those  who  first  appeared  as  “ boarders,”  soon  became  enamored 
with  the  place,  selected  favorite  sites  and  erected  pretty  cotta- 
ges for  summer  homes.  Each  year,  the  period  of  their  remain- 
ing is  lengthened,  until  finally  they  settle  down  as  permanent 
residents.  They  become  gradually  but  firmly  wedded  to  the 
faith  that  the  most  enjoyable  mode  of  life  is  that  which  has  its 
home  in  the  country. 
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The  river  commerce  of  Cornwall  has  never  been  written. 
The  insignificance  into  which  it  has  dwindled  at  the  present 
day,  is  no  criterion  of  the  importance  it  assumed  during  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century.  New  Windsor  has  claimed 
the  honor  of  establishing  the  first  landing-place  to  the  north  of 
the  Highlands,  for  river  shipment.  It  does  not  belong  to  her. 
It  is  true,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  old  Ellison  dock  monopo- 
lized the  carrying  trade  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  long  anterior  to  this,  the  limited  traffic,  such* 
as  it  was,  found  its  outlet  to  the  south  of  the  Moodna.  This 
point  we  have  established  in  another  connection  Our  present 
purpose  is  with  the  commercial  history  of  Cornwall  of  more 
recent  date. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  freighting  busi- 
ness was  done  from  a dock  which  stood  near  where  Mr.  Gillis’ 
brick-yard  now  does.  It  was  reached  by  a road  through  the 
rarine  which  skirts  Mr.  Ryckman’s  property  on  the  north. 
From  this  point  Captain  Daniel  Tobias  sailed  a sloop,  and  kept 
a store  near  the  landing.  The  name  of  Tobias  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  freighting  business  for  a period  of  well  nigh  a 
half  century.  Captain  Daniel  S.  Tobias  (now  in  his  73d  year), 
who  has  acted  as  superintendent  of  Mr.  Salmon’s  warehouse  for 
several  years  past,  is  the  grand-son  of  Dr.  Isaac  Tobias,  who 
lived  on  the  William  Halstead  place  near  Salisbury,  and  died 
there  in  1808.  His  father,  whose  name  was  Isaac  S.  (brother 
to  Daniel),  removed  from  the  old  dock  in  1807,  and  erected  the 
house  now  occupied  by  the  oarsman,  Josh.  Ward.  He  con- 
structed a dock  and  built  the  sloop  Hector,  of  favorable  mem- 
ory. At  this  time  there  was  no  communication  between  the 
river  and  the  table-land  above.  He  built  the  road  at  his  own 
expense  as  far  as  the  first  bridge,  where  it  connected  with  tin* 
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present  road  to  YVillis-ville,  which  latter  road  was  then  in 
existence. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Ring*  also  sailed  a sloop  from  the  old  dock, 
from  which  he  removed  and  built  the  dock  at  the  present  land- 
ing*, now  occupied  by  Mead  & Taft.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  dock  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  Sloop-hill,  now  gone  to 
decay.  In  1810,  Captain  Reuben  Reynolds  came  from  New 
Windsor  and  raised  the  house  now  occupied  by  Charley  Brown, 
and  built  the  dock  in  front  of  it,  now  used  for  a coal  yard. 
About  this  time  Captains  Reynolds  and  Tobias  built  and  launch- 
ed the  sloop  Hamlet.  In  1812,  Captain  Tobias  sold  out  to  Isaac 
Van  1 Inzer,  and  retired  to  a farm  in  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

The  Clark  dock,  the  most  southerly  one,  was  built  about  1827 
by  Nathan  Clark.  Our  (present)  Capt.  Daniel  S.  Tobias  began 
his  river  life  in  1827,  going  before  the  mast  under  the  master- 
ship of  Capt.  Reynolds.  At  the  same  time,  Capt.  John  Sifferth 
sailed  the  sloop  Exchange  for  Isaac  Van  Duzer. 

A new  era  in  water  transportation  now  took  place,  an  era 
which  has  revolutionized  the  commerce  of  the  world.  In  1828, 
Capt.  Isaac  Van  Duzer  built  the  first  steamboat  for  freighting 
purposes  ever  constructed  on  the  river.  It  was  cautiously 
named  the  Experiment , and  boldly  belied  its  name  by  proving  a 
success.  The  ship-wright  was  Silas  Corwin,  yet  living,  a more 
than  octogenarian,  at  the  site  of  Washington’s  Head-quarters 
at  New  Windsor.  The  vessel  was  built  at  the  latter  place. 
Her  boilers  and  engine  were  furnished  by  Isaiah  and  John 
Townsend  of  Albany.  She  was  run  for  several  years  by  Isaac 
Van  Duzer  and  then  sold  to  Weeks  & Griffin.  Weeks,  at  that 
time,  kept  the  hotel  now  owned  by  Charley  Brown.  Weeks  & 
Griffin,  in  turn,  sold  her  to  Henry  Bcrtholf  & Co.,  who  run  her 
four  or  five  years.  She  next  became  the  property  of  Hudson 
MacFarland,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Morrison,  and  Captain  Tobias. 
The  latter  run  her  for  a year,  when  her  engine  became  broken. 
It  was  not  thought  advisable  to  repair  it.  She  was  dismantled 
of  her  machinery,  converted  into  a barge  and  sailed  as  such 
from  New  Windsor,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Dyer  Brewster. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  the  Experiment,  the  steamboat  Wave 
took  her  place,  but  for  a few  months  only.  The  next  year  the 
Union  was  put  on  and  officered  by  Capt.  Tobias.  Then  came 
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the  General  Jackson,  acting  as  a tow  to  the  Newburgh  and  New 
Windsor  barges. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Erie  railroad  to  Pierinont,  a fatal 
blow  was  struck  at  the  freighting  interests  of  Cornwall.  This 
occurred  in  183*1.  Up  to  this  period,  a very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  back  country  for  a distance  of  thirty 
miles  had  sought  tide-water  at  Cornwall.  The  farmer’s  wagons 
often  formed  an  extended  line,  near  the  landing,  awaiting  their 
turn  to  unload.  The  principal  articles  of  shipment  were  hay, 
straw,  butter,  hoop-poles  (“mountain  wheat,”  as  they  were  call- 
ed), farm  produce,  hickory  wood,  bricks,  and  live  stock.  The 
building  of  the  railroad  diverted  this  trade  from  its  early  chan- 
nel and  turned  it  in  another  direction.  Prom  this  time  dates 
the  change  in  the  character  of  our  freighting  business,  and  its 
gradual  decline. 

The  General  Jackson  was  followed  by  the  Gazelle,  which  ran 
as  far  as  Poughkeepsie  and  merely  called  at  Cornwall.  The 
Columbia  succeeded  the  Gazelle.  About  1856,  Henry  Clark 
bought  the  Orange  County,  and  placed  her  on  the  line  between 
Cornwall  and  the  city.  She  was  run  by  Capt.  Joseph  Ketcham, 
and  continued  her  trips  up  to  1864.  During  this  period  the  cult- 
ure of  small  fruits,  especially  the  Antwerp — for  which  our  soil 
and  climate  are  so  well-adapted — had  been  embarked  in,  and 
the  shipment  of  fruit  as  freight,  or  to  be  sold  on  commission  by 
the  Captain,  formed  a main  article  of  the  business  done  by  the 
old  Orange  County.  Of  recent  years,  the  large  influx  of  summer 
visitors  has  tended  to  make  a home-market  for  the  fruit-grower. 

Since  the  Orange  County  passed  away,  there  have  been,  as 
now,  a number  of  first-class  boats  calling  at  Cornwall  each  day 
for  freight.  We  have  no  accurate  account  of  the  business  done, 
but  it  must  be  considerable,  judging  from  the  lively  competition 
which  ensues  each  season.  Its  character  is  changed,  however. 
It  consists  of  the  horses,  equipages,  and  luggage,  of  summer 
residents,  together  with  the  store-purchases  of  our  numerous 
merchants. 

Whilst  regretting  the  decay  of  the  commerce  of  Cornwall, 
the  political  economist  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  tendency  in 
the  same  direction  as  affecting  the  city  of  New  York.  Similar 
causes  have  produced  similar  effects.  The  great  city  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  Hudson  has  grown  into  her  present  proud  distinc- 
tion by  reason  of  the  trade  and  commerce  she  was  able  to  con- 
trol. Her  unparalleled  harbor  and  numerous  transportation  con- 
nections, have  contributed  to  this  result.  The  grain  and  provis- 
ions of  the  west  have  been  poured  into  her  lap,  and  the  white 
winged  messengers  of  commerce  have  anchored  in  her  waters. 
So  long  as  she  received  this  generous  tribute,  all  went  well 
with  her,  and  she  prospered.  It  is  now  found,  from  a compari- 
son of  statistics,  that  a large  portion  of  this  trade  has  been  di- 
verted. New  routes  for  exportation  have  been  opened.  Of 
these,  a favorite  one  is  through  the  Welland  canal,  down  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  so  on  to  the  sea-bord.  Canadian  influence 
is  at  the  bottom  of  this  movement,  and  the  substitution  of  Mon- 
treal for  New  York,  its  chief  object.  Another  projected  route 
is,  via  the  Kanawha  and  its  river  tributaries  with  Norfolk,  Va., 
as  an  entrepot.  Still  another  is  down  the  Mississippi  by  the 
way  of  New  Orleans.  If  New  York  is  to  maintain  her  preem- 
inence, she  has  got  not  only  to  retain  the  trade  she  already 
possesses,  but  take  instant  and  effectual  measures  to  recover 
what  she  has  lost.  The  subject  is  of  great  importance,  but  of 
limited  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Our  excuse  for  touching 
on  it  at  all  must  be,  the  great  importance  a proper  solution  of 
the  problem  may  possibly  have  on  the  future  of  Cornwall.  We 
will  endeavor  to  give  a brief  summary  of  the  situation.  Chi- 
cago, on  Lake  Michigan,  is  the  huge  funnel  into  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  west  are  poured.  We  call  it  a “ funnel,”  because 
it  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  that  domestic  article  in  its  ca- 
pacity to  receive,  and  in  its  inability  to  discharge.  The  pro- 
ducts come  in  fast,  but  go  out  slow.  They  accumulate.  Freight 
rates,  tardy  transportation,  and  want  of  additional  routes,  all 
conspire  to  favor  this  accumulation.  These  products  have  here- 
tofore been  moved  by  rail  and  water.  So  far  as  our  state  is 
concerned,  the  agents  have  been  the  Erie  canal,  the  Central  and 
the  Erie  railroads.  On  account  of  the  low  rate  of  speed  on  the 
canal,  and  its  being  closed  by  ice  nearly  five  months  in  the 
year,  its  freighting  capacity  has  become  entirely  inadequate  to 
the  demands  made  upon  it.  Two  methods  of  increasing  it  have 
been  suggested;  widening  and  deepening  the  canal,  or  using 
its  bed  for  a freighting  railroad,  with  a speed  of  ten  miles  an 
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hour.  When  the  canal  is  inoperative,  shippers  resort  to  the 
railroads.  These  are  in  the  hands  of  monopolists,  and  the 
rates  for  freight  are  put  up  to  suit  themselves,  thus  enhancing 
the  cost  of  provisions  to  the  consumer.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  true  relief  for  the  present  difficulty,  is  in  rapid  trans- 
portation and  low  freights.  To  accomplish  this,  there  must  be 
built  and  run  by  the  general  government  an  air-line  freight 
railway  from  Chicago  to  the  sea-bord.  Nature  has  marked  out 
the  place  where  such  a road  should  strike  tide-water.  We  may 
remark,  that  trade  follows  certain  channels  with  the  same  un- 
ering  certainty  as  natural  phenomena;  and  in  its  transit,  is 
controlled  by  the  configuration  of  the  earth’s  surface  and  other 
physical  aspects.  The  point  is  susceptible  of  the  strongest 
proof.  The  history  of  ancient  cities  and  traffic-highways,  as 
well  as  that  of  those  to-day,  will  convince  the  student  interest- 
ed in  the  subject,  that  our  views  are  not  merely  idle  specu- 
lation. 

In  building  a road  of  the  kind  suggested,  due  regard  must 
be  had,  in  its  location,  to  return  traffic.  For  this  reason,  Nor- 
folk and  Montreal,  already  hinted  at  as  terminal  points,  are  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.  The  road  must  traverse  the  New 
England  states  so  as  to  return  their  manufactures,  in  exchange 
for  the  grain  and  provisions  of  the  west  and  the  oil  and  coal  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  requires  no  figures  to  show  that  a road  which 
carries  both  ways,  is  in  a position  to  cheapen  its  rates  one-half. 
The  return  of  empty  cars  enhances  very  materially  the  cost  of 
transportation.  The  carrying  of  coal  is  an  instance  in  point, 
familiar  to  all  in  this  section.  The  great  manufacturing  states 
of  the  east  are  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts, 
and  the  road  we  propose  must  be  so  located  as  to  drain  them. 
Let  us  take  New  Haven  as  a central  point.  Now  put  up  a stake 
at  Chicago  and  one  at  New  Haven,  and  sight  across  them  with 
view  of  placing  a central  stake  somewhere  on  the  Hudson.  It 
will  be  found  the  air-line  strikes  the  Hudson  at  Cornwall,  and 
there  is  where  the  central  stake  must  be  put.  It  don’t  strike  at 
Newburgh,  five  miles  above;  or  at  West  Point,  five  miles  below; 
but  right  at  Cornwall,  as  any  one  can  verify  by  placing  a straigt- 
edge  on  a Colton’s  map. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a point  in  the  air-line  which  we 
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wish  to  touch  with  a railroad  is  impracticable  by  reason  of 
heavy  grades  or  intervening  mountains.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  Cornwall.  It  is  directly  the  reverse.  Nature  has 
already  provided  the  road-bed.  The  road  could  not  be  located 
at  Newburgh,  for  the  river  at  that  point  is  broad  and  shallow, 
necessitating  the  breaking  of  bulk  and  ferriage.  The  scheme 
of  a ferry  similar  to  that  at  Havre  do  (trace,  or  Luchino  in 
Canada,  whereby  a train  could  be  run  on  a propeller  and  thus 
crossed,  is  subject  to  the  objections  of  winter  obstructions  by  ice. 

The  passage  of  the  river  at  Cornwall  can  be  made  on  a bridge 
suspended  from  Storm-king  to  Break-neck.  The  distance  across 
is  greater  than  at  Port  Montgomery,  but  not  so  great  as  to  ex- 
j elude  the  possibility  of  a suspension  bridge.  It  is  the  only 
i point  on  the  Hudson  where  the  grades  of  tin.*  connecting  roads 

j are  favorable.  The  approaches  on  both  sides  are  already  pro- 

vided by  the  natural  lay  of  the  land.  The  bridge  must  be  at 
least  one  hundred  feet  above  the  water.  We  believe  the  Brook- 
lyn bridge  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  The  solid  granite  of 
Storm-king  and  Break-neck  form  natural  buttresses  to  which  the 
1 bridge  can  be  anchored. 

From  these  remarks  it  is  apparent  that  the  controlling  princi- 
ples in  locating  the  great  air-line  freight  railway,  point  strongly 
toward  Cornwall.  We  occupy  a position  on  the  straight  line, 
and  have  the  advantage  possessed  by  no  other  point  on  the 
Hudson.  There  is  still  another  very  important  consideration 
that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Our  beautiful  bay!  Here  a 
thousand  ships  can  ride  at  anchor.  The  Hudson  is  navigable  to 
this  point  by  vessels  of  the  heaviest  burthen.  The  depth  of  water 
1 along  shore,  and  the  rock-formations,  are  highly  favorable  to  the  I 
economical  construction  of  quays,  ware-houses  and  elevators. 

The  conclusion  we  draw  from  tlu;  premises  is,  that  at  some 
not  very  far  distant  day  our  section  is  to  become  the  seat  of  a 
vast  enterprise.  Cornwall  bay  will  become  a harbor,  and  a 
teeming  industry  arise  upon  its  shores.  We  already  see  the 
gravitation  of  railroad  interests  at  this  point,  which  is  in  obedi- 
ence to  physical  laws,  and  if  we,  of  this  generation,  would  reap 
any  of  the  accruing  benefits,  we  should  tender  that  timely  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  which  will  hasten  the  movement. 

0 11 
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The  question  is  frequently  asked  us  by  strangers:  What  is 
the  value  of  land  in  Cornwall  ? Like  land  elsewhere,  it  varies; 
depending  upon  location  and  its  adaptability  to  industrial,  com- 
mercial or  agricultural  requirements.  Advantages  of  water- 
power, convenience  for  business  and  fertility  of  soil,  each  in  its 
peculiar  way,  helps  to  advance  the  value  of  the  land  possessing 
them  respectively.  There  is  another  class  of  property  whose 
value  is  entirely  independent  of  the  considerations  referred  to. 
Available  building-sites,  commanding  tine  views,  and  eligibly 
located,  bring  prices  that  are  only  measured  by  the  fancy  and 
wealth  of  the  owner. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  land  in  Cornwall  has  trebled  in 
value.  The  advance  has  not  been  fictitious  or  hasty,  but  a 
slow  and  healthy  growth.  The  causes  which  have  contributed 
to  this  result  are  continuing  and  cannot  be  averted.  The  rea- 
son is  plain.  There  is  but  one  Cornwall,  and  her  limits  arc  cir- 
cumscribed. The  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
and  other  natural  attractions,  aided  by  the  facility  of  communi- 
cation with  the  city,  will  continue  to  make  Cornwall  as  she 
has  been  in  the  past,  the  most  popular  resort  on  the  Hudson. 
The  construction  of  the  West-shore  Railroad  (about  which 
there  is  now  no  doubt),  with  the  London  moddeled  train,  will 
place  us  within  an  hour  and  a quarter  of  the  city.  Owing  to 
the  rugged,  mountainous  character  of  a good  portion  of  the 
town,  the  value  of  farm  land  is  unusually  high.  Good  farms, 
part  arable  and  part  wood,  or  pasture,  arc  worth  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  four  hundred  dollars  per  acre;  depending  some- 
what on  improvements,  shade  and  fruit.  The  main  reason  (if 
this  seemingly  high  price  of  farm  lands,  is  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  has  a home  market  for  his  produce.  The  increase  in 
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population,  and  the  large  influx  of  strangers  during  the  sum- 
mer, create  an  army  which  Cornwall,  under  the  present  system 
of  farming,  is  unable  to  feed  and  supply.  She  is  obliged  to  im- 
port, in  large  quantities,  farm  products  which  might  be  grown 
at  her  door  under  an  improved  system  of  farming.  Cornwall 
farmers  have  yet  to  learn  the  effects  of  drainage  and  high  farm- 
ing, to  double  their  crops  without  increasing  their  acreage. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  crop  of  hay.  The  large  number  of  liv- 
ery stable  people,  and  the  city  folks  with  small  places,  who 
keep  one  or  more  horses  on  them  during  the  winter,  and  the 
poor  man  who  has  to  winter  his  cow — all  of  these  are  consu- 
mers, and  in  their  greed  to  secure  fodder  for  the  winter,  are 
willing  to  pay  any  price  for  hay.  Hood  hay,  for  the  last  three 
years,  has  brought  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  per  ton. 
This,  of  course,  effects  the  value  of  the  farm  land.  If  a farmer 
can  cut  two  to  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  as  he  certainly 
ought  on  a meadow  properly  laid,  that  acre  is  bringing  him  an 
interest  of  ten  per  cent  upon  a valuation  of  six  to  nine  hun- 
dred dollars. 

When  we  look  at  the  value  of  village  lots,  we  find  them  sell- 
ing in  Canterbury  from  $900  to  $1300,  and  at  Willis-ville  from 
$300  to  $700.  This  is  the  ordinary  city  lot  25x100.  The  hill- 
sides where  fine  views  are  had,  are  held  from  $500  to  $1000  per 
acre.  Villa  sites  on  Highland  Park  consisting  of  five  or  more 
acres,  are  offered  at  $750  to  $1000  per  acre.  Dr.  Ledoux,  who 
lives  on  the  Heights,  holds  his  property  at  $1000  per  acre,  and 
has,  we  understand,  refused  to  sell  for  less.  There  have  been 
a few  sales  of  land  recently  near  Willis-ville,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  land  in  that  vicinity  is  worth  from  $2500  to  $3000 
per  acre.  This  may  probably  be  taken  as  the  value  of  all  the 
table-land  between  Idle-wild  and  Storm-king,  a distance  of  two 
miles  on  the  river.  For  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to  all, 
the  value  of  Cornwall  lands  must  continue  to  increase. 

We  were  talking  about  the  relative  merits  of  the  east  and 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  with  a prominent  real-estate 
broker  in  the  city,  when  he  exclaimed:  “ For  residences,  the 
west  bank  is  the  side.  A man  always  wants  the  sun  to  his 
back.” 

When  you  reflect  on  it,  the  remark  is  full  of  argument  as  an 
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egg  is  of  meat.  The  banks  of  the  river  in  which  we  all  take 
so  much  pride,  have  been  and  must  continue  to  be  the  sites  for 
the  summer  homes  of  the  wealthy  from  the  city.  In  seeking 
them  out,  the  beautiful  water-scape  is  the  chief  attraction.  To 
enjoy  this,  the  observer  must  be  properly  placed  with  relation 
to  the  sun.  The  point  of  time  at  which  the  observation  is  ta- 
ken, must  also  to  be  considered.  Now,  it  is  a conceded  fact 
that  a view  of  the  water  during  the  afternoon  and  early  even- 
ing is  not  only  the  most  desirable,  but  a matter  of  necessity  to 
that  class  who  occupy  the  banks  with  their  families  for  a sea- 
son, but  are  daily  called  to  the  city  on  business.  If  located  on 
the  east  bank,  what  is  the  result ? How  is  it  with  the  so- 
journers at  Yonkers,  Tarrytown,  Garrisons,  and  other  places  on 
that  side  of  the  river  ? A post-prandial  view  of  the  water  is 
almost  an  impossibility.  The  glare  of  the  sun  and  its  reflec- 
tion from  the  glassy  surface  of  the  river,  drive  the  residents 
from  their  water-fronting  porches.  At  a time  of  day  when 
lazy  inclination  and  the  beauties  of  nature  woo  the  observer, 
he  is  forced  to  the  seclusion  of  the  back-stoop  when'  the  south- 
erly winds  are  cut  off,  and  his  vision  shortened  by  circumjacent 
trees  or  rising  cliffs. 

The  occupant  of  the  west  bank  is  exempt  from  these  misfor- 
tunes. The  sun  is  to  his  back  after  dinner,  and  under  his  porch 
or  fig-tree,  he  can  sit  and  dream  and  enjoy,  under  the  influence 
of  a mellow  and  subdued  light,  the  surpassing  beauties  of  the 
water-scape.  A stranger  would  hasten  to  ask:  Why  is  it  then 
that  the  east  side  is  densely  settled  with  the  villas  of  the 
wealthy,  whilst  the  west  is  comparatively  tenantless?  There 
are  two  answers  to  the  question.  The  physical  geography  of 
the  west  bank  and  its  hitherto  inaccessibility,  have  conspired 
to  keep  it  a wild  and  a waste.  The  table-land  and  rolling-land 
of  the  east  bank,  aided  by  the  opening  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  attracted  the  numerous  metropolitans  who  were  look- 
ing for  eligible  locations  for  summer  residences.  As  soon  as 
the-;  West-shore  Railroad  is  built,  land  on  this  side  will  be 
rapidly  sought  after  and.  rise  rapidly  in  value. 

Besides  the  reason  already  given,  there  are  others  that  will 
put  land  on  the  west  bank  far  above  any  price  it  has  reached 
on  the  east.  We  only  mention  two.  One  is,  that  the  West- 
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shore  road  will  land  passengers  in  the  business  part  of  the  city, 
without  that  delay  and  inconvenience  which  attends  the  getting' 
down  from  the  Grand  Union  Depot  in  42 d street.  The  other 
reason  is,  that  land  for  villa  sites  on  the  west  bank  cannot  be  j 
duplicated.  There  are  just  so  many  acres  adapted  to  the  pur-  ! 
pose,  and  no  more  can  be  made.  It  is  this  rule  which  has  kept 
up  values  in  New  York  city.  There  are  a certain  number  of 
lots  on  the  island,  and  not  one  of  them  can  be  duplicated. — 
Now,  look  at  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  from  Jersey  City 
up  to  Newburgh,  and  what  have  you  ? A rough,  rugged, 
mountainous,  forest-clad  country,  with  only  here  and  there  an 
opening  for  building  purposes,  like  Xyack,  llaverstraw,  and 
Cornwall.  If  you  exclude  such  portions  as  the  Dunderberg, 
Cro’-nest,  Storm-king,  &c.,  you  find  the  sites  adapted  for  resi- 
dences limited — very  limited. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  we  have  strong  faith  in  the  apprecia- 
tion in  value  of  Cornwall  lands.  The  speculation  which  has 
already  taken  place  in  Palisade  lands,  through  the  opening  of 
the  Northern  New  Jersey  Railroad,  which  runs  to  the  rear  of 
them,  is  an  illustration  in  point.  The  Palisades  are  about  three 
hundred  feet  above  tide-water  and  the  view  from  the  summit 
takes  in  the  whole  of  Long  Island  sound  and  the  distant  ocean. 

Yet  these  lands  a few  years  ago  (not  more  than  ten),  could  be 
bought  for  about  the  value  of  the  wood  on  them.  They  are 
now  selling  at  from  $5,000  to  $8,000  per  acre.  The  railroad 
enhanced  their  value  just  as  the  West-shore  will  do  for  land 
in  Cornwall. 
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No  spot  east  of  the  Kooky  Mountains  presents  a richer  field 
for  the  study  of  the  Economic  Geologist  than  the  town  of  Corn- 
wall, and  her  recent  offspring,  the  town  of  Highlands.  Profes- 
sor Mather,  after  twelve  years  of  steady  application  to  the 
rocks  of  the  Highlands,  modestly  confessed  that  he  had  but 
“ begun  ” to  develop  their  geology.  He  further  remarked,  that 
“a  life-time  might  be  well-spent,  and  with  advantage  to  the 
community,  from  its  economical  results  alone,”  in  pursuing  the 
proper  explorations.  The  difficulty  heretofore  experienced  by 
the  Geologist  arises  from  the  irregularity  of  the  formation.  The 
mountains  are  not  ranged  in  a continuous  ridge,  but  broken  up 
in  short,  abrupt  hills,  varying  from  a thousand  to  fifteen  hund- 
red feet  in  heighth.  Numerous  faults,  also,  are  found,  whilst 
the  dip  of  the  rock  is  variable  and  the  stratification  uneven  and 
interrupted. 

The  geological  structure  of  Cornwall  may  be  referred  to  the 
Primary  rock  and  the  Quaternary  formation.  The  beds  of  clay, 
sand,  and  gravel,  which  are  found  between  Newburgh  and 
Storm-king,  are  quaternary  deposits.  Another  small  patch  of 
the  same  formation  is  found  in  the  Clove,  between  the  north 
branch  of  Cro’-nest  and  Storm-king;  and  still  another,  composed 
mostly  of  gravel  overlying  the  boulders  and  coarse  drift,  but 
without  clay  beds,  extending  from  the  base  of  Cro’-nest  by 
Washington  Valley  to  West  Point,  where  it  forms  the  plain. 

The  value  of  these  Quaternary  deposits  is  well  understood. 
The  sand  is  useful  for  casting  or  moulding,  sawing  marble, 
moulding  bricks,  smoothing  and  rubbing  stones  used  in  litho- 
graphy, blotting  sand  and  for  making  mortar  and  glass.  The 
sand  taken  from  Sloop-hill  is  of  a very  superior  quality.  The 
gravel  and  pebble  beds  furnish  the  best  of  material  for  the 
road-maker.  The  (days  are  used  for  pottery  and  brick-making. 
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The  color  is  buflT  and  bine,  both  kinds  usually  being'  found  in 
the  same  bank.  A striking*  feature  of  the  Cornwall  clay  beds 
is  that  they  contain  thin  layers  of  sand,  so  that  the  material 
requires  but  little  more  to  be  added  in  making-  brick.  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Gillis  is  the  only  brick  manufacturer  in  Cornwall  at  pres- 
ent. About  four  millions  of  brick  are  annually  made  at  his 
yard. 

The  business  has  been  carried  on  at  this  point  for  a great 
number  of  years.  Leonard  Clark  conducted  a brick-yard  near 
Mr.  Gillis’  until  the  present  season,  when  it  was  discontinued. 
Formerly  there  was  a pottery  at  Cornwall,  at  which  a very  fail- 
article  of  ware  was  made. 

The  Primitive  region  of  Cornwall  begins  at  Storm-king,  and, 
extending  along  the  river  as  far  as  Fort  Montgomery  and  as  far 
in  the  interior  as  the  Ramapo  Valley,  embraces  a very  enlarged 
area.  The  greatest  part  of  this  region  is  composed  of  granite 
and  granitic  gneiss.  In  many  places  it  is  regularly  stratified, 
the  line  of  bearing  being,  according  to  Professor  Mather’s  ob- 
servations, on  an  average  S.  45°  to  50°  W.,  and  N.  45,J  to  50° 
E.,  and  the  dip  to  the  south  and  east  at  an  angle  varying  from 
forty-five  degrees  to  nearly  vertical.  Fine  exhibitions  of  the 
stratification  and  dip  are  noticeable  on  the  turnpike  from  Can- 
terbury to  the  Ramapo  Valley.  The  local  variations,  of  which 
there  are  many,  may  be  observed  at  different  points  on  the  West 
Point  road,  which  crosses  the  mountain. 

Besides  the  gneiss  and  granite,  throughout  the  whole  region, 
sienite,  augite  rock,  mica  slate,  greenstone,  and  hornblende 
rocks  are  found  in  abundance.  The  granite  and  granitic  gneiss 
at  the  foot  of  Storm-king  and  Cro’-nest,  have  been  quarried  quite 
extensively. 

About  the  year  1830,  a large  mass  of  rock  was  detached, 
by  the  action  of  the  frost,  from  the  south-east  side  of  Storm- 
king.  The  fallen  stone  was  split  up  and  used  for  build- 
ing, much  of  it  being  consumed  at  the  Delaware  break-water 
and  the  public  works  at  Fortress  Monroe.  We  believe  some  of 
it  also  entered  into  the  construction  of  the  High-bridge  over  the 
Harlem  river.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  used  for  Belgian 
paving  blocks,  and  occasionally  for  cemetery  purposes.  It  is 
easily  obtained  and  very  convenient  for  shipping.  When  polish- 
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ed,  it  has  a beautiful  appearance.  It  is  of  good  grain,  compact 
and  indestructible.  The  difficulty  of  dressing  it,  on  account  of 
its  hardness,  is  the  only  drawback  to  its  more  general  i#b  for. 
building  and  cemetery  purposes.  The  stone  of  which  the  build- 
ings at  West  Point  are  constructed  is  a gneiss  ol*  blueish-grey 
color  and  comes  from  the  mountain  about  one-half  of  a mile  to 
tin*  north  of  Fort  Putnam. 

Limestone  is  also  found  at  different  points,  but  no  advantage 
has  yet  been  taken  of  it.  A very  fair  quality  exists  at  the  base 
ol  Deer-hill.  A specimen  from  this  locality,  we  saw  several 
j years  since,  was  remarkably  line.  A bed  of  limestone  is  also 
; to  be  seen  on  the  mountain,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Bog- 
' meadow  pond.  It  is  of  a beautiful  fiesh-red,  very  coarsely 
chrystalline,  so  that  large  rhombic  chrystals  can  be  obtained 
by  cleavage.  Limestone  exists  at  several  other  points  on  the 
mountains.  ^ 

-''^The  student  will  find,  on  these  mountain-tops,  geological  phe-^ 
nomena  of  great  interest.  Boulders,  erratic  blocks  and  scratches 
on  the  rocks,  are  numerous.  The  boulders  are  formed  mostly 
of  granite  and  gneiss.  Occasionally  one  will  be  found  of  grey- 
wacke,  showing  unmistakably  its  transportation  from  a groat 
'--  distance  by  means  of  icebergs.^/ There  are  also  to  be  visited 
caves,  formed  by  the  sinking  of  the  limestone  into  the  caverns 
below.  About  the  year  1824,  while  Mr.  Cronkite  was  digging 
a pit  to  bury  his  potatoes,  on  his  farm  near  Round-pond,  the 
ground  suddenly  sunk  down  several  feet.  The  fall  of  the  rock 
exposed  a cavern  extending  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the  pit-fall. 
The  walls  of  the  cavern  were  studded  with  most  brilliant  chrys- 
tals. It  has  since  been  filled  up  with  stone  to  prevent  accidents 
to  cattle.  Not  far  from  the  same  locality  will  be  found  Bear- 
hole,  a cavern  owing  its  existence  to  similar  causes.  It  proba- 
bly derives  its  name  from  having  been  a den  for  bears.  It 
certainly  is  well-adapted  for  a retreat  for  these  animals. 

The  Natural  Bridge,  already  referred  to,  will  command  the 
attention  of  the  Geologist.  It  will  be  found  spanning  the 
stream  that  Hows  into  the  south-west  end  of  Poplopen’s  pond. 
The  rock  is  the  white  chrystalline  limestone,  resting  on  horn- 
blende rock  on  one  side  and  on  granite  on  the  other,  though 
the  rock  is  concealed  by  the  soil.  It  is  used  as  a bridge.  Its 
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breadth  across  the  stream  is  fifty  feet,  and  its  length  up  and 
down  the  stream  about  eighty  feet.  In  times  of  drought  people 
can  pass  under  it.  f 

We  turn,  however,  from  these  objects  of  scientific  interest, 
and  proceed  to  speak,  in  brief,  as  we  must,  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  Cornwall.  As  he  rode  at  anchor  in  the  Half-moon,  on  the 
IJOth  of  September,  10(H),  Master  duet  dotted  down  in  his  Jour- 
nal: “ The  mountains  look  as  if  (some  metal  1 or  minerall  were 
in  them.”  It  was  in  the  riding  otf  Cornwall  the  little  vessel 
lay,  and  upon  the  Cornwall  mountains  the  observant  mate  was 
looking.--'  Traditions  of  lead,  tin,  silver,  and  gold  mines,  in  the 
Highlands,  lire  quite  prevalent.  They  are  evidently  based  on 
the  examinations  and  excavations  which  were  made  by  the  early 
adventurers  from  Europe,  who,  thirsting  for  wealth  and  mistak- 
ing the  magnetic  pyrites,  which  are  so  frequently  found,  for 
indications  of  precious  ore,  made  extended  research.  A single 
strongly-supposed  silver  mine,  on  the  Phillipse  patent,  rewarded 
their  investigations,  but  it  was  subsequently  abandoned.  It  may 
be  that  the  precious  ores  exist,  but  then*  is  no  record  of  well- 
authenticated  specimens.  Lead  mines  are  also  supposed  to 
occur.  On  the  Kinsley  farm,  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
one-and-a-half  miles  south-west  of  West  Point  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  west  of  the  Hudson,  an  old  mine-hole  may 
be  seen  from  which  lead  is  said  to  have  been  taken — not  by  the 
Indians,  of  course,  although  the  tradition  so  avers,  but  by  the 
the  early  investigators  to  whom  we  have  referred./  Iron,  how- 
ever, of  the  best  quality  and  in  the  largest  veins,  is  to  be  found 
throughout  the  whole  Cornwall  group  of  mountains.  Cnder 
this  title  we  include,  of  course,  the  range  in  the  town  of  High- 
lands (until  recently  a part  of  Cornwall)  and  that  of  Monroe. 

Beginning  at  Storm-king  on  the  river,  the  first  mine  of  which 
we  have  any  reliable  account,  is  the  Smith  mine,  which  wras 
opened  in  1828.  It  is  located  in  the  clove*  between  Storm-king 
and  Cro’-nest.  The  ore*  is  a native  magnet,- — the*  vein,  about 
three  to  four  feet  thick.  The  working  of  it  has  long  since  been 
abandoned,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us.  On  the  north  side  of 
Storm-king,  on  Mr.  Clark’s  land,  and  on  that  of  Luke  Wood  and 
Thomas  Titus  (formerly),  very  valuable  indications  have  been 
noted.  As  we  continue  westwarel,  we  find  numerous  localities, 
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on  the  mountains,  where  more  or  less  prospecting’  for  ore  has 
been  carried  on.  On  the  Broad-view  ridge,  at  the  easterly  side, 
Mr.  .John  S.  Gilbert  made  considerable  excavations,  finding  good 
ore  but  in  limited  quantity.  The  explorations  have  been  con- 
ducted by  individual  capitalists,  and  usually  abandoned fProm  a 
lack  of  either  nerve  or  money. 

Among  the  mines  which  have  been  wrought  with  more  or  less 
success,  we  may  mention  Rronkite’s  mine,  Round-pond,  *Forest 
o’  Dean,  * Green  wood,  *Long  mine,  Patterson,  Mountain,  Antone, 
Conklin  and  New  mine  (the  four  latter  forming  a group),  Cross- 
way mine,  ^Sterling,  *Belcher,  Red  mine  or  Spruce-swamp  mine, 
Clove  mine,  the  O’Neil  mine,  and  the  Forshee  mines.  Those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  are  very  extended,  yielding  an  abund- 
ance of  rich  ore,  entirely  or  quite  free  from  pyrites.  The  moun- 
tains in  which  they  are  found  belong  to  the  Cornwall  group. 

When  we  descend  to  tin*  low  land  of  the  valleys,  we  find 
numerous  beds  of  bog-ore.  The  most  important  is  the  one  on 
the  late  Townsend  tract,  back  of  Cold-hill,  about  two-and-a-half 
miles  west  of  Canterbury.  The  ore  is  lean  but  makes  excellent 
iron.  It  is  mostly  in  powder  or  small  fragments,  mixed  with 
balls  of  the  hematite  of  a few  pounds  weight.  It  lies  in  lime- 
stone rock  and  between  the  limestone  and  the  grit  rock.  Owing 
to  the  decomposition  of  these  rocks,  the  ore  requires  washing. 
A few  years  since,  when  the  bed  was  being  worked,  the  rude 
ore  was  carted  with  teams  to  a point  on  the  stream  just  west 
of  Mrs.  John  E.  Rider’s  house,  where  the  cleansing  process  was 
conducted  by  means  of  a water-race  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  bed  is  not  in  use  at  present.  The  detritus  from  this  bed 
has  been  applied  as  a road  dressing  and  found  to  be  a most 
superior  metal  for  that  purpose. 

Mineral  salts  effloresce  on  the  mountain  rocks.  They  are 
numerous,  and,  considering  their  economical  application,  of 
great  value.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  quite  common,  but  appears 
only  as  an  alluvion.  Large  quantities  of  it,  in  combination  with 
the  oxide  and  red-sulphate  of  iron,  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Mineral  Spring,  and  at  other  points  where  streamlets 
issue  from  the  rocks 

Without  further  detail,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  a 
more  practical  subject — the  Alluvions  of  Cornwall.  The  whole 
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of  Orange  county  is  remarkably  rich  in  the  lacustrine  and 
marsh  alluvions.  The  drowned  lands  on  the  Walkill  alone  are 
estimated  to  contain  seventeen  thousand  acres.  They  are  more 
abundant  in  this  county  than  in  any  other  in  the  state,  there 
being  probably  forty  thousand  acres.  Of  these,  (Pbrnwall  has 
her  share.  The  principal  deposit  is  in  the  swamp  to  the  west 
of  Cold-hill,  on  the  lands  of  the  late  Captain  Cocks,  and  the  late 
Townsend  tract.  A peat  of  fair  quality  is  taken  from  this  spot. 
A few  years  since  an  attempt  was  made  to  cut  and  prepare  it 
for  market  as  fuel.  The  scheme,  however,  was  abandoned  after 
a brief  trial,  owing  to  a lack  of  capital  in  the  projectors.  It  has 
been  used  by  the  farmers,  for  a long  time,  as  an  ameliorator  of 
upland  soils.  From  our  acquaintance  with  other  deposits  simi- 
larly located,  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  best  of  the  peat  in  this 
swamp  lies  deeper  than  any  yet  taken  from  it.  The  surface 
material,  being  merely  the  vegetable  fibres  of  the  partially 
decayed  plants,  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Doubtless,  shell-marl 
in  abundance,  would  be  found  at  a greater  depth. 

A similar  formation  exists  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Jas.  W.  Smith, 
near  Will is-ville.  The  super-incumbent  peat  at  this  locality  is 
but  a few  feet  in  depth.  Beneath  is  found  the  very  best  of  shell- 
marl.  We  examined  some  specimens  of  it,  several  years  since, 
and  found  it  pure  enough  for  whiting  or  for  making  lime.  The 
commercial  value  of  this  marl  is  superior  to  that  of  the  gypsum 
imported  from  Nova  Scotia — a fact  our  farmers  may  remember 
to  their  profit.  Besides  the  alluvions  referred  to,  there  are  nu- 
merous others  scattered  about  the  town  in  convenient  situations. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  in  the  alluvial  de- 
posits, near  Montgomery  and  at  other  points,  the  remains  of  the 
Mastodon  have  been  found.  A perfect  skeleton  of  this  ancient 
animal,  exhumed  about  seven  miles  west  of  Newburgh,  is  pre- 
served in  the  museum  at  Boston. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  observations  already  made,  that  in 
the  stone-quarries,  the  iron  and  other  mines,  the  clay  and  sand 
banks,  the  peat  and  marl  beds,  Cornwall  possesses  a wealth  of 
resource  seldom  equaled.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  valua- 
ble water-privileges,  now  partially  economized,  but  capable  of 
indefinite?  extension. 
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The  present  edifice  known  by  this  name*,  stands  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  town  of  Cornwall,  and  was  erected  in  1828. 
’The  original  building,  whose  place  it  took,  was  erected  in  1730, 
and  was  raised  by  the  first  Presbyterian  congregation  organized 
to  t he  north  of  the  Highlands,  on  this  side  of  the  river,  except- 
ing that  of  Goshen,  which  ante-dated  it  a few  years.  In  the 
beginning,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  quite  irregularly  by  such 
clergymen  as  could  be  procured  from  time  to  time.  The  first 
minister  of  whom  we  have  any  record,  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chalk- 
er,  whose  residence  is  said  to  have  been  with  the  people  perma- 
nently. He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Enos  Ayers,  who  officiated 
down  to  1764.  The  next  stated  preacher  was  the  Rev.  Francis 
Peppard,  a Scottish  gentleman,  during  whose  time  the  congre- 
gation at  Xew  Windsor  came  into  existence  and  was  united 
with  that  at  Bethlehem.  Mr.  Peppard  withdrew  his  pastoral 
connection  in  1773,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  Close. 
From  the  Clinton  papers,  on  file  in  the  State  Library,  it  appears 
that  the  church  was  divided,  at  this  time,  into  four  districts,  viz: 
New  Cornwall,  Murderer’s  Creek,  New  Windsor,  and  Newburgh. 
The  period  embraced  by  Mr.  (Rose’s  ministrations  was  that 
covering  the  war,  during  a part  of  which  he  acted  as  Chaplain 
to  the  militia  who  were  stationed  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was 
born  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  1737,  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1763,  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Duchess  county  in 
1765,  and  was  ordained,  as  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Eben  Prime, 
at  Huntington,  L.  1.,  in  1766.  He  removed  to  Waterford  in 
1796,  and  died  there  in  1813.  His  term  of  service  at  Bethlehem 
extended  over  fourteen  years.  The  names  of  several  Cornwall 
people,  prominently  identified  with  the  church  in  1773,  are  re- 
corded in  the  Clinton  papers  before  referred  to.  It  is  stated 
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that,  “at  a meeting  of  the  elders  and  several  of  the  members  of 
j the  congregation  of  New  Windsor,  the  22d  of  August,  1773,  for 

j setting  on  foot  a subscription  for  raising  a salary  for  the  Rev. 

John  Close,  in  order  to  the  calling  of  him  as  the  stated  teacher 
and  pastor  of  the  united  congregations  of  Bethlehem  and  New 
Windsor,”  tin;  following  trustees  were  appointed  in  the  New 
Cornwall  district,  viz:  Joseph  Wood,  Reuben  Clai4,  Joseph 
Smith,  Daniel  Wood,  and  Jeremiah  Clark. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Close,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Freeman 
took  his  place,  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joel 
T.  Benedict.  The  Rev.  Henry  Ford,  the  next  pastor,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rev.  Artemus  Dean,  who  was  installed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1813,  and  remained  till  April,  1842.  It  was  during  the 
pastorate  of  Mr.  Dean  that  the  present  edifice  was  substituted 
in  place  of  the  old  one,  which  had  stood  for  ninety-eight  years. 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Hubbard  next  occupied  the  pulpit  and  continued 
the  pastor  until  1846.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
John  N.  Lewis,  who  remained  until  July,  1853.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  II.  Beattie,  in  September,  1854. 
Dr.  Beattie  was  pastor  until  May,  1866.  Rev.  Win.  A.  Holliday 
next  came.  He  left  in  1872.  The  present  pastor,  the  Rev. 
David  J.  Atwater,  officiated  as  a supply  for  some  four  months 
after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Holliday,  when  a call  was  made  to 
him  and  accepted.  On  the  first  of  May,  1873,  lie  was  duly 
installed. 

The  church  edifice  has  recently  been  re-seated  and  consider- 
ably improved  at  a cost  of  $1300.  In  1868,  the  trustees  pur- 
chased the  property  adjoining  the  old  burial  ground,  and  have 
just  enclosed  about  four  acres  and  divided  it  into  lots. 

It  is  currently  believed  that  Oeneral  Washington  attended 
divine  ssrvice  at  the  old  Bethlehem  church,  while  holding  his 
head-quarters  at  the  Ellison  house  in  New  Windsor. 

The  painfully  plain  structure  with  closed  board  shutters, 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Depot  road,  shortly  after  leaving 
Canterbury,  is  the  first 

QUAKER  MEET  I NO  HOUSE 

erected  in  Cornwall.  Before  its  construction,  the  people  of  this 
persuasion  were  in  the  habit  of  convening  for  worship  in  the 
house  of  David  Sands,  (now  occupied  by  Robert  E.  Ring.) 
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David  Sands  was  a noted  preacher  of  the  sect,  and  his  name 
occupies  a prominent  position  in  the  early  history  of  our  town. 
In  1798,  lie  visited  England  and  Ireland,  during  the  rebellion  of 
the  latter  country,  and  passed  unmolested  from  the  camp  of  the 
royalists  to  that  of  the  insurgents,  boldly  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  peace.  Sometime  about  the  year  1790,  the  present  building 
for  the  use  of  his  followers  was  constructed.  Tin?  original 
frame  remains,  but  the  exterior  now  seen  was  put  on  in  1823. 

Catherine  Sands,  the  mother  of  ’Squire  Ring,  brought  the 
nails  with  which  the  building  was  put  together,  on  horseback. 
These  nails  were  of  wrought  iron,  and  came  from  the  smithery 
at  New  Windsor.  She  was,  at  the  time,  about  twelve  years  of 
age;  six  years  later,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  was  married 
to  Elias  Ring, — being  the  first  marriage  celebrated  in  the  new 
meeting  house. 

A division  in  the  sect  occurred  in  1827,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  society,  called  the  “ Hicksites.”  The  former  ad- 
herents were  denominated  “ Orthodox.”  The  “ Hicksites,”  re- 
tained possession  of  the  old  meeting  house.  The  “Orthodox,” 
for  a brief  while,  held  their  meetings  at  the  house  of  Jabez 
Green  (now  Mrs.  Purdy’s),  in  Canterbury.  Prom  there  they 
went  to  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  “ Bell  House,”  at  Mon- 
tana. At  that  time  the  cotton  factory  of  Samuel  Townsend  was 
in  operation  near  by.  They  remained  at  the  “ Bell  House”  for 
several  months,  and  then  removed  to  the  brick  building  adjoin- 
ing the  Onion  Hotel,  in  Canterbury.  The  necessity  for  a new 
house  of  worship  occasioned  the  building,  in  1828  or  1829,  of  the 
present  brick  meeting  house,  in  the  rear  of  John  Chatfield’s  liv- 
ery stables.  A remarkable  coincidence  took  place  soon  after 
the  completion  of  the  new  house.  In  1831,  ’Squire  Ring  was 
the  first  one  married  in  it,  as  his  mother  had  been  the  first  one 
married  in  the  old  house.  Attached,  is  the  private  burial  ground 
of  the  Ring  and  Sands  families.  The  remains  of  David  Sands 
are  now  deposited  here,  having  been  removed  from  the  small 
and  early  burial  site  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  John  Haneon’s.  There 
is  also  a cemetery  annexed  to  the  old  meeting  house.  The 
grounds  (of  which  there  are  several  acres)  were  deeded  in  1789, 
by  Langford  Thorn  to  Joseph  Thorn,  Nicholas  Townsend  and 
William  Titus,  in  trust  for  the  Cornwall  Monthly  Meeting. 
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There  are  quite  a number  of  Friends  in  our  midst,  to  which 
their  periodical  gatherings  contribute  largely.  Both  meeting 
houses  are  open  for  worship  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 

THE  CANTERBURY  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

Many  of  our  oldest  residents  will  remember  the  school-house 
which  formerly  stood  near  the  new  Library  building.  In  this 
school-house  the  early  Methodists  of  our  town  were  wont  to 
gather  and  worship  in  their  accustomed  way.  They  were  few 
in  number,  but  earnest  in  faith.  They  continued  their  meetings 
in  this  building  until  increasing  numbers  and  growing  wealth 
sanctioned  the  building  of  the  present  edifice,  which  was  erect- 
ed in  1830.  The  location  of  the  church  is  on  a pretty  knoll  at 
the  northern  entrance  to  the  village.  The  grounds  are  decorated 
with  evergreens,  which,  with  the  prettiness  of  the  site,  go  far 
to  relieve  the  rigid  plainness  of  the  structure.  I11  August,  1862, 
the  belfry  was  annexed,  and  the  building  modernized  by  enlarg- 
ing the  windows  and  making  other  necessary  changes. 

A neat  parsonage  villa  stands  to  the  north  of  the  church. — 
The  Rev.  Phinneas  Rice  was  the  first  pastor,  and  at  that  time 
it  was  connected  with,  or  formed  part  of  the  New  Windsor 
circuit,  which  embraced  the  churches  at  VaiPs-gate,  Salisbury, 
Little  Britain,  and  Angola  (now  Mountain-ville). 

In  1863,  Cornwall  and  Angola  were  detached  from  the  old 
circuit  and  became  self-supporting.  The  Rev.  J.  IT.  (Gregory 
was  appointed  pastor  at  this  time,  and  officiated  his  full  term 
of  three  years.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Uriah  Messiter, 
who  remained  for  a similar  length  of  time.  The  Rev.  1).  D. 
Gillespie  succeeded  Mr.  Messiter,  and  he  in  turn  was  followed 
by  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  B.  N.  Lewis. 

The  church  has  now  a very  large  and  influential  attendance. 
The  Sunday-school  attached  is  in  vigorous  health,  and  the  finan- 
cial condition  all  that  could  be  desired. 

THE  HIGHLAXD-VILUE  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

This  church  stands  on  the  elevated  ridge,  near  Highland-ville, 
in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town,  about  four  miles  from  Can- 
terbury. It  belongs  to  the  Cornwall  circuit,  and  is  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  B.  N.  Lewis,  who  alternates  his  ministra- 
tions between  it  and  the  Canterbury  church.  The  original 
structure  at  this  point  is  still  seen  on  the  right  ol  the  road.  It 
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was  erected  in  1844,  through  the  entire  benevolence  of  Mr. 
Henry  Wisner.  The  land  was  donated  by  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Du- 
zer.  In  1860-7,  about  an  acre  of  ground,  occupying  a more 
commanding  position,  was  secured,  and  the  present  building 
was  erected  at  a cost  of  live  thousand  dollars.  It  was  dedi- 
cated March  20th,  1867.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mess  iter  tfcas  the  pas- 
tor in  charge  at  the  time,  and  to  his  untiring  zeal,  the  people 
are  indebted  for  their  new  house  of  worship.  The  church  is 
happily  free  from  debt.  The  present  trustees  are  John  I). 
Hulse,  Eleazer  T.  Barton,  Nelson  R.  Barton,  S.  Quackenbush 
and  J.  T.  Taylor.  Mr.  E.  T.  Barton  is  the  treasurer,  and  J.  E. 
Benjamin  the  clerk. 

THK  NEW  OATHOMC  CHURCH 

occupies  a commanding  knoll  on  the  main  drive  between  Can- 
terbury and  Willis-ville.  The  church,  as  well  as  the  rectory 
adjoining,  were  designed  by  the  New  York  architect,  Mr.  N L. 
Brun.  Its  architectural  symmetry  cannot  yet  be  fairly  criti- 
cized, owing  to  its  unfinished  state.  The  Catholics  of  Cornwall 
are  indebted  to  the  energy  and  indefatigable  labors  of  the  Rev- 
erend Father  Keogh,  the  pastor  now  in  charge  of  the  parish, 
for  this  enlarged  and  beautiful  structure.  Our  people  will  re- 
member the  wan  and  sickly  face  of  Father  Keogh  when  he  first, 
came  among  us  in  the  spring  of  1870.  We,  ourself,  are  pain- 
fully conscious  of  our  feelings  upon  first  seeing  him.  The 
thought  was  thrust  upon  us  that  his  lease  of  life  was  for  a 
very  limited  time.  As  he  writes  us  in  a recent  letter:  “ I was 
not  expected  to  live;  but  as  the  pure  air  of  this  lovely  spot 
agreed  with  me,  my  health  and  strength  were  gradually  re- 
stored.” In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  Corn- 
wall Mission  by  his  Grace  the  Arch-bishop  of  New  York.  Ser- 
vice at  this  time  was  held  in  a small  brick  church,  opposite  the 
entrance  to  Mr.  Ryckman’s  property,  which  was  built  about 
the  year  1860,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Edward  J. 
O’Reilly,  now  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s,  New  York.  Father  Keogh 
resolved  at  once  upon  a more  commodious  edifice.  Notwith- 
standing the  precarious  state  of  his  health,  he  set  to  work  with 
an  earnestness  which  knew  no  bounds.  His  enthusiasm  was 
imparted  to  his  parishioners,  and  even  extended  to  the  people 
of  other  denominations,  who  gave  their  voluntary  assistance 
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in  making-  the  necessary  excavation  This  work  was  accom- 
plished gratuitously  during  the  winter  of  1870-1;  and  upon 
the  opening  of  spring,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  McQuade,  assisted  by  several 
prominent  priests  from  New  York  and  elsewhere,  in  the  presence 
of  a large  concourse  of  citizens  and  delegations  ^Vom  neighbor- 
ing towns.  The  building  materials  had  been  drawn  to  the 
ground  in  advance,  and  the  work  progressed  with  such  rapidity 
that  both  church  and  rectory  were  enclosed  before  fall.  In  the 
spring  of ’72  the  old  church  and  property  were  disposed  of,  and 
in  the  month  of  June  the  altar  was  moved  to  the  chapel  already 
prepared  in  the  basement  of  the  new  church,  and  divine  service 
celebrated.  This  chapel,  which  will  be  used  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  church  proper,  is  100x50. 

The  church  and  rectory  have  thus  far  cost  $30,000,  which  has 
been  all  paid  excepting  a debt  of  $13,000.  An  additional 
$10,000  will  be  needed  to  finish  the  altar.  The  new  church 
was  built  none  too  soon  and  none  too  large.  There  are  more 
than  a thousand  souls  in  the  parish  at  the  present  time.  The 
average  attendance  at  the  Sunday  School  each  Sunday,  at  3 P. 
M.,  is  150  scholars.  Father  Keogh  gives  his  personal  attention 
to  this  department  of  his  pastoral  duties.  It  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  open,  during  the  coming  fall,  a parochial  school,  under 
the  tutelage  and  instruction  of  lady  teachers  of  approved  com- 
petency. In  this  connection  we  may  also  notice  the  proposed 
establishment  of  a ladies’  seminary.  Father  Keogh  has  already 
secured  six  acres  of  the  crown  lands  facing  the  church  on  the 
south,  and  upon  them  an  educational  institute  is  now  being 
erected.  A thorough  and  comprehensive  system  of  instruction 
in  English,  French,  Italian,  Music,  etc.,  will  be  dispensed  to 
young  ladies,  irrespective  of  their  religious  belief. 

THE  CANTERBURY  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

This  church  stands  on  Clinton  street,  in  the  village  of  Can- 
terbury. It  is  a plain,  unassuming  structure,  built  of  stone 
with  a coat  of  stucco.  It  was  erected  in  1827.  It  was  re- 
paired.in  1841,  and  again  in  1860,  when  a tower  and  a new 
front  of  brick  were  added  at  an  expense  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  rear  of  the  lot  on  which  the  church  stands  is  used 
as  a burying  ground.  The  church  was  organized  July  1st, 
c 12 
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1827,  by  the  Rev.  James  H.  Thomas,  of  members  belonging'  to 
other  churches  living  in  the  vicinity,  who  presented  their  letters 
of  dismissal  from  their  respective  churches  for  this  purpose. 
On  the  12th  of  February,  1828,  the  Rev.  James  H.  Thomas  was 
installed  at  Canterbury,  pastor  of  New  Windsor  and  Canter- 
bury, by  the  Presbytery  of  North  River.  This  relation  was 
dissolved  by  the  Presbytery  of  Wappinger’s  Creek,  on  the  29th 
of  April,  1884.  The  Rev.  John  B.  Fish  was  employed  to  sup- 
ply the  pulpit  from  May  1st,  1834,  till  August  1st,  1835.  In 
the  fall  of  the  latter  year,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Silliman  was  duly 
installed  pastor  by  the  Presbytery  of  North  River,  and  for  a 
period  of  twenty-six  years  sustained  that  position.  On  the 
third  Sfibbath  in  July,  1801,  he  formally  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, which  was  acted  upon  and  accepted  by  the  Presbytery  at 
their  meeting  in  the  following  September.  Mr.  Silliman,  how- 
ever, continued  to  supply  the  pulpit  until  April,  1802,  when 
Alvah  Baker,  a licentiate,  of  the  third  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  was  employed  as  stated  supply,  to  the  1st  of  April,  1804. 
Clarence  Eddy,  a licentiate  from  Princeton  Seminary,  was  next 
called  as  pastor.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  by  Presby- 
tery at  their  spring  meeting  in  1805,  and  continued  to  act  until 
relieved,  January  15th,  1809.  He  was  followed  on  October  1st, 
1809,  by  the  Rev.  William  E.  Clarke,  who  was  the  stated  sup- 
ply till  April  1,  1872.  The  pulpit  at  present  is  tilled  by  the 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott. 

When  the  church  was  organized,  in  1827,  Peter  Roe  and 
Daniel  Cruver  were  chosen  Elders.  Since  that  time,  the  fol- 
lowing persons  have  been  elected  and  acted  as  Elders:  Dr.  A. 
Clinton,  Caleb  C.  Colwell,  Wrn.  V.  Dusinberre,  James  0.  Adams, 
Win.  Hunt,  Victor  M.  Purdy,  Britain  M.  Barrett,  and  James  J. 
Baldwin.  There  have  been  350  names  enrolled  as  members  of 
the  church.  Many  of  these  have  died,  but  more  have  been  dis- 
missed to  unite  with  other  churches.  A Sabbath  School  has  been 
maintained  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  church.  Formerly 
the  attendance  was  large,  but  since  the  establishment  of  similar 
schools  by  other  churches  in  the  neighborhood,  it  has  fallen  oft*, 
but  is  yet  continued  with  encouraging  results. 

THE  CORNWALL  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Previous  to  1855,  there  was  no  church  or  organized  religious 
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society  in  that  part  of  the  town  lying*  between  Canterbury  and 
the  river.  Some  time  during  that  year,  the  enterprise  was  com- 
menced which  resulted,  a few  months  later,  in  the  erection  of  a 
church.  Meetings  were  held,' meantime,  in  the  school-room  of 
Mr.  A.  C.  Roe,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  George  H.  Carswell. 

A building  capable  of  seating  three  hundred  persons  was, 
after  great  effort  and  sacrifice,  completed,  and  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1850,  dedicated  to  the  Triune  God  by  a committee  from 
the  Presbytery  of  North  River.  The  same  committee,  on  the 
16th  of  March,  1856,  organized  the  church.  It  embraced  but 
seventeen  members,  of  whom  only  live  were  males.  Peter  Roe, 
Thomas  M.  Wiley,  and  James  G.  Roe,  were  chosen  Elders;  and 
soon  after,  ’Squire  James  0.  Adams  was  added  to  the  number. 
The  church  has  been  in  existence,  therefore,  about  seventeen 
years.  During  this  period,  it  has  had  three  settled  pastors  and 
one  stated  supply.  The  Rev.  0.  P.  A.  Deyo  was  the  stated  sup- 
ply for  one  year,  from  April,  1856,  to  April,  1857.  During  the 
following  year,  the  pulpit  was  til  led  by  various  clergymen,  who 
were  engaged  from  week  to  week.  The  Rev.  Louis  P.  Ledoux, 
I).  I).,  was  the  first  settled  pastor.  He  began  his  labors  in 
April,  1858,  was  installed  in  1859,  and  continued  in  office  until 
September  20th,  1865,  when,  at  his  own  request,  the  relation 
was  dissolved.  The  next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Rob- 
inson, who  entered  upon  his  work  December  1st,  1865,  and  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  in  March,  1868.  The  Rev.  John  W.  Teal 
was  called  June  1st,  1868  ; beg*an  his  ministrations  at  that 
time;  was  ordained  and  installed  September  17th,  of  the  same 
year,  and  continues  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  church. 

During  the  seventeen  years  of  its  existence,  there  have  been 
received  into  the  church  288  persons;  114  on  profession  of 
their  faith,  and  74  by  letter,  making  the  wholen  umber  at  some- 
time connected  with  the  church,  305.  Of  these,  130  have  united 
within  the  last  four  years.  The  present  membership  is  about 
190.  The  Sunday  School  comprises  about  25  teachers,  and 
more  than  200  scholars.  In  1869,  the  church  building  was  en- 
larged, and  now  accommodates  nearly  twice  as  many  as  the 
original  structure.  A parsonage  costing  $6,000  was  purchased 
two  years  ago. 
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THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

In  the  year  1820,  seven  Baptist  families  emigrated  from  near 
Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  settled  in  Cornwall,  where, 
in  1823,  they  organized  into  a church  under  the  name  of  the 
Zion  Baptist,  Church  of  Cornwall , and  erected  the  stone  build- 
ing now  to  be  seen  on  the  depot  road  not  far  from  Townsend’s 
bridge.  The  land  was  donated  by  Win.  IT.  Townsend.  All  the 
constituent  members  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  attached  to  the 
church.  The  marble  shaft,  noticed  from  the  road,  marks  the 
resting  place  of  Samuel  Brooks,  who  died  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, 1865,  aged  83  years  23  days.  The  inscription  tells  us 
that  he  was  “a  constant  member  of  the  Baptist  church  of  Corn- 
wall and  he  held  the  office  of  deacon  from  its  organization  till 
his  death.”  Another  slab  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin 
Wright,  who  died  on  the  14th  of  January,  1867,  aged  T9  years, 
1 month  and  2 days.  Still  another  to  David  McLuckey,  who 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  80  years.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pearce 
had  charge  of  the  early  Hock  and  upon  his  death  his  remains 
were  deposited  at  his  special  request  beneath  the  pulpit  of  the 
church,  lie  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  C.  Mayer.  Divine  ser- 
vice was  held  in  the  old  church  up  to  1860,  a period  of  forty 
years,  when  the  new  brick  edifice  in  Canterbury  was  erected  at 
a cost  of  a little  over  $4,000.  There  have  been  twenty-one  pas- 
tors and  supplies  since  the  organization  of  the.  church  and  their 
names  are  as  follows:  Rev.  Messrs.  Pearce,  > C.  Maze,  I).  T. 
Hill,  A.  G.  Sangster,  J.  Wellslager,  J.  W.  Jones,  G.  Webster, 
C.  A.  Raymond,  G.  S.  Bailey,  Wilkins,  James  Scott,  Parsons, 
Palmer,  F.  N.  Barlow,  J.  H.  Castle,  Dr.  Westcott,  E.  P.  Weed, 
B.  F.  Bowen,  Palmer,  Walter  Scott  and  James  Goodman,  the 
present  incumbent.  The  present  membership  is  63  and  includes 
the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made. 

st.  John’s  church  (p.  e.)  canterbury. 

At  a meeting  duly  convened  July  IT,  1858,  for  taking  the 
necessary  steps  for  the  incorporation  of  a parish,  the  following 
officers  were  chosen  to  serve  until  Tuesday  in  Easter  week, 
thence  next  ensuing,  viz:  Wardens — Alonzo  A.  Alvord,  Win. 

II.  Bayard.  Vestrymen — Thomas  P.  Cummings,  Nathaniel  P. 
Willis,  Daniel  C.  Birdsall,  James  W.  Crissey,  Nicholas  Chat- 
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field,  Jr.,  Francis  A.  Barton,  Charles  H.  Mead,  John  Chatfield. 

On  the  31st  day  of  the  same  month  the  Rev.  Christopher  B. 
Wyatt,  who  had  been  officiating*  for  the  congregation  some  time 
previously,  was  chosen  to  be  rector  of  the  new  parish.  At  the 
same  meeting  a committee  was  appointed  to  secure  a site  for 
the  erection  of  a church  edifice.  In  November  following  the  lot 
upon  which  the  church  stands  was  purchased,  and  measures 
forthwith  adopted  for  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  building. 
The  plans  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Priest,  the  architect,  were 
adopted.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  May  10th,  1859,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Potter,  and  a contract  was  subsequently  made 
with  Messrs.  Shaw  & Sons,  of  Newburgh  for  the  erection  of  the 
building,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  spire.  Before  the 
edifice  was  begun,  the  talented  young  architect  who  designed 
it,  had  already  ceased  from  his  labors  on  earth.  The  west  win- 
dow of  the  church  was  contributed  by  admiring  friends  as  a 
memorial  of  him.  The  building  was  first  used  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  service  on  Sunday,  November  20th,  1859.  It  is  a 
very  chaste  example  of  the  early  English  style,  substantially 
built  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  strictly  correct  both  in 
proportion  and  details  and  capable  of  being  rendered  truly 
beautiful  by  a judicious  and  not  costly  employment  of  color 
decoration. 

The  melodeon  used  in  the  church  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  N.  P.  Willis.  The  font,  service  books,  communion  ves- 
sels, etc.,  were  also  the  gifts  of  different  individuals.  In  the 
spring  of  1862,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wyatt  resigned  the  pastorship  of 
the  parish  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Edward  II.  Crissey, 
T).  D.  The  same  year  a legacy  of  $2,000  (the  interest  from 
which  is  forever  to  be  appropriated  to  the  rector  of  the  parish) 
was  received  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Abraham  B.  Sands. 

At  Easter,  1863,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crissey  terminated  his  rector- 
ship and  was  followed  in  July  by  the  Rev.  George  Seabury. 
Hitherto  the  parish  had  been  associated,  so  far  as  being  served 
by  the  same  clergyman  was  concerned,  with  that  of  St.  Thomas’, 
New  Windsor.  It  was  now  resolved  to  place  it  upon  a sepa- 
rate and  independent  footing. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Seabury’s  connection  with  the  parish  was  dis- 
solved May  1,  1864.  ID*  was  succeeded  in  November  following 
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by  the  Rev.  John  G.  Webster,  who  remained  only  until  the  fol- 
lowing autumn;  and  was  succeeded,  January  21,  1866,  by  the 
Rev.  Wm.  G.  French. 

In  July,  1869,  some  funds  having  accumulated  through  the 
urgent  efforts  of  Mr.  French,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  with 
the  completion  of  the  edifice  by  erecting  the  tower  and  spire; 
and  both  were  finished  the  following  summer.  In  June,  1811, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  French  resigned  the  rectorship.  In  February  fol- 
lowing, the  present  efficient  and  popular  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
David  II.  Macurdy,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  facts 
herein  stated,  was  called  to  the  rectorship,  and,  on  Easter  day, 
began  his  ministrations. 

During  the  past  year  (1872)  the  debt  upon  the  church  edifice 
($3,613.17)  has  been  entirely  liquidated.  Of  this  amount  two 
thousand  dollars  were  generously  contributed  by  the  Senior 
Warden,  Thomas  P.  Cummings,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  whose  act- 
ive interest,  early  and  late,  entitles  him  to  the  fervent  thanks 
of  the  community. 

The  church  was  largely  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
our  summer  visitors  and  such  are  always  welcomed  to  it.  The 
seats  are  all  free.  The  resident  parishioners  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  but  moderately  blessed  with  “worldly  goods” — facts 
that  may  be  remembered  by  our  city  visitors  in  their  Sunday 
contributions.  The  hours  of  service  are  11,  A.  M.  and  4,  P.  M. 
The  Sunday  School  (from  May  1st  to  November  1st)  opens  at  10, 
A.  M.;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  3,  P.  M. 
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LIBRARY  HALL. 

This  building  was  eroded  in  1810,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cornwall  Library  Building*  Company.  It  occupies  an  eligible 
location,  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  square  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  four  roads.  The  structure  is  substantially  built 
and  faced  on  all  sides  with  the  best  quality  of  pressed  brick. 
In  size  it  is  80x45.  The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  eaves  is 
fifty  feet.  A cellar  extends  under  the  entire  building.  The 
first  floor  is  divided  into  stores,  all  of  which  are  rented.  The 
second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  library  and  reading  rooms, 
billiard  saloon,  and  offices.  The  third  or  upper  floor  is  devoted 
to  the  Hall.  It  is  18x43  with  a gallery  at  one  end  and  a stage 
at  the  other.  Beneath  the  gallery  are  the  gentlemen’s  and 
ladies’  waiting  rooms.  The  ceiling  is  twenty-one  feet  high. 
The  room  will  seat  four  hundred  persons.  The  acoustic  proper- 
ties of  the  Hall  are  excellent.  Concerts,  light  entertainments, 
and  lectures  are  given  from  time  to  time  during  the  season,  apd 
occasionally  the  well-laid  floor  yields  to  the  feet  of  terpsi- 
chorean  devotees.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  and  land 
was  $28,000.  An  additional  $2,000  was  expended  in  procuring 
heater,  fixtures  and  settees  for  the  Hall.  The  billiard  saloon  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  Gillis  and  is  conducted  in 
such  a manner  that  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  it. 
The  library  has  now  some  1,800  well-selected  volumes  on  its 
shelves.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a stock  company  and  is  managed 
by  a board  of  trustees.  Miss  Mary  Clark  is  at  present  the 
librarian.  The  reading  room  is  supplied  with  the  principal 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  both  local  and  foreign.  The  promi- 
nent magazines,  periodicals  and  other  serial  publications  are 
also  to  be  found  on  the  tables.  It  is  open  daily,  except  holi- 
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days  and  Sundays,  between  3 and  10,  P.  M.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent about  one  hundred  subscribers  at  $2  00  per  year,  whose 
contributions,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  a public  benefit, 
pay  expenses  and  furnish  the  means  of  gradually  increasing 
the  number  of  volumes.  Transient  visitors  are  permitted  to 
avail  themselves  of  tin?  privileges  of  the  library  upon  favor- 
able terms,  which  may  be  learned  on  application  to  the  libra- 
rian in  charge. 

In  this  building  will  also  #be  found  the  Cornwall  Savings 
Bank,  an  institution  of  recent  date,  which  already  enjoys  a very 
considerable  patronage. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  20th  April,  1830,  “Na- 
than Westeott,  Elias  Hand,  W.  T.  Cock,  George  Marriott,  John 
M.  Gough  and  such  others  as  shall  associate  with  them  and 
shall  pay  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  for  procuring  not  more 
than  two  engines,  and  other  implements  necessary  for  ex- 
tinguishing fires,”  were  created  a body  corporate  under  the 
name  of  the  Canterbury  Fire  Company.  On  the  10th  of  May 
following,  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  held  at  the  house 
of  B.  Colter  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a company.  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  appointed  Chairman  and  John  M.  Gough,  Secre- 
tary. A certified  copy  of  the  Act  above  referred  to  was  pro- 
ductal  and  read,  whereupon  quite  a number  appeared  and  be- 
came members  by  paying  the  necessary  fee.  Among  the  more 
prominent  names,  we  find  Elias  Hand,  John  Edwin  Chadeayne, 
W.  T.  Cock,  Justus  Sackett,  Noah  Townsend,  Lewis  Barrett, 
Henry  Titus,  Tlios.  F.  Fish,  Samuel  G.  Purdy,  Daniel  Chadeayne, 
Samuel  Townsend,  Benjamin  Atkinson,  Charles  R.  Southerland, 
and  Fowler  Griggs.  At  the  next  meeting  the  following  week, 
by-laws  were  established  and  a committee  appointed  to  secure 
hooks  and  ladders.  A small  hand-engine  was  bought  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  It  was 
carried  by  four  men  by  means  of  handles,  which  soon,  however, 
gave  place  to  wheels.  This  rude  engine  is  still  in  occasional 
use  and  can  be  seen  at  the  house  of  the  company.  Hooks  and 
ladders  were  made  from  saplings  cut  on  the  mountains,  and 
ironed  by  Hewitt  & Torrey  at  their  trip-hammer  shop  on  Idle- 
wild  brook,  near  the  present  site  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Cock’s  factory. 
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The  means  of  the  company  were  quite  limited,  as  may  he  in- 
ferred from  the  amount  expended  in  equipping  it.  The  indi- 
vidual members  were  frequently  called  upon  to  supply  deficien- 
cies. Inder  date  of  January  5th,  1831,  it  appears  that  several 
members  loaned  the  company  one  dollar  each,  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  Secretary,  was  “to  bear  legal  interest  until  paid.” 
Juno  7th,  1831,  a committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  donations 
for  building  an  engine  house.  They  seem  to  have  met  with 
poor  success,  for  the  record  of  September  5th,  1832  (fifteeen 
months  afterwards),  states  that  they  were  discharged  upon  re- 
porting “no  progress,”  and  a new  committee  substituted  in 
their  place.  The  new  committee  succeeded  in  raising  the 
means  and  a small  frame  building  was  erected  and  subsequent- 
ly removed  to  the  lot  now  owned  by  V.  C.  Kihlmire.  This 
building  was  sold  to  John  Malloy,  upon  the  company’s  securing 
their  present  quarters,  and  by  him  removed  to  Roc-ville,  where 
it  is  now  fitted  up  for  a dwelling. 

The  first  duty  performed  by  the  company  was  at  the  burning 
of  Samuel  Townsend’s  barn,  which  had  been  set  on  lire  by  a 
negro,  who  was  subsequently  sent  to  State’s  Prison  for  twenty 
years  for  horse  stealing. 

About  1836  or  1837,  a second-hand  suction  engine  was  bought 
in  New  York,  for  which  about  $500  was  paid.  This  engine  was 
broken  up  for  the  iron  when  the  one  now  in  use  was  purchased. 
Tn  the  early  part  of  1869,  the  present  engine  was  secured  and 
christened,  Highland  Engine , No.  1.  The  first  public  parade 
occurred  on  the  4th  of  July,  1869,  when  two  of  the  company 
wove  hurt,  but  not  seriously,  by  being  run  over,  in  the  haste  of 
answering  an  alarm  of  fire. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  October,  1869,  a meeting  of 
property  owners  and  others  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a 
proper  site  for  a new  house,  took  place  at  the  rooms  of  Val. 
Schardt,  in  Canterbury.  A committee  was  appointed  who  sub- 
sequently reported  in  favor  of  buying  the  lot  and  building 
at  that  time  occupied  by  Hunter  & McLean  for  a meat  market. 
The  report  was  adopted  and  the  premises  purchased  for  $2,000; 
one  half  the  sum  being  made  up  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
The  building  had  to  be  altered,  incurring  considerable  addition- 
al expense.  It  is  now  well-adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
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company.  The  use  of  the  ground  floor  for  election  purpose's 
and  the  room  over-head  for  public  meetings,  yield  a revenue 
which,  with  occasional  assistance  from  fairs  and  balls,  keeps 
the  finances  of  the  company  in  a satisfactory  condition. 

Under  the  charter  creating  the  company,  the  number  of  fire- 
men is  limited  to  twenty  for  each  engine,  and  ten  for  the  hook 
and  ladder  company,  but  the  aggregate  membership  far  ex- 
ceeds the  limitation.  The  affairs  of  the  company  are  managed 
by  a board  of  trustees — five  in  number — elected  annually. 
The  present  Foreman  is  Samuel  Young,  Jr.,  and  the  Assistant 
Foreman,  John  Young,  his  brother. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Willis-ville,  gave  rise,  in  1868,  to  a 
movement  for  the  formation  of  an  additional  company  whose 
apparatus  would  be  located  in  that  vicinity.  During  that  year 
a committee  of  active  young  men  undertook  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds.  Their  efforts  were  rewarded  with  such  success 
that  a company  was  soon  formed  and  the  following  officers 
elected:  William  J.  Quigley,  Foreman,  John  K.  Oliver,  Assist- 
ant, and  John  McLean,  Jr.,  Secretary.  The  application  for  a 
charter  during  the  legislative  session  of  1868-69,  resulted  un- 
favorably, owing  to  Gov.  Hoffman’s  opposition  to  special  legis- 
lation. Upon  being  renewed,  however,  the  following  year, 
the  applicants  were  more  fortunate.  An  Act  was  passed 
March  30th,  1870,  constituting  E.  A.  Matthieson,  Stephen  0, 
Gillis,  Hamilton  H.  Salmon,  David  Clark,  James  K.  Hitchcock 
and  Elbert  H.  Champlin  a body  corporate  under  the  name  of 
Storm-king  Fire  Engine  Company , No.  2. 

With  the  money  already  raised,  a fine  engine  had  been 
bought,  but  the  company  had  no  place  to  store  it.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, appeals  for  contributions  were  made  to  the  citizens,  ac- 
companied by  balls  and  concerts  given  in  aid  of  the  enterprise. 
A lot  was  soon  secured  on  Park  avenue,  not  far  from  its  inter- 
section with  Hudson  street,  and  the  present  two-story  frame 
building  erected. 

The  first  fire  at  which  the  services  of  the  company  were 
brought  into  requisition  occurred  in  the  now-called  Sagamore 
House,  then  occupied  by  Charles  M.  Brown.  The  alarm  was 
given  at  midnight,  and  the  whole  of  the  first  floor  in  flames 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  firemen.  Mr.  Brown,  aroused  from  his 
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slumbers,  was  obliged  to  effect  his  escape  by  means  of  an  upper 
window.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  tire  was  extinguished,  put 
the  company  at  once  upon  a favorable  footing  with  the  people. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  roll  now  aggregates  thirty- 
five.  John  K.  Oliver  is  the  present  Foreman;  George  Lamb, 
1st  Assistant;  Charles  Ray,  2d  Assistant;  John  Coucey,  Secre- 
tary; Titus  M.  Wiley,  Assistant  Secretary;  and  William  11. 
Clark,  Treasurer.  The  Trustees  for  the  current  year  are  George 
A.  Price,  Charles  H.  J.  Smith,  Win.  J.  Quigley,  John  McLean, 
Jr.,  and  David  Clark. 

The  company  have  a very  beautiful  hose  carriage,  built  by 
James  Reid,  of  Canterbury,  upon  which  is  reeled  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  of  hose.  The  meeting  room  of  the  engine  house 
is  neatly  furnished.  The  value  of  the  company’s  property  is 
$2,200,  on  which  there  yet  remains  a debt  of  $000. 

MASONIC. 

In  the  year  1815,  a number  of  Masons,  resident  in  Cornwall, 
assembled  together  in  Canterbury  and  took  the  preliminary  steps 
for  the  organization  of  a Lodge  at  this  place.  Upon  petition  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  a warrant  was  issued,  under  date 
the  9th  of  September,  1815,  authorizing  the  erection  of  a Lodge 
in  Cornwall,  under  the  name  of  Jerusalem  Temple  Lodge , No.  247, 
and  appointing  Wyatt  Carr  as  Master,  Abraham  Mead,  Senior 
Warden,  and  Southerland  Moore,  Junior  Warden.  The  war- 
rant directed  W.  M.,  James  B.  Reynolds,  of  Hiram  Lodge,  New- 
burgh, to  install  the  new  Lodge.  Accordingly,  in  the  words  of 
the  record  now  before  us,  “the  said  James  B.  Reynolds  met 
the  said  Lodge,  in  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Crissey,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  October,  1815,  and  then  and  there  installed  the  Lodge 
agreeable  to  the  customs  thereof.  The  Lodge  then  adjourned  to 
the  house  of  Brother  Hugh  Gregg  and  partook  of  a dinner  pre- 
pared by  him.”  On  the  23d  of  December  following,  an  election 
for  officers  took  place,  resulting  as  follows:  Wyatt  Carr,  W. 

M.;  Abraham  Mead,  S.  W.j  Southerland  Moore,  J.  W.;  Na- 
thaniel Clark,  Treasurer;  Samuel  H.  Purdy,  Secretary;  Wil- 
liam Williams,  S.  D.;  Stephen  Coleman,  J.  D.;  Obadiah  Smith, 
Jun.  Sr.  M.  C.;  Isaac  B.  Titus,  Jr.  M.  C.;  Lewis  Batterson  and 
John  Arnold,  Stewards,  and  Hugh  Gregg,  Tyler.  Wyatt  Can- 
held  his  seat  in  the  East  until  the  23d  of  December,  1820, 
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when  William  A.  Clark  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Mr. 
Clark  was  followed  by  Jonathan  Morrill.  In  December,  1824, 
Oliver  Farrington  was  elected  Master,  and  occupied  that  posi- 
tion down  to  22d  April,  1826,  at  which  time  the  record  stops. 
In  the  summer  of  the  last  mentioned  year,  the  communications 
ceased,  and  the  Lodge  became  dormant  for  a period  of  forty-five 
years  until  revived  in  the  winter  of  1811. 

During  its  early  existence,  covering  a period  of  eleven  years, 
there  were  ninety-two  candidates  initiated,  of  whom  the  first 
was  Sami.  H.  Purdy.  Their  meetings  were  held  in  the  attic  room 
over  the  present  Union  Hotel,  in  Canterbury.  Among  the 
many  names  in  the  roll-call,  we  recognize  at  the  present  day 
but  one,  Dyer  Brewster,  Esq.,  now  in  his  80th  year.  When  the 
Lodge  suspended,  the  paraphernalia  were  taken  in  charge  by 
Mr.  Lane,  the  former  proprietor  of  the  Union  Hotel,  and  upon 
his  death  in  1863,  they  were  preserved  by  Mr.  Brewster.  They 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Lodge  room,  and  excite  the  wonder  of 
visiting  brethren.  The  Bible  is  of  large  size,  15in.x8in.,  and 
was  printed  in  1799.  The  Tyler’s  sword  evidently  belonged  to 
some  Revolutionary  patriot,  whilst  a dark  lantern  formed  of  tin 
and  wood  with  mystical  openings  gives  rise  to  much  specula- 
tion as  to  its  use.  Among  the  relics  is  a Masonic  mirror  and 
Symbolic  Chart  printed  in  1819. 

During  the  fall  of  1871,  a dispensation  was  procured  allow- 
ing a few  resident  Masons  to  meet  under  the  old  name.  They 
continued  their  meetings  until  the  27th  of  July,  1872,  when  the 
old  Lodge  (revived  with  the  old  name,  but  a new  number — No. 
721,)  was  re-installed  by  R.  W.,  Ell  wood  E.  Thorn,  Grand 
Master  of  the  State,  assisted  by  representatives  from  various 
other  Lodges.  The  procession  was  formed  in  front  of  the  Hall 
under  the  lead  of  R.  W.,  Brother  G.  Fred.  Wiltsie  as  Grand 
Marshal,  and  proceeded  to  the  Methodist  Church,  where  the 
dedicatory  rites  were  celebrated  in  ample  form.  Music  was 
furnished  by  the  West  Point  Band,  and  after  listening  to  an 
oration  by  the  Rev.  Brother  Charles  Shelling,  of  Newburgh,  the 
brethren  and  others  present  partook  of  a bounteous  collation 
prepared  for  the  occasion. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Lodge  are  Charles  McLean,  W. 
M.;  G.  IT.  Black,  S.  W.;  Henry  Roderman,  J.  W.;  Jacob  V. 
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Cocks,  Treasurer;  P.  P.  Hazen,  Secretary;  Frederick  Dozen- 
dorf,  Marshal;  Rev  Benjamin  N.  Lewis,  Chaplain;  William  11. 
Reynolds,  S.  I).;  Samuel  Young-,  Jr.,  J.  1).;  Daniel  J.  Lunsman, 
S.  M.  of  C.;  Holland  Emslie,  J.  M.  of  C.;  Lewis  Hammerstoin, 
Organist;  David  A.  Faurot,  Tyler.  The  acting  Trustees  are 
Brothers  Charles  H.  Mead,  Noah  Clark,  Jr.,  and  ’Squire  Henry 
Van  1 Inzer.  The  Finance  Committee  is  composed  of  Brothers 
George  Chatfield,  William  Orr  and  A.  J.  Booth. 

The  Lodge  is  now  in  a prosperous  condition.  Visiting  breth- 
ren are  clothed  and  welcomed  to  the  regular  communications 
which  take  place  every  Thursday  night,  in  the  Hall,  over 
Knapp  & Breed’s  store,  Canterbury. 

TEMPERANCE  HALL 

is  located  on  Hudson  street,  corner  of  Cherry  avenue,  about 
mid-way  between  Willis-ville  and  Riverside-hill.  It  was  built 
in  1872  by  the  Idle-wild  Temperance  Association,  at  a total  cost 
of  about  $6,000,  including  the  price  paid  for  the  lot.  It  is  a 
frame  building,  30x55,  surmounted  by  a cupola.  The  Hall 
proper  is  29x40,  with  a 14  ft.  ceiling;  the  walls  wainscotted, 
and  room  appropriately  furnished.  It  will  seat  five  hundred 
people.  Idle-wild  Lodge , /.  0.  of  G.  T.,  No.  860,  meet  in  this 
Hall  every  Tuesday  evening.  The  Alpha  Degree,  a higher  or- 
der of  Good  Templars,  occupy  it  on  the  first  and  third  Friday 
of  each  month.  The  Cornwall  Lodge , I 0.  of  O.  F.,  No.  340, 
also  use  it  every  Monday  night.  Sunday  afternoons  at  three 
o’clock,  the  Methodist  Society  hold  their  meetings  at  the  Hall. 
Part  of  the  building  is  occupied  as  a dwelling,  and  on  the 
ground  floor  are  three  stores,  the  rent  from  which  makes  the  in- 
stitution self-supporting. 

The  first  Temperance  organization  in  Cornwall  was  effected 
about  thirty  years  ago.  Among  the  more  active  members  were 
Fowler  Griggs  and  George  G.  Clark.  It  enjoyed  a rather  limit- 
ed existence.  In  1869,  a new  organization  was  instituted  at 
Canterbury,  under  the  corporate  name  of  Cornwall  Division,  S. 
of  7\,  No.  204.  It  was  inaugurated  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  E. 
Shiites,  at  present  Mayor  of  Newburgh,  James  G.  Roe,  Rev. 
Mr.  Messiter,  1).  A.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Thomas  Taft,  Jonas  G. 
Davis,  Joseph  Ferguson,  Henry  R.  Hunter,  Harvey  R.  Taylor  and 
Charles  II.  Ray.  Among  the  ladies  attached  to  it  were  Mrs. 
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SI  lutes,  the  Misses  Cousers,  Jackson,  Ray  and  Wiley.  David 
A.  Stephens,  Esq.,  was  the  first  W.  P.  Hon,  Sand.  E.  Slmtes 
followed  him,  holding*  the  office  for  two  terms  in  succession. 
He  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Taft.  The  organiza- 
tion continued  about  five  years,  having  in  that  period  enrolled 
a membership  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  gave  way  in  1811 
to  the  present  Lodge  of  Good  Templars,  who  are  known  as 
Idle-wild  Lodge,  I.  0.  of  G.  rl\,  No.  860.  The  officers  of  the 
Lodge  at  present  are  as  follows:  William  J.  Quigley,  W.  C. 

T. ; Martha  E.  Quigley,  Y.  T.;  Egbert  Stover  R.  S.;  Lizzie 
Wink,  L.  S.;  James  McLaughlin,  Treasurer;  G.  E.  Bethune,  F. 
S.;  Harman  Goodsell,  P.  W.  C.  T.;  Albert  Lawrence,  W.  Sec.; 

G.  H.  Dobbs,  Marshal;  Sarah  Jane  Goodsell,  Deputy  M.;  Mrs. 

E.  E.  Cabrey,  I.  G.;  John  H.  Cox,  0.  G. ; Jas.  A.  Ranney,  S.  I). 
The  Hall  was  built  by  an  association  formed  under  the  gen- 
eral laws.  Stock  was  issued  to  the  amount  of  $10,000.  Win, 

H.  Clark  is  President  of  the  Building  Association,  George 
Stevenson,  Vice  President,  Leonard  P.  Clark,  Treasurer,  Frank 
Couch,  Secretary,  and  its  affairs  are  managed  by  them  in  con- 
nection with  six  other  trustees. 

ODD-FELLOWS. 

The  brotherhood  of  this  name  had  a Lodge  at  Canterbury, 
some  twenty  years  since,  which  used  to  meet  in  Jackson  Hall, 
and  at  one  time  over  what  is  now  known  as  Hazzard’s  Market. 
If  had,  however,  but  a brief  existence,  and  we  have  been  un- 
able to  find  the  early  records.  It  was  known  as  Beacon  Hill 
Lodge.  The  present  Lodge,  which  holds  its  meetings  in  the 
Temperance  Hall  building,  was  instituted  Dec.  2,  1872,  by  G.  I). 
I).  Van  Dalfsen,  of  Highland  Lodge,  Newburgh,  under  the  name 
of  Cornwall  Ijodge , No.  340,  I.  0.  0.*F.  The  officers  are:  B.  F. 
Oliver,  N.  G.;  James  Wyms,  V.  G.;  George  Stevenson,  Sec.; 
W.  P.  Quigley,  Treas.;  J.  H.  Cleland,  P.  S.;  H.  Brock,  Chaplain; 

F.  Greatsinger,  Guard;  H.  Brewer,  L.  S.  N.  G.;  G.  Cleland,  R. 
S.  N.  G.;  P.  J.  Lozier,  L.  S.  V.  G.;  T.  Nappier,  R.  S.  V.  G.;  G. 
Hulselander,  Warden;  W.  T.  Quigley,  Conductor.  The  Lodge 
is  rapidly  filling  up,  and  gives  promise  of  a useful  future. 
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The  cause  of  Education  is  not  without  its  friends  at  Cornwall. 
The  public  Schools  are  well  appointed  and  well  attended.  The 
one  at  Canterbury,  and  that  at  Willis-ville,  are  the  more  promi- 
nent. The  latter  is  deserving  of  particular  mention.  The  build- 
ing devoted  to  the  purpose  stands  close  to  Library  Hall  and  was 
erected  in  1868,  at  a cost  of  about  $12,500.  The  money  was 
raised  by  floating  bonds,  all  of  which  are  now  paid.  About 
$2,000  more  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  furniture,  maps,  and 
other  appointments.  School  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1869, 
since  which  time  there  has  been  a constantly  increasing  attend- 
ance. The  building  is  of  brick,  60x82,  and  contains  six  class- 
rooms besides  a room  for  the  district  library.  Mr.  J.  J.  Law- 
rence is  the  principal,  and  is  assisted  by  four  lady  teachers  of 
acknowledged  ability.  School  is  kept  the  entire  year,  with  the 
exception  of  July  and  August.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
year  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars.  During  the  winter  the 
number  increases  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  known 
as  Cornwall  School , District  No.  4,  and  was  organized  under  the 
Free  School  law  in  1868.  There  are  in  the  library  attached  to 
the  school  about  five  hundred  volumes,  which  are  liberally  pat- 
ronized by  the  pupils. 

The  public  school  in  Canterbury  is  of  more  moderate  preten- 
sions. The  building  is  a plain  frame  one,  on  Clinton  street. 
The  school  is  taught  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  the  average 
attendance  about  one  hundred  and  five.  The  principal  teacher 
is  W.  H.  Brundage,  who  is  assisted  by  Miss  Laura  Hotchkiss. 
The  present  trustee  is  Charles  S.  Ostrander. 

Besides  the  public  schools  there  are  several  select  private 
schools,  for  both  day  and  boarding  pupils,  among  which  that  of 
Prof.  G.  IT.  Carswell,  at  Willis-ville,  and  that  of  Prof.  Cobb,  on 
the  Heights,  have  a wide  and  well-deserved  reputation. 
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Trains  marked  * run  on  Sundays  also.  Trains  marked  t run  only  on  Sundays. 

N.  B. — Communication  with  Cold  Spring  Station  is  made  by  row-boat  ferry.  For  Fish- 
kill,  consult  the  Time-table  of  the  Newburgh  Stages. 
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^Sundays  onlv.  tNew  Champion  leaves  Cornwall,  Sundays,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
and  New  York  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  tOne  or  the  other  leaves  Cornwall 
every  night  in  the  week  except  Saturday.  gDon’t  run  on  Sundays. 


WAY-BOAT— L.  BOARDMAN. 

Leaves  Newburgh  3,  P.  M.;  Cornwall.  3.20;  Cold  Spring,  3.50;  West  Point,  4.00;  Coz- 
zens’,  4.10;  Peekskill,  5.10— Arrives  at  Sing  Sing  6.45. 

leaves  Siuy  Sing  6.45,  A.  M.;  Peekskill,  8.15;  Oozzens*,  9.15;  West  Point,  9.25;  Cold 
Spring,  0.35;  Cornwall,  0.50— Arrives  at  Newburgh  10.15. 

This  boat  connects  at  Peekskill  with  Hudson  River  trains  both  ways.  Also  at  Cold 
Spring  for  Cornwall  Passengers.  Don't  run  on  Sundays. 
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POSTAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

j Cornwall Location  of  Office Canterbury Amos  M.  Hollott,  Post  Master. 

MAILS  CLOSK. 

(5.30  A M.  for  New  York  anil  all  points  South,  East  anil  West. 

10.45  A.M.  for  Newburgh  and  the  North. 

4.45  P.M.  for  New  York  and  beyond. 

4.45  P.M.  for  Newburgh  and  beyond. 

MAILS  AIUUVE. 

. 8,00  A.  M.  from  Newburgh. 

P2.00  M.  from  New  York. 

8.00  P.  M.  from  New  York  and  Newburgh. 

Mails  come  and  go  via  the  Erie  Short-Cut.' 

Cormvall-on-the-Hudson Charles  E.  Cock,  Post  Master. 

Main  office  at  River-side.  Branch  at  Mr.  Weyant's  store  Willis-ville. 

Mails  close,  7.00  A.  M.  Mails  arrive,  11.30  A.  M. 

2.30  P.  M.  7.30  P.  M. 


TELEGRAPH  OFFICE, 

Will  be  found  at  Willis-ville  in  the  Smith  House. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Masonic — Knapp  & Breed’s  Hall.  Canterbury,  Thursdays  at  8,  P M. 

Odd  Fellows — Temperance  Hall,  Willis-ville,  Mondays  at  8.  P.  M. 

Good  Templars — do  do  do  Tuesdays  at  8,  P.  M. 

Alpha  Degree  Templars — Temperance  Hall.  1st  Saturday  at  8,  P.  M. 
do  do  do  Firemen’s  Hall,  Canterbury,  3d  Saturday  at  8,  P.  M. 

CHURCH  SERVICE. 

Services  begin  at  11,  A.  M.,  in  all  the  Churches  except  the  Methodist,  where  the  hour  is 
10.30.  Afternoon  service  at  4 o’clock  in  the  Episcopal. 


THE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

is  open  every  day  except  Sundays  and  Holidays.  Transient  visitors,  upon  payment  of 
fee,  can  have  the  privilege  of  its  shelves  for  the  season. 
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Lauding  from  the  Powell — the  Dock  alive — River-side  Hill — Mary  Blake,  97;  Bay-view 
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